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PREFACE. 

THE  various  problems  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation  have  received  attention  during  the  past  ten 
years  from  so  many  investigators  in  different  countries,  and  are 
occupying  the  minds  of  so  many  people  to-day,  that  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  put  together,  as  far  as  possible,  the  results 
reached  up  to  the  present  time,  and  to  put  forward  a  view  of 
our  present  position  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 

The  recent  discovery  by  Btichner  of  zymase,  the  enzyme 
which  is  capable  of  setting  up  alcoholic  fermentation,  has 
attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  whole  question,  and  has  for 
the  first  time  clearly  shown  what  has  long  been  suspected,  that 
the  production  of  alcohol  must  fall  into  line  with  the  other 
processes  of  decomposition  which  have  for  some  years  now  been 
included  under  the  one  name  of  fermentation. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  desirable  for  many  reasons  to 
lay  stress  on  the  relations  existing  between  fermentation  in  the 
broad  sense  and  the  general  metabolic  phenomena  of  living 
organisms.  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  more  and  more 
plainly  what  a  prominent  part  is  played  by  enzymes  in  intra- 
cellular metabolism,  till  it  has  become  clear  that  the  distinction 
drawn  between  organised  aud  unorganised  ferments  is  based 
upon  an  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  metabolic  processes 
in  both  higher  and  lower  organisms,  and  must  now  be 
abandoned  entirely  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge.  The  dis- 
covery of  zymase,  already  alluded  to,  causes  the  disappearance 
of  almost  the  last  resting-place  of  the  distinction. 

As  soon  as  we  cease  to  associate  fermentation  solely  with 
the  lowly  forms  of  living  organisms,  the  vitalistic  theory  of  the 
writers  of  the  school  of  de  Latour  and  Pasteur,  which  makes 
alcoholic  fermentation  especially  the  expression  of  that  life 
under  different  conditions  of  nutrition  or  aeration,  is  seen  to 
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be  DO  longer  BufiBcieot  to  embrace  all  the  facts, 
recent  work  takes  the  subject  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it 
was  left  by  Pasteur,  showing  us  that  precisely  similar  opera- 
tions are  incidental  to  the  life  of  the  higher  orgaoisDia.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  relationship  of 
protoplasm  to  metabolism,  and  to  the  association  of  ferments 
or  enzymes  with  the  living  substance,  and  so  to  establin'h  the 
intimate  relationship  of  fermentation  to  the  ordinary  metabolic 
processes.  It  becomes  possible  to  go  further  than  this,  and 
to  consider  by  what  chemical  or  physical  processes  the  observed 
changes  or  decora  positions  are  effected  by  protoplasm  or  by. 
its  secretions. 

The  comparatively  recent  speculations  of  Emil  Fischer  upi 
the  configuration  of  the  enzymes  and  the  various  bodie 
they  attack,  based  as  they  are  upon  careful  and  painstaking 
investigations,  direct  us  towards  a  new  chemical  hypothesis  of 
their  action,  which,  while  not  contravening  the  views  of  the 
vitalistic  school  of  the  earlier  observers,  certainly  extends,  if  it 
does  not  complete  them.  That  the  work  of  ensymes  will  be 
ultimately  shown  to  be  chemical  rather  than  physical  in  natu 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  able  researches  of  Croft  Hill,  ; 
which  attention  is  called  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work. 

J.  REYNOLDS   GREEN. 
GAmaiDaK, 

AprO,  1890. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Since  the  greater  portion  of  this  book  has  been  in  type,  a  paper 
has  been  published  by  Professor  Newcombe  of  Michigan  University 
{AnnaU  of  Botany,  March,  1899),  in  which  he  shows  that  he  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  cytase  in  the  mycelium  of  AaperffiUua 
nigevj  in  germinating  seeds  of  Lupintis  allnu,  Piium  scUivum,  and 
Fagopyrum  etetUentumj  and  in  both  cotyledon  and  endosperm  of 
Phamx  dadylifera  during  germination.  In  the  latter  case  he 
holds  it  to  be  formed  in  the  cotyledon  and  thence  to  pass  into  the 
endosperm. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   NATURE   OF   FERMENTATION  AND   ITS  RELATION 

TO   ENZYMES. 

Like  so  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  associated  with 
the  presence  of  life,  fermentation  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
study  extending  over  centuries  of  time.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  experiment  at  the  hands  of  many  investigators,  and  its 
nature  has  been  the  theme  of  vigorous  controversy.  Hjrpo- 
thesis  after  hj'pothesis  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
various  phenomena  which  it  presents,  each  in  turn  marking 
an  advance  in  knowledge,  but  none  of  them  sufficing  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  whole  of  the  facts  observed.  Though 
within  the  past  two  centuries  very  substantial  advances  have 
been  made,  much  still  remains  undiscovered. 

The  term  fermentation  was  first  applied  to  the  process 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  alcohol,  the  knowledge  of  which 
goes  back  to  very  remote  antiquity.  The  name  probably  arose 
from  the  copious  evolution  of  gas  which  accompanies  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spirit,  and  which  gives  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 
taking  place  the  appearance  of  a  gentle  ebullition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  early  times  very  mistaken  ideas 
arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  based  upon  this  ap- 
pearance. Wherever  a  disengagement  or  evolution  of  a  gas  was 
noticed  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  similar  causes.  Hence 
we  find  some  of  the  older  writers  classing  with  fermentation 
the  effervescence  which  ensues  when  an  acid  is  brought  into 
contact  with  chalk.  The  evolution  of  gas  in  the  animal 
intestine  was  held  more  correctly  to  be  a  kindred  phenomenon. 

o.  F.  1 
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Though  many  of  the  reactions  thus  grouped  together  wep 
possessed  of  very  little  in  commoa,  one  process  which  was  < 
very  early  date  was  associated  correctly  with  ferraeotstion 
This  was  the  action  of  leaven  in  the  preparation  of  bread.  Tb 
evolution  of  gaa  was  observed  in  connection  with  the  r 
of  the  dough,  though  no  further  resemblance  to  the  alcoholii 
fenneritation  was  lecognised.  Indeed  the  speculations  con 
ccmiiig  leaven  and  its  action  were  of  the  wildest  order,  e 
writera  comparing  it  to  the  hypothetical  philosopher's  stona 
and  attributing  to  it  the  power  of  transforming  the  dough  inU 
Homt^thing  resembling  itselC 

Onn  fact  of  importance  came  out  amidst  all  the  mass  oj 
confumon,  thouffh  its  interpretation  let^  much  to  be  de«ired 
Thta  wua  thi;  discovery  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  leaven  wai 
anfinhh  of  fermenting  or  traasforming  an  almost  indefinite 
Minuiinl  of  dough.  The  latter  was  however  considered  to  bt 
lumyvTUai  into  leaven, 

Ari'ilhnr  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two  I 
idllv'i  iir'K-A'mm:H  was  known  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
Jiittl.  M  tli<?  lUTiition  of  dough  was  associated  with  thft 
UfiMuttntj  lit  l«nv«:n,  alcoholic  fermentation  was  found  to  1 
MM/fd/Miiiiwl  by  the  formation  of  a  deposit  in  the  fermenting 
tiiiuUi,  mhUiU  t""l(  the  form  sometimes  of  a  sediment,  sometimes 
tit  N  M''irrt  fl'fitiiig  on  the  surface.  By  many  writers  i 
t^lbit^M"  ifrifirtance  wtvs  attached  to  this  deposit,  and,  a 
i.t»t  mm  "f  tti«  lt!UV(Tn,  some  special  occult  force  was  attributed 
Ut  II,  Uy  vtrtiii'  "f  which  it  set  up  the  changes  which  could  ht 
lAmntri^i  in  ih«  lifjuid.     It  was  consequently  called  a./ermmt. 

'fit*'  Uttm  it«ttir<!  of  thia  deposit,  like  that  of  leaven,  for  a 
tktf  UniK  {/"Tiiot  wiM  not  investigated,  nor  the  part  it  playa 
M  oil  iituiKio^-i'i. 

Aiifiui  ill"  frul  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  procesB 
Mtt^htiuil/MiH  WM  Bwociatod  with  the  two  fermentations  bo  far 
fHNNU'fiMl,  and  lh(t  three  shown  to  have  much  in.  common. 
'i'tw  n*ti»Uu>>i»i  howityi'ir  which  led  to  the  association  of  eServea- 
MtfHMi  wlUt  iliMiii  wiw  inntnttLined  for  some  considerable  time. 
ft  WIM  l»"t  till  UiM  thut  de  la  Boe  pointed  out  that  they 
tllMW   (wMiaUjartihly   from   effervescence,   the   chief  reaction  of 
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the  latter  being  one  of  combination,  while  in  the  cases   of 
fermentation  it  is  one  of  decomposition. 

The  first  clear  pronouncement  upon  alcoholic  fermentation 
was  made  by  Becher  in  1682,  and  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  author 
ascertained  that  only  saccharine  liquids  are  capable  of  under- 
going alcoholic  fermentation,  and  he  showed  that  the  alcohol 
does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  original  "  must "  of  wine,  as  had 
been  supposed,  but  is  formed  during  the  operation  of  fermenta- 
tion. Becher  considered  its  formation  to  be  due  to  a  kind  of 
combustion  of  the  sugar,  as  he  ascertained  that  air  is  needed  to 
set  up  the  phenomenon. 

About  the  same  time  the  deposit  or  scum  which  had  been 
observed  as  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  fermentation  was 
examined  microscopically  by  Leuwenhoek,  who  showed  it  to 
be  composed  of  little  ovoid  or  spherical  globules,  but  he  was 
unable  to  determine  their  nature. 

Though  the  subject  was  somewhat  vehemently  discussed 
and  various  theories  were  advanced  to  explain  the  observed 
phenomena,  but  little  real  advance  was  made  during  the  next 
century.  The  acetic  fermentation  was  discovered  and  the 
similarity  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  in  general  insisted 
upon.  But  the  nature  of  Leuwenhoek's  globules  remained 
undetermined,  many  observers,  especially  Fabroni,  holding 
them  to  be  of  animal  origin.  The  work  of  Lavoisier  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  process.  The  great  chemist  studied  quantitatively  the 
relations  of  the  sugar  to  the  derivatives  formed  from  it  during 
the  fermentation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation 
consisted  of  a  splitting  up  of  the  sugar  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  became  oxygenated  to  form  carbonic  dioxide,  while  the 
other  was  converted  into  alcohol.  He  said  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  recombine  these  two  bodies,  sugar  would  again  be 
formed. 

About  the  year  1815  analyses  by  Gay-Lussac,  Th^nard  and 
de  Saussure  fixed  definitely  the  composition  of  sugar  and 
alcohol.  During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  indeed 
the  views  of  Lavoisier  were  the  basis  of  much  research  from  the 

1—2 
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chemical  side,  and  the  work  resulted  in  determining  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  sugar. 

During  the  same  period  inquiries  were  made  by  many 
observers  into  the  nature  of  the  globules  and  their  relation  to 
the  fermentation.  Astier  in  1818  and  Desmazi^res  in  1826 
adhered  to  Fabroni's  view  that  they  were  of  animal  origin, 
Astier  holding  that  they  could  only  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
sugar  which  they  decomposed. 

Shortly  afterwards  Cagniard  de  Latour,  repeating  Leu- 
wenhoek's  experiments,  saw  that  the  globules  consisted  of  a 
definite  organism,  capable  of  reproduction  by  budding,  and 
belonging  apparently  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  concluded 
that  probably  they  disengaged  the  carbonic  dioxide  and  fer- 
mented the  liquid  by  some  eflFect  of  their  vegetation. 

This  discovery,  which  is  really  the  basis  of  the  present 
views  of  the  subject,  was  also  made  almost  simultaneously  by 
Schwann  at  Jena,  and  by  Ktttzing  at  Berlin,  who  were  con- 
finned  by  Quevenne,  Turpin  and  Mitscherlich.  The  organism 
v/HH  referred  by  some  to  the  Fungi  and  by  others  to  the  Algae, 
but  its  true  systematic  position  was  first  ascertained  by  Meyen, 
whii  pronounced  it  a  fungus  and  placed  it  in  a  new  genus, 
U>  which  he  gave  the  name  Saccharomyces. 

These  researches  laid  the  foundation  for  the  more  complete 
Afid  Natis&ctory  views  of  Pasteur,  whose  investigations  have 
thrown  Hi)  much  light  upon  the  whole  process  of  fermentation. 
1*h4^  omiHtuition  of  a  definite  organism  with  the  decomposition 
of  iUn  sugar  and  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  in  some  manner 
iumumtUnl  with  the  manifestation  of  its  vital  processes,  removed 
iUa  question  from  the  realm  of  chemistry  in  the  narrower  sense 
and  gave  it  a  place  among  the  problems  of  physiology. 
VBHit:ixr  in  studying  the  subject  from  the  latter  point  of  view 
made  the  very  important  discovery  that  the  production  of 
alaihol  is  a^jcompanied  by  the  coincident  formation  of  glycerine 
and  succinic  acid,  and  he  determined  by  quantitative  methods 
that  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  which  disappears  during 
the  progress  of  a  fermentation  gives  rise  to  these  two  new 
derivatives. 

Pasteur  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exercise  of  the 
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fermentative  power  by  the  Saccharomycete,  or  yeast,  was 
connected  with  nutrition  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  and 
that  it  was  really  the  expression  of  the  effort  of  the  organism 
to  obtain  oxygen  in  the  absence  of  a  free  supply.  In  this 
connection  some  investigations  of  Lechartier  and  Bellamy  may 
be  recalled.  These  observers  made  a  number  of  experiments 
with  ripe  succulent  fruits,  which  they  kept  for  several  months 
in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen.  Under  these  conditions 
the  fruits  gave  off  continuously  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  observation  the  pulp 
contained  a  measurable  amount  of  alcohol.  Microscopic  ob- 
servation showed  that  this  fermentation  took  place  in  the 
absence  of  yeast  cells,  and  was  in  fact  carried  out  by  the  living 
substance  of  the  cells  of  the  pulp.  Pasteur  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations and  regarded  them  as  strengthening  his  hypothesis. 

Schtitzenberger  has  argued  with  some  force  against  the 
view  that  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  related  to  the 
respiratory  process  of  the  yeast,  preferring  to  regard  it  as 
ministering  to  its  nutrition.  A  discussion  of  this  point  must 
however  be  left  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Though  the  views  of  the  Pasteur  school  did  not  at  once 
meet  with  universal  acceptance,  being  opposed  strongly  by 
Liebig  and  by  Naegeli,  both  of  whom  supported  a  theory  of 
molecular  vibration  as  explaining  the  decomposition  of  the 
sugar,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  the  living  protoplasm 
of  the  vegetable  cell  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  fermentative 
process,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  some  activity 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  its  life.  That  it  is  not  a 
specific  peculiarity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  yeast  cell,  but  is 
shared  by  that  of  much  higher  plants,  is  equally  clearly  shown 
by  the  work  of  Lechartier  and  Bellamy  already  alluded  to. 

The  influence  of  living  cells  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  or 
leavening  of  dough,  and  that  of  other  vegetable  organisms  in  the 
processes  of  putrefaction  established  during  the  present  century 
show  how  essentially  similar  these  processes  are  to  the  alco- 
holic fermentation.  Micro-organisms  have  been  found  capable  of 
setting  up  also  many  other  decompositions  comparable  with  all 
these. 
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WhtloL  pMteur's  views  were  gradually  making  themselvei 
Mi,  W'lrk  in  another  direction  whs  progrc^ing  which  was  destine* 
*rt  fN*UtriiiUy  Lmiarge  our  views  of  the  whole  subject.  Quite  ii 
tlw  (tarly  pnrt  of  the  preseut  century  (1814)  Kirchhoff  observed' 
l(«l  t(«niiinating  barley  coutniaed  something  which  was  capable 
tit  l|/|ii<-'fyiiig  starch-paste  and  that  in  the  process  it  formed  m 
btiwl  lit  Hugar.  Kirchhoff  associated  this  power  with  the  albumi- 
wi'l  ninterial  or  gluten  of  the  grain.  In  1823  the  obaervatioa 
WW  rcpi^led  by  Dnbninfaut,  and  in  1833  Payen  and  Pei-so* 
Mitiwited  from  gemiinatiug  barley  the  substance  which  effeoteti 
»hn  'Iftwjm position.  They  steeped  the  grain  in  water  for  some 
iiittf-  uid  filtered  off  the  extract.  On  adding  a  large  excess  o£ 
ai^AvA  to  the  filtrate  they  obtaiued  a  white  flocculeot  precipt* 
M«i,  which  when  dried  and  dissolved  in  water  was  found  capable 
til  f^wvcrting  starch-paste  into  sugar.  The  change  induced  by 
*hfe  MilMtance.  which  they  called  diastase,  was  held  to  be  a 
krtcl  «f  fiimicntation.  It  appeared  to  act  in  the  same  way  a 
»(wr  jfUrbiiles  of  Leuwenhoek,  the  nature  of  which  was  at  that 
Um*  nndetenuined,  as  already  explained.  At  the  same  time  it 
«M  diiu-ly  an  unorganised  substance,  though  very  little  i 
tMitnUi]y  known  about  it.  On  this  account  it  was  distinguished' 
M  j»n  niujrffaniteii  ferment. 

Two  y(?ftr»  euliier  Leuchs  had  noticed  that  salivt 
th*  mrijf  |ir«p«!rty  as  the  germinating  barley  in  that  it  i 
eHfinld*'  of  converting  starch-ptiste  into  sugar.  In  1S45  Mialbe 
•iht/wnd  thai  a  preparation  of  diastase  could  be  prepared  from 
thix  nnimal  necrction  by  the  same  process  a.s  Payen  and  Persos 
had  «*Ioirt'-d  for  their  barley  extract. 

lliui  diwovnry  was  followed  by  others.  In  1836  Schwann 
deinoniitrnte'l  the  existence  of  pepsin  in  gastric  juice,  sad 
nhowcx)  that  it  ducomposed  indiffusible  albuminous  bodies 
inUt  othcm  that  were  capable  of  pa.ssing  through  membranes. 
Hurthulol  found  that  a  watery  extract  of  yeast,  quite  free  from 
thp  colU  of  the  plant,  was  capable  of  converting  cane-sugar  into 
two  other  nugars  of  simpler  composition.  Liebig  and  Woehler 
discovered  a  similar  body  in  the  seeds  of  the  almond,  which 
dccomp'jscd  amygdalin  with  the  formation  of  sugar  and  other 
products,  and  they  were  again  struck  by  the  similarity  of  thQ 
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action  to  that  of  yeast  in  alcoholic  fermentation.  About  1860 
Briicke  prepared  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
the  ferment  first  observed  by  Schwann  which  split  up  insoluble 
proteids,  causing  the  formation  of  soluble  peptone. 

All  these  various  ferments  were  recognized  as  associated 
in  aorae  way  with  the  living  substance  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  cells,  and  they  were  soon  held  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  organism  from  which  they  were  extracted. 

Two  classes  of  ferments  appeared  to  be  thus  indicated,  the 
one  a  living  organism,  working  only  during  its  own  processes  of 
growth  and  multiplication ;  the  other  consisting  of  substances 
which  could  be  extracted  by  solvents  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  were  formed,  and  capable  of  setting  up  decompositions 
apart  from  the  life  of  such  cells.  The  two  categories  were 
consequently  called  organised  and  unorganised  or  soluble 
ferments.  The  term  ensgme  is  now  generally  used  to  indicate 
the  latter  class. 

In  stnd^'iag  these  various  bodies  and  the  ultimate  relations 
of  the  one  class  to  the  other  it  is  evident  that  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  vital  phenomena  of  protoplasm,  and  to  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  its  substance  during  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  life.  The  work  of  recent  years  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  various  operations  that  take  place  in  cells,  and 
we  now  know  that  these  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely, 
regulated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  living  substance. 

Various  view.s  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  living  protopla.sm.  Though  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  finally  established,  there  is  some 
probability  that  it  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  network,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  material  which  is  similar  in 
composition  but  which  is  not  living.  The  great  characteristic 
of  protoplasm  is  its  instability;  it  is  continually  undergoing 
decomposition  and  reconstruction.  Some  of  the  residues  of  its 
breaking  down  are  capable  of  being  built  up  again  into  its 
substance ;  others  are  thrown  off  from  it.  Of  these  some  are 
eliminated  entirely  from  the  organism,  others  are  retained 
within  it  to  carry  on  some  of  the  more  subordinate  processes 
of  its  life  or  its  nutrition. 
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An  animal  or  vegetable  cell  is  henco  the  centre  of  very 
B  activity ;  work  is  going  on  within  it  in  the  direction  of 
Mrating  material  for  the  growth  of  the  living  substance, 
or  of  preparing  material  brought  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  capable 
of  "uch  incorporation.  Again  some  of  its  substance  may  be 
andergoing  decomposition  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  energy 
which  it  needs  for  the  maintenance  of  its  vital  processes. 

The  chemical  changes  involved  may  be  of  three  kinds.     The 

decompositioDs  may  involve  the  incorporation  of  material  into 

the  actual  substance  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  subsecjuenb 

splitting  off  of  various  residues  from  the  latter.     Such  appear 

to  attend  the  formation  of  the  various  enzymes  such  as  diastase ; 

^  alao  the  formation  of  fat,  starch,  and  other  compounds  which  can 

I  be  aeen  in  various  cells.   Other  changes  may  take  place  without 

the  (wtablishment  of  such  an  intimate  relationship  with  the 

pr<it<^>plasm.     They   may   be    cajried    out   by   the   protoplasm 

OQlti'ula  its  own  substance,  the   materials  affected   not  beinj^ 

incorporated   in  it  while   the  change  is  taking  place.     Si 

LdKompoHitiona  have   been   alluded  to  by   various  writers 

I  by  the  fermentative  action  of  protoplasm  itself. 

A  third  class  of  reaction  may  take  place  in  the  cell  vril 

out  the  actual  intervention  of  the  protoplasm  at  all.     It  is 

prubablfi  that  processes  of  oxidation  and  reduction  are  taking 

piiKH  among  the  substances  which  occupy  the  meshes  of  the 

ftpif'plaMnic  network,  and  that  quiescent  as  the  cell  appears  it 

ia  liu:  itsiit  of  many  chemical  reactions  of  this  kind.     Thus  the 

I   iBrawtion  frf  nugar  in  the  cells  of  leaves  under  the  in6uence  of 

lbl<jrvpbyl),  which  probably  involves  the  polymerisation  of  some 

a  uf  aldebydt^,  need  not  necessarily  involve  the  action  of  the 

[  MilMrtABce,  an  such  polymerisation  is  very  frequeat  among 

ebodier 

e  of  tbe  decompositions  of  the  latter  class  may  be  distin- 

gainh'^l  from  the  others  by  the  fact  that  though  protoplasm  is 

Dot  imniediulvly  concerned  in  bringing  them  about,  it  prepares 

from  iui  own  substance  the  agent  by  which  the  transformatioQ 

Lii  effected.     The  »ecretion   or   formation   of  this   new  factor 

I%eIonga    to    the    lirst    class    of    reactions    mentioned,    but    the 

Imaterial  once  secreted  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  setting  uj 


nag 


ji  setting  up 
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and  maintaiDing  the  decompositions  in  question.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  secretion  is  usually  though  not  necessarily  the 
digestion  of  some  form  of  food  material  to  prepare  it  for  in- 
corporation into  the  living  substance  itself.  So  many  of  these 
bodies  are  now  known  that  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable 
to  put  forward  the  view  that  all  decompositions  of  this  kind  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  carried  out  by  such  a  mechanism. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  direct  rather  than  the 
indirect  intervention  of  protoplasm  appears  to  be  involved  is 
continually  growing  smaller  as  further  work  upon  metabolism 
proceeds.  A  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  by  Buchner^ 
who  has  ascertained  that  even  the  earliest  known  fermeioitative 
process,  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  sugar,  is  carried  out  by  a 
soluble  ferment  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  yeast  cell 

The  constructive  processes  which  take  place  in  the  cell 
have  not  been  so  clearly  shown  to  be  carried  out  by  such 
secretions.  In  most  cases  in  which  a  building  up  of  complex 
from  relatively  simple  substances  takes  place  in  the  cell,  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  protoplasm.  Hence 
the  study  of  fermentation  is  mainly  directed  to  processes  of 
degradation  whereby  complex  substances  are  broken  down  into 
more  simple  ones.     To  this  point  we  shall  return  later. 

We  may  consequently  for  the  present  define  fermentation 
to  be  ^  decomposition  of  complex  organic  material  into 
svbstances  of  simpler  composition  by  the  agency  either  of  proto- 
pUism  itself  or  of  a  secretion  prepared  by  it. 

We  find  instances  of  both  these  methods  in  unicellular 
and  in  multicellular  organisms,  as  well  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
of  the  fermentative  activity  of  the  protoplasm  as  apart  from 
secreted  enzymes  may  be  found  in  the  so-called  organised  fer- 
ments, the  yeasts  and  the  great  group  of  micro-organisms  or 
Schizophyta,  So  prominent  indeed  are  these  plants  in  their 
power  of  exciting  various  decompositions  that  they  were  origin- 
ally regarded  as  the  only  "ferments,"  the  fact  that  the  "fermen- 
tation" was  merely  incident  to  their  own  biological  process 
passing  almost  unnoticed.     The  theoiy  that  this  power  or 
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and  higher  plants  is  liowever  quite  disproved  by  the  discov* 

that  many  of  them  provoke  the  decomposition  aasocij 

them   by  means  of  enzymes,  which  can  with  »  little  care  be 

prepared  and  separated  from  them  with  almmt  as  much  ease  a« 

from  the  higher  plants  themselves.    Moreover  the  enzymea  thej" 

("ecreteare  identical  with  those  which  are  prepared  by  the  latter. 

It  followa  from  this  that  those  processes  of  fermentation  in 
which  the  protoplasm  is  dii-ectly  involved  are  intracellular.  It  is 
only  compni-atively  lately  that  this  has  been  realised  in  the  case 
of  many  vegetable  organiama.  The  presence  of  a  cell-wait 
clothing  the  living  substance  would  render  impossible  the  con- 
tact necessary  to  produce  externally  the  decompositions  observed. 
This  point  still  needs  emphasising  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  bacterial  fermentations.  Not  only  in  unicellular  but  in 
multicellular  otganismii  also  this  can  be  observed.  Instances 
are  atTordod  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  ripe  fruits  noticed 
by  Lechartier  and  Bellamy,  and  more  recently  studied  by 
Gerber;  by  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into  sugar  in 
the  muscles  and  possibly  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  the  latter  is  not  the  seal  of 
a  fermentation  by  a  variety  of  diastase ;  by  the  peptonising 
of  the  proteids  of  the  barley  and  other  cereals  during  the 
prtwese  of  germination.  The  power  of  forming  acids  possessed 
by  ^'arious  bacteria  is  shown  also  by  the  cells  of  the  succulent 
parenchyma  of  the  higher  plants.  Though  acetic  acid  is  formed 
by  Mi/coderiiM  ac«ti  from  alcohol,  and  such  parenchyma  appeara 
to  form  the  acids  it  contains  from  sugar,  the  protoplasm  in 
both  cases  i»  the  active  agent.  The  acids  are  more  complex 
iu  the  latter  case,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of 
the  metabolism  of  the  two  classes  of  cells  respectively. 

Turning  to  the  processes  of  fermentation  which  are  carried 
out  by  means  of  enzymes  we  find  more  complexity.  In  the 
nimplest  cases  of  unicellular  plants  and  animals  intracellular 
fermentation  is  most  general.  The  complex  substance,  which 
is  usually  a  food -mate  rial,  is  absorbed  into  the  cell;  an  enzyme 
is  secreted  there,  and  the  work  of  transformation  follows. 
From  various  unicellular  plants  enzymes  have  been  extracted 
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which  do  not  escape  during  life,  but  which  are  responsible  for 
various  chemical  reactions  in  the  cells.  Evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  others  in  other  cells  has  been  obtained,  though  the 
enzymes  have  never  been  extracted.  Thus  in  the  digestive 
processes  of  certain  unicellular  animals,  notably  Amceba,  Car- 
chesium,  and  Actinosphserium,  ingested  food  has  been  found, 
soon  after  its  absorption,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vacuole  con- 
taining an  acid  liquid,  and  has  been  seen  to  dissolve  gradually 
under  the  influence  of  the  contents  of  the  vacuole,  in  just  the 
same  way  as  similar  food-material  can  be  digested  in  vitro  by 
artificial  gastric  juice. 

But  the  process  of  intracellular  digestion  is  not  the  only 
one  which  is  carried  on.  Many  cells  after  forming  the  enzyme 
excrete  it  from  their  substance  into  the  surrounding  medium, 
where  it  brings  about  decompositions  the  products  of  which 
are  subsequently  absorbed  by  the  organism.  Many  bacteria 
have  been  found  to  behave  in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  associated  more  generally  with  multicellular  structures, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  So  long  as  a  single  cell  or  mass  of 
protoplasm  constitutes  the  whole  organism,  its  metabolic  and 
nutritive  processes  go  on  throughout  its  whole  substance.  But 
with  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  body  and  the  attendant 
differentiation  of  members  and  organs,  special  cells  are  found 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  enzymes.  Others  in  turn  are 
specially  set  apart  for  the  absorption  of  nutritive  materials. 
It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  the  utilisation  of  the  enzymes 
is  only  possible  when  they  are  excreted  fix)m  the  body  and 
allowed  to  do  their  work  in  such  positions  that  the  products 
which  they  form  can  be  brought  easily  into  the  absorptive 
region.  Hence  we  get  gradual  differentiation  of  the  complex 
glands,  found  for  instance  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  human 
body,  which  excrete  their  enzymes  into  a  region  which  is 
external  to  the  cells ;  indeed  for  many  reasons  the  alimentary 
tract  itself  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  invagination  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  body. 

The  distinction  which  was  formerly  drawn,  as  already 
mentioned,  between  organised  and  unorganised  ferments  is 
thus  seen  to  be  misleading.    The  fundamental  difference  which 
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-iiiiM*H«4  wlinii  the  two  modes  of  activity  are  compared  is  found 
«.,«  \^^^  II  (litr«Ti3nce  of  differentiation  of  the  organism.  The 
M<Uc(*lhilt(i'  bning  appears  in  most  cases  to  carry  out  its  work 
I  ltHMi>(iioiit  itM  whole  substance,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere 
.t|  Mi(i  otiiwi){4fH  it  sets  up  being  far  greater  than  its  own  dimen- 
mIhiim  )('  H|»|Nfiii*H  only  as  something  provoking  large  disturbances 
ill  MfiMiM  organic  compound,  the  fact  that  these  are  only 
liif)«li«riMil  t<)  its  own  biological  needs  being  thereby  obscured, 
riin  ifiiiltin<^llular  organism  devoting  only  a  definite  part  of  its 
nu\mUiiwf\  and  that  generally  a  small  one,  to  the  transforma- 
f  MrriH,  lht*9u^  an;  easily  recognised  as  biological  in  their  end  and 
fiiiri.  Hol/h  unicellular  and  multicellular  structures  as  we  have 
Hhhii  curry  out  the  work  by  identical  means,  either  the  fer- 
iimiiUiUvi^  iu!t,ivity  of  their  protoplasm  or  the  secretion  and 
MtinfUwi'tt  Miilmcquent  excretion  of  enzymes. 

Tliu  Ht.iidy  of  fermentation  thus  resolves  itself  very  largely 
iiiUi  nu  in vi'MlJ^ation  of  the  destructive  or  decomposing  power 
uf  itinUniUwiih  ^'XurUid  (;ither  directly  or  by  means  of  secreted 
i*M/yni'<H  Thin  may  perhaps  be  narrowed  still  more,  for  as 
ttlnitt'ly  nol^fd  many  of  the  cases  in  which  protoplasm  has  been 
miuuoHnil  Ut  1^*^'  directly  have  been  found  to  be  additional 
ihnUin'ith  of  un/yniic  jKiwere.  The  improved  methods  of  pre- 
iHihiUnu  wUit'.U  tiavo  b<.*en  diHCovered  have  in  many  cases  led 
Ui  l/lii:  iwiUiU'fit  of  lai/ymes  where  they  have  not  been  suspected, 
'i  (if:  Miuvr.il  inr  tho  cnzyme  which  produces  alcohol  from  sugar 
Uit*i  lw«*-n  nmv'tl  on  by  many  investigators,  and  as  mentioned 
^liovf:  JMin  now  in*t*.ii  crowned  with  success.  The  importance 
ttt  «li>*»  tUttnivury  i'Mi  hardly  be  overestimated,  as  the  yeast 
uM  Um  mi  lonf(  ht't'ii  held  to  occupy  the  most  prominent 
ooiiMJon  «m  an  oi'^iinimuj  ferment.  There  still  remain  however 
io<*n>   '*w'*»   in    whi«h    the   existence   of  an   enzyme   is   only 

'l'orninf(  l^o  iJm^  I'onHidnration  of  the  enzymes  as  a  particular 
^nmif  tit  uMliHlfiiM'iiN  we  find  that  certain  general  features  can 
l/f;  it4ii.n\ini  In  iUt'Ui  in  (common,  though  they  present  great 
'Uttunnttn  <onon^  tlmniNiflvi'N.  A  discussion  of  their  possible 
'/I  ^^ln\m\tUi  ronipoHition  nniHt  be  deferred  to  a  later  chapter, 
l#nl  loi   llfo  |ffi!Hont  wn  may  note  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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hazard  more  than  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  no 
criterion  of  their  purity,  nor  indeed  any  satisfactory  test  for 
their  existence  except  the  demonstration  of  their  powers. 

Their  activity  is  very  largely  dependant  upon  temperature, 
not  being  manifested  at  low  temperatures  approaching  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water ;  it  increases  gradually  as  the  temperature 
rises,  reaching  its  maximum  at  a  point  which  varies  somewhat 
for  each  enzyme,  but  which  ranges  between  30°  and  50°  C. ; 
beyond  this  so-called  optimum  point  it  gradually  diminishes, 
and  finally  disappears.  By  the  action  of  a  temperature 
approaching  100°  C.  they  permanently  lose  their  characteristic 
properties  and  are  destroyed  or  decomposed.  The  deleterious 
effect  of  this  high  temperature  is  apparently  dependant  upon 
their  being  in  contact  with  water,  for  if  perfectly  dry  they  will 
survive  heating  to  a  much  higher  point. 

It  is  generally  held  that  they  do  not  themselves  enter  into 
the  reactions  which  they  set  up,  but  provoke  those  changes 
without  undergoing  any  alteration.  Further,  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  their  own  activity,  the  energy  with  which  they 
work  not  apparently  proceeding  from  any  decomposition  of 
their  substance. 

Certain  facts  which  have  been  observed  recently  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  these  generally 
accepted  statements,  but  a  discussion  of  these  points  must  be 
deferred  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  enzymes  show  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  find  themselves.  They  are  peculiarly 
influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  solutions  in  which  they  are 
working,  some  being  active  only  in  acid,  others  in  neutral,  and 
others  again  in  alkaline  media.  Nor  is  their  activity  alone 
affected,  for  slight  alterations  in  the  composition  of  a  medium 
favourable  to  them  will  frequently  result  not  only  in  the 
stoppage  of  their  action  but  even  in  their  own  destruction. 
Their  activity  again  is  in  all  cases  lessened  and  finally  paralysed 
by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  products  which  they  form. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  the  enzymes  have  been 
classified  according  to  the  materials  on  which  they  work.  The 
following  groups  are  &irly  well  established. 
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(1)  Those    which    traiisfomi    insoluble    carbohydrates    oT^ 
various  kinds,  ultimately  producing  soluble  sugars.     Of  tbese 
we  i-ecogniae  the  various  forms  of  diastase,  which  attack  stajt;h 
and  its  allies ;  inulase,  which  decomposes  inulin ;  CJftase  whic||i| 
hydrolysea  cellulose. 

(2)  Those  which  transform  sugars  of  the  biose  type  i 
simpler  sugars,  usually  hexoees.     Of  these  we  have  instancea  i 
invertase  which  attacks  cano-sugar;  glucose  which  splits    UQ 
maltose,  and  others  decomposing  other  bioses. 

(3)  Those  which  decompose  glucoaides,  giving  i 
form  of  sugar  together  with  various  aromatic  bodies.     Thei 
include  emulsin.  mt/j'osiii,  and  several  others, 

(4)  The  proteolytic  group,  whose  members  decorapi 
various  forms  of  insoluble  proteids.  Among  thorn  are  pepi 
and  tripsin,  which  play  so  promineut  a  part  in  animal  dtgestiai 

(5)  The  clotting  enzymes,  which  produce  from  varioi 
soluble  bodies  jelly-like  subsUuces  which  involve  a  coagulatii 
of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  Included  in  this  groo] 
are  reittiet,  which  coagulates  milk,  thrombose,  which  plays  a 
in  the  coagiilatiou  of  the  blood,  and  pectase  which  is  the  leadiE 
factor  in  the  formation  of  vegetable  jellies. 

(6)  The  enzyme  which  decomposes  oils  or  fats,  which  1 
recently  been  named  lipase. 

(7>     Oxidases,  or  oxidising  enzymes,  which,  as  their  t 
implies,  assist  in  the  oxidation  of  various  substances, 
them  are  laccase  and  tyrosinase. 

This  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  for  a  few  other  enq 
are  known,  though  they  appear  to  occupy  isolated  positita 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  urease,  which  forms  ammoniui 
carbonate  fi-om  urea,  and  the  new  iifniase  of  Buchner,  which  i 
the  alcohol -producing  enzyme. 


CHAPTER   n. 

DIASTASE.      (aMVLASE,  PTYALIN.) 

Of  the  soluble  ferments  or  enzymes  diastase  has  been 
longest  known.  It  was  first  observed  in  1814  by  Eorchhoff  that 
germinating  barley  grains  contain  a  principle  which  when 
extracted  from  them  by  water  is  capable  of  converting  starch 
into  sugar.  The  power  at  the  time  was  considered  to  be  due 
to  some  property  of  the  gluten  of  the  grain,  and  was  not  put 
down  to  a  separate  constituent  of  the  barley.  But  little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  discovery  for  some  years,  but  in  1823 
Dubrunfaut  repeated  the  observation  and  slightly  extended  it, 
ascertaining  that  the  transformation  was  most  easily  effected 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  C,  and  that  the  sugar  produced  was 
capable  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  In  1831  it  was  discovered  by 
Leuchs  that  saliva  also  possessed  the  power  of  transforming 
starch  into  sugar. 

These  observations  led  the  way  to  the  work  of  Payen  and 
Persoz,  who  were  the  first  to  prepare  diastase  from  the  extracts 
of  germinated  grain.  In  1833  these  observers  steeped  ground 
germinating  barley  for  some  time  in  water,  and  after  filtration 
of  the  extract,  precipitated  bom  it,  by  the  addition  of  strong 
alcohol,  a  white  flocculent  material  which  when  dried  and 
redissolved  was  found  to  'have  the  power  possessed  by  the 
original  extract.  Payen  and  Persoz  extended  their  observations, 
subsequently  discovering  the  same  body  in  oats,  wheat,  maize, 
and  rice  during  the  process  of  germination  and  in  the  tubers 
of  the  potato  while  they  were  in  course  of  growth. 

The  name  diastase  was  given  by  its  discoverers  to  the 
material  precipitated  by  alcohol. 


'O  DIASTASE   (amylase,   PTYALIN). 

The  observation  of  Leucha  in  1831  was  followed  up  in  1: 
by  Miaihe,  who  applied  to  saliva  the  same  treatment  as  that 
adopted  by  Payen  and  Persoz  in  the  case  of  extracts  of  gerralQ- 
ated  grain.     He  added  tu  saliva  absolute  alcohol   in   exi 
and  thereby  produced  a  precipitate  which  like  the  vegel 
diastuBe  was  found  to  possess  a  starch-transforming  powi 

He  named  this  body  salivary  diastase,  indicating  its  suni- 
larity  to,  if  not  identity  with,  the  body  prepared  by  Payen  and 
Persoz,  The  name  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  works  on  ph^o- 
logy,  the  term  ptyulin  having  been  generally  adopted  in 
place. 

The  power  to  saccharify  starch  was  in  the  same  y 
covered  to  be  present  in  another  animal  secretion,  that  of  the 
mammalian  pancreas.  The  discoverers  were  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras,  and  their  work  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
claim  that  a  variety  of  diastase  can  be  extracted  &om  that 
organ. 

Thus  at  comparatively  early  dates  there  were  established 
three  sources  of  diastase,  two  of  animal  and  one  of  vegetable 
origin.  For  a  long  time  these  were  regarded  as  the  special 
situations  of  the  enzyme.  Within  the  past  three  decades 
however  a  far  more  widespread  distribution  has  been  established 
both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  organism. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  investigations  carried  on  in 
the  region  of  plant  life,  we  find  the  subject  taken  up  again  in 
1874  by  von  Gomp-Besanez,  who  found  the  enzyme  in  several 
other  varieties  of  germinating  seeds.  He  was  followed  by 
Kosmann  in  1S77.  Barauetzky  in  1878,  and  Krauch  in  1879. 
Owing  to  the  investigations  of  this  gi-onp  of  workers  the  presence 
of  diastase  was  established  in  the  ordinary  vegetative  members 
of  the  plant  and  in  other  resting  bodies  besides  seeds.  Thus 
Kosmann  and  Krauch  recognized  its  presence  in  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  the  higher  plants,  and  also  in  certain  algae,  lichens, 
mosses  and  fungi,  while  Baranetzky  found  it  both  in  buds  and 
potato- tubers.  These  extended  observations  led  the  latter 
writer  to  suggest  that  it  is  universally  present  in  vegetable 
cells,  80  long  as  the  latter  are  living. 

In  1884  a  very  important  research  upon  this  subject  was 
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carried  out  by  Eraase.  He  used  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  dahlia, 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  maize,  beet,  tobacco,  and  castor-oil  plant, 
of  all  of  which  he  made  watery  extracts.  On  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  these  extracts  a  flocculent  precipitate  fell,  which  he 
collected  and  dried.  On  adding  some  of  this  powder  to  starch- 
paste  the  latter  became  liquefied  and  converted  into  sugar. 
The  amount  of  sugar  formed  was  then  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  weight  of  cuprous  oxide  which  it  formed  when  it 
was  boiled  with  Fehling's  solution. 

Brasse  guarded  his  experiments  from  error  due  to  the 
possible  presence  of  micro-organisms  by  carrj-ing  out  hLs  diges- 
tions in  the  presence  of- traces  of  chloroform,  which  prevents 
the  growth  of  such  organisms. 

The  investigations  of  many  writers  during  more  recent 
years  have  gone  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  Baranetzky's 
suggestion,  while  they  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  diastase 
BO  far  as  to  show  that  at  least  two  varieties  of  it  exist  in  the 
vegetable  organism. 

The  fii^st  of  these  is  the  more  widespread ;  it  apparently  plays 
the  principal  part  in  the  transport  of  starch  from  place  to  place 
about  the  plant  and  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  vegeta- 
tive organs.  The  other  is  almost  if  not  entirely  confined  to 
germinating  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  Graminere,  and  is 
probably  the  body  Brst  prepared  by  Payen  and  Persoz.  These 
two  varieties  have  been  called  for  purposes  of  distinction, 
diastase  of  tj-atislocatiuH  and  of  secretion  respectively. 


Diastase  of  translocation. 

This  enzyme  is  the  more  widely  distributed  of  thfe  two, 
not  only  occurring  in  the  vegetative  organs  but  being  present 
in  the  seed  during  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Its 
action  can  be  studied  upon  grains  of  starch  in  the  vegetable 
tissues  themselves,  or  it  can  be  extracted  from  the  tissues  by 
water  or  by  glycerine,  and  its  behaviour  tested  by  mixing  such 
an  extract  with  either  a  thin  starch-paste  or  a  solution  of  soluble 
starch.  In  the  former  case  the  diaatasic  solution  gradually 
dissolves  the  starch  grain,  sometimes  from  the  outside  only. 
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(jometimea  from  the  interior,  but  it  never  gives  rise  to  any  pitting 
or  corroeion,  so  that  the  shape  and  transparency  of  the  grain 
remain  unaffected  almost  to  the  time  of  its  disappearance.  When 
the  diastase  is  allowed  to  work  upon  a  thin  starch-paste,  made 
by  mixing  about  1  gramme  of  starch  with  lOOc.c.  of  boihng 
water,  the  opalescent  liiuid  slowly  becomes  more  and  more 
transparent  till  it  is  quite  limpid;  it  then  gradually  undergoes 
almost  complete  conversion  into  sugar.  If  a  true  solution  of 
starch  is  substituted  for  the  starch-paste  the  transformation 
into  sugar  is  much  more  rapid.  The  details  of  the  action  will 
be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  action  of  this  form  of  diastase  takes  place  most 
energetically  at  a  temperature  of  45° — 50°  C. 

Diastase  of  translocation  has  been  described  as  oc- 
curring in  leaves,  shoots,  and  certain  re  serve -organs.  In  1889 
it  was  found  by  Kjeldahl  to  be  present  in  the  ungerminated 
grains  of  barley,  a  discovery  confirmed  by  Brown  and  Morris 
the  next  year.  Kjeldahl  showed  that  while  the  extract  of 
ungerrainated  barley  was  able  to  convert  solutions  of  soluble 
starch  rapidly  into  sugar  its  activity  on  thin  starch-paste  was 
but  slight.  Brown  and  Morris  studied  the  formation  and 
distribution  of  the  enzyme  during  the  process  of  ripening  or 
maturation  of  the  barley  grain.  The  chief  place  of  its  occur- 
rence is  the  bulk  of  the  endosperm,  in  which  it  may  be  found 
during  its  development.  It  is  always  most  plentiful  in  the  part 
of  the  endosperm  which  is  nearest  the  young  embryo,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  prepare  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  aa  it 
increases  in  size.  It  thus  appears  in  the  barley  grain  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  other  variety  of  diastase,  to  be  described 
later,  which  is  only  found  after  maturation  and  indeed  at  the 
coninaencement  of  germination.  The  translocation-diastase 
makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  development 
of  the  endosperm,  and  gradually  increases  until  that  develop- 
ment is  completed  but  the  grain  not  ripened.  Brown  and 
Morris  estimated  carefully  the  amounts  of  diastase  present  in 
barley  grains  at  three  stages  of  their  formation ; — (!)  when  the 
endospeim  was  half  developed ;  (ii)  when  the  development  had 
reached  two-thirds  of  its  total  amount ;   (iii)  when  it  was 
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complete.  The  amount  of  the  diaatase  was  ascertained  by 
finding  what  amount  of  soluble  starch  could  be  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  ground-up  substance  of  the  same  number  of  barley 
grains  acting  for  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  relative  quantities  were  found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
4'4  :  7'S  :  9'7,  showing  that  as  the  embryo  grows  the  quantity 
of  diastase  found  in  its  viciniiy  increases  pari  passu  with  the 
growth,  confirming  the  idea  that  the  enzyme  makes  its  appear- 
ance with  a  view  to  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

Not  only  does  this  variety  of  diastase  appear  in  the  seed 
outside  the  embryo,  but  when  the  latter  begins  to  grow  during 
germination  the  same  diastase  is  found  to  be  developed  iu  its 
cells,  not  so  much  in  the  cotyledon  as  in  the  plumule  and 
radicle,  the  parts  namely  in  which  growth  is  most  vigorous. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  Baranetzky's  idea  of  diastase  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  every  vegetable  cell  seems  to  be 
confirmed.  The  function  of  this  amount  of  diastase  is  not 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  sugar  from  the  endosperm  of 
the  parent  but  with  translocations  in  the  body  of  the  embryo 
itself 

The  diastase  of  leaves  and  shoots  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  ungerminated  grain  and  appeal's  to  be  the  same  variety. 
The  disappearance  of  starch  from  the  leaves  of  plants  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  after  its  ibrmatiun  and  deposition  in  the 
ehloroplastids  during  sunlight,  has  always  been  associated  with 
the  pi-esence  of  the  enzyme,  though  no  detailed  investigations 
into  the  conditions  of  the  disappeai-ance  were  made  till  recently. 
In  1890  the  existence  of  diastase  iu  foliage  leaves  was  contro- 
verted by  Wortniann,  who,  in  consequence  of  failure  to  extract 
it  in  many  cases,  asserted  that  the  conversion  of  this  starch 
into  sugar  was  effected  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  living  cell  itself,  and  not  by  the  agency  of  an 
enzyme.  This  statement  led  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the 
subject  of  the  starch -trans  formations  in  leaves  by  Vines  and  by 
Brown  and  Morris,  with  the  result  of  fully  estabUshing  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Erasse  and  other  earlier  writers. 
At  about  the  same  time  an  elaborate  paper  by  Krabbe  was 
published  which  showed  that  the  visible  mode  of  dissolution  of 
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the  Htarch -granule  within  the  cell  corresponds  to  that  obaervefi 
when  it  is  treated  with  diastase  outside  the  plant. 

Vinea  carried  on  his  work  largely  with  the  leaves  of  grasses, 
which  he  extracted  with  water.  Some  of  his  extracts  wej-e 
filtered,  and  others  used  while  still  turbid.  The  latter  were 
found  to  be  more  active  than  the  former,  a  fact  which  suggests 
that  Wortmann  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  diastase  contained  in 
the  leaf  by  the  operation  of  filtration,  the  enzyme  for  some 
reason  not  having  fully  passed  into  solution.  Vines  was  able 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  diastase  from  the  grass  leaves  which 
exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  activity.  He  suggests  that  though 
the  amount  of  enzyme  at  any  given  moment  may  be  small, 
there  is  a  constant  secretion  or  formation  of  it.  so  that  the  total 
amount  produced  is  sufiGcient  to  cause  the  conversion  of  all  the 
starch  translocated  during  the  night. 

Th«  work  of  Brown  and  Morris  appeared  in  1893  and  is  the 
fullest  and  moat  detailed  that  has  at  present  been  carried  out 
on  the  diastase  of  foliage  leaves. 

At  the  outset  of  their  investigations  they  were  able  to 
ex])lain  the  apparent  absence  of  diastase  from  many  leaves  which 
was  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  very  small  diastasic  powei' 
of  filtered  extracts.  They  dried  leaves  of  various  plants  in  air 
at  a  temperature  of  40"  to  50"  C.  and  reduced  them  to  a  fine 
powder.  An  extract  of  10  grammes  of  such  powder,  the  leaf  of 
Heliantliun  tuberosiis  being  used  in  the  experiment  quoted,  was 
made  by  steeping  it  for  some  time  in  water  to  which  a  trace  of 
chloroform  was  added.  Finally  the  extract  was  filtered.  Two 
digestions  of  solutions  of  soluble  starch  were  then  carried  out, 
the  extract  described  being  used  in  one  of  them,  while  10 
grammes  of  unoxtracted  powdered  leaves  were  employed  in  the 
other.  The  relative  diastasic  activity  in  the  two  cases  was 
found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  7  :  1  in  favour  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  the  estimation  being  made  by  observation  of  the  cupric- 
reducing  power  of  the  products  of  the  digestions. 

The  authors  advance  two  reasons  to  explain  the  difference, 
the  first  being  the  great  i-esiatance  which  protoplasm  often 
bfTiini  to  the  separation  of  the  enzyme,  and  the  second  the  action 
of  the  taimin  so  frequently  present  in  leaveis,  which 
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it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  extract  the  enzyme  from  the 

cells. 

Brown  and  Morris  investigated  the  leaves  of  34  species  of 
plants  beloDging  to  a  great  many  different  Natural  Orders  and 
found  that  all  contained  a  measurable  amount,  though  the 
quantities  differed  very  considerably.  The  Leguminosae  were 
especially  rich,  the  common  Pea  (Pisum  sativum)  being  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  among  them ;  its  diastasic  activity  was 
nearly  one-half  that  of  malt. 

Though  exact  quantitative  determinations  of  the  enzyme  were 
hardly  if  at  all  possible,  comparative  estimations  were  found 
easy  to  make.  The  method  of  measuring  the  amount  of  starch 
conversion  which  an  extract  is  capable  of  carrying  out  under 
certain  standard  conditions  and  in  unit  time  has  been  shown 
by  Kjeldahl  to  yiuld  accurate  results,  and  from  it  he  formulated 
a  "  law  of  proportionality "  which  may  be  expressed  thus' ; 
"  providing  a  starch -trans  formation  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below 
a  cupric-reducing  power  of  k  25  to  30  for  the  mixed  products  of 
hydrolysis,  then  under  identical  conditions  of  time,  temperature, 
and  concentration,  the  cupric-reducing  power  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  diastase  originally  present"' 

Brown  and  Morris  further  showed  not  only  that  diastase  is 
present  in  foliage  leaves,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  its 
amount  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time,  under  differences 
in  their  environment.  This  point  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  for  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  there  is  a  considerable  formation  during 
darkness  and  a  conspicuous  diminution  during  bright  sunshine. 

The  work  of  Brown  and  Morris  receives  material  support 
from  some  investigations  published  in  the  same  year  by 
St  Jentys.  He  has  found  that  the  diastase  is  formed  only  in 
small  quantities  as  it  is  required.  When  an  aqueous  extract  of 
leaves  is  prepared,  it  usually  contains  tannin,  which  causes  the 
precipitation  of  the  starch.     The  latter  is  only  acted  on  with 

'  Brown  and  Morris.  "On  the  Chemistry  and  PhjHiologr  of  Foliage 
LettTBB,"  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  Tram.  1893,  p.  637. 

'  It  repreaenta  the  apparent  percentage  amount  oF  dextrose  tvhich  a  substance 
oonlaiUB  u  deteitoined  by  itn  cnpric  redaction.  Tbas  k  25  means  that  the 
redndng  powac  of  the  Bubstanee  ia  one-qoarter  that  of  deitrose. 
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tttWmiHy  tinder  auch  conditions.  Moreover  the  tannin  pre^ 
titlilltti'M  lli^  diastoee  itself.  I 

tliwidcH  occurring  in  the  actively  vegetative  parte  of  then 
\\\m\1  this  form  of  diastase  is  found  also  in  the  reservoirs  afm 
«iitn<liy  material,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  there  at  thel 
Hiiii'  when  a  coll  b  made  upon  the  reserve  supply,  as  happens  I 
hn'  iiiatnncQ  when  growth  recommences.  I 

All  investigation  of  the  potato  by  Pronet  has  brought  to  I 
lljjiil.  ttitvumi  vory  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  formatiooj 
«nil  dUtribution  of  this  variety  of  the' enzyme  in  the  tissae  ofl 
tilio  tiibur.  On  the  onset  of  the  germination  of  that  organ  it  ill 
(iiHMlhlo  to  notice  that  the  buds  near  its  apex  develop  morel 
rnplilly  than  those  situated  lower  down.  Prunet  separated  thel 
ilifTurL'nt  regions  of  the  sprouting  potato,  and  made  vater^l 
nilimoto  of  each.  He  ascertained  the  diastasic  powers  of  thel 
nnvxral  extracts  thus  prepared  by  precipitating  the  enzyme  with  I 
»li<itiMi  of  alcohol,  filtering,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate,  andl 
thi>n  ftllnwing  it  to  act  upon  thin  starch-paste.  His  results  areA 
oniit[iHrativu  merely  and  perhaps  only  approximately  accurate,'! 
M  ho  imftd  for  an  indication  of  the  progiess  of  the  digesttoal 
kltiiply  the  Colour  obtained  by  the  addition  of  iodine.  As  thel 
Hlnroh  in  nuoh  a  digestion  disappears,  this  colour,  which  is  at  I 
lirat  liliit),  ohanged  in  the  direction  of  purple,  then  becomes  red,  J 
Itntl  Himlly  is  not  developed.  The  method  is  not  so  accurate  as fl 
litiK  iiii'HMureinent  of  the  sugar  produced,  but  it  yields  reliable  I 
("iiupiiriitivii  r«hiitts.  He  found  that  while  dia^stase  is  presenfcl 
In  itll  part*  of  the  tuber  during  the  progress  of  its  germinatioal 
||.  In  In  ffi'tiaUwt  amount  near  the  points  where  active  growth  iai 
|iriKiiir(tiiig.  The  commencement  of  the  growth  of  the  young! 
nhii'it*  i"  acoonipMiiied  by  a  production  of  the  enzyme  in  their! 
lliiliiiMliatit  neighbourhood,  and  as  they  become  longer  the! 
rminnlion  of  thu  diastase  can  bo  traced  further  and  further! 
hifill-  I'ninel  nMtiinatod  at  the  same  time  the  sugar  existing^.l 
III  tho  Hme  regions  of  tlie  potato  and  found  a  correspondence  I 
liokwinin  th"  amount  of  the  two  bodies.  ■ 

III  IHDH  the  writer  canied  out  a  serie-s  of  investigations  on  I 
liliii  pi'ooifHxeB  of  germination  of  the  pollen  grains  of  various  I 
nliLiil'ii,  in  the  course  of  which   the  prewnce  of  this  form  of  1 
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e  extracted  from  pollen 
At  the  onset  of  germi- 


diastase  was  recognized  in  those  of  several  species.  Starch  was 
found  to  be  present  in  many  of  the  pollens  examined  and  to 
occur  also  in  the  tissues  of  the  styles  down  which  the  tubes 
penetrate  in  the  process  of  the  germination  of  the  pollen  grain. 
The  diastase  was  looked  for  by  similar  methods  to  those  already 
described  and  was  found  in  most  cases. 
The  same  enzyme  was  discovered  i 
in  some  of  the  flowers  examined. 

The  quantity  of  diastase  which  can  t 
varies  considerably  from  time  to  time, 
nation  of  the  grain  it  i.s  usually  considerably  increased,  and  it 
appeal's  to  accompany  the  tube  as  the  latter  elongates,  which 
suggests  a  formation  not  only  in  the  grain  but  in  its  tube  also. 
As  the  pollen  loses  its  power  of  germination  with  the  increase 
I  of  age,  it  loses  at  the  same  time  the  diastase  which  it  contains. 
I  Thus,  as  in  the  potato,  it  is  possible  to  trace  clearly  the  in- 
1  finence  which  the  enzyme  exerts  on  the  process  of  gei'mination. 
The  statement  of  Kosmann  that  diastase  can  be  extracted 
from  fungi  was  for  a  long  time  unsupported.     It  seems  some- 
what unlikely  at  first  sight  that  it  should  occur  there,  as  these 
plants  do  not  contain  starch.     It  has  however  been  shown  that 
glycogen  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  them,  and  as 
I  glycogen  resembles  starch  bo  very  closely  this  a  priori  difficulty 
I  disappears. 

In  1883  some  investigations  were  made  by  Duclaux  into  the 
I  behaviour  of  Aspergillus  niger  under  different  conditions,  and 
1  he  ascertained  that  this  fungus  has  the  power  of  sacchari^iug 
vBtarch  solutions  in  the  same  way  as  germinated  barley.  More 
I  extended  observations  were  carried  out  by  Bourquelot  ten  years 
rlater,  and  the  latter  botanist  was  successful  in  proving  that 
■diastase  can  be  extracted  from  a  culture  of  the  fungus  at  the 
Itime  when  it  is  in  full  fnictification.  The  estimation  of  the 
l«mount  is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  as  we  shall  see  later 
W  Aspergillus  niger  contains  other  enzymes,  one  of  which  acts 
J  upon  the  sugar  to  which  the  starch  gives  rise,  decomposing  it 
I  during  the  progress  of  the  experiinent. 

In  1895  Bourquelot  and  H^rissey  demonstrated  the  presence 
I  of  the  same  diastase  in  the  ti.ssue  of  Polyporus  sidphureits.     It 
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y,tMM  ut  tliiH  riingii'^,  0&  it  does  in  Aspergillus,  side  by  side  with 
Mlltci  i'ii»,v"K"*.  hut  can  rettdily  be  extracted  by  expreaeing  the 
l^itv  kC  I'll"  \iuge  thallus  and  precipitating  it  with  twice  its 
ViOtitiH-  I'f  I'S  "/o  alcohol.  The  diastasic  power  can  be  demon- 
«^(«ii>tl  by  using  the  juice  without  this  treatment 

At^«<iiling  to  De  Bary,  diastase  can  be  extracted  from  the 
|il<wi<ii'di>iii>  "t  Aethalium,  a  Myxomyce^te,  and  Stone  states  that 
||<  In  |iiimi'nt  in  Taka,  a  preparation  of  Eiirotium  orytae. 

MiMTiH  and  Wells  have  shovvn  that  diastase  cau  also  be 
ti«|.i«i<l'ii<l  from  yoaat  cells,  and  many  observers,  especially 
Ijiiiiili'i  llruutuu  luiii  MacFadyen,  and  Wortmann,  have  found 
It  Ml  I'll  oxdivtud  by  bacteria.  Its  presence  in  those  organisms 
iH>t>mii  iKil  U<  bi3  constant,  but  to  depend  upon  the  medium  in 
wlllcli  Uii'y  tri-  cultivated. 

Iliiiwtii  hiiM  detected  diastase  in  the  latex  of  Ficiis  etattioa, 
l'iirit'<i  i»ii>"H'^<  '^'■'J  Papaver  sovmiferuin.  It  can  be  separated 
hijiii  ltn>  liitfix  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

Till'  tixintiinci)  of  diastase  in  tissues  containing  starch  or 
ulv«i)if<'ii  i*  ""''  ••iirprising  when  we  regard  its  importance  in 
|.)m'  iIIuiinI'I""  "I*  tli'-''^')  carbohydrates.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
<il|itil'  IrliwijiiH  in  which  they  are  very  rarely  pi'esent,  if  at  all. 
Ill  iliiF  ntutii  111  the  "ngar  beet,  in  which  the  reserve  materials 
tiiilio  (ililMOy  til"  f"i'""  i^f  cane-sugar,  Gonncrmauu  states  that  he 
liiii|ii»'"il  friiiii  cnixhf^  germinating  roots  on  enzyme  which 
iJlutiNl'Kil  Bl.Hl'i'h-pi'J'l''  '""'  amylodextrin.  Baranetzky  detected 
illiMliMii  hIn"  I"  I'h"  <'>trr(>t  and  the  turnip. 

IHa^tase  of  secretion. 
TIpI*  viirii'l-y  "f  <liiuitiwo  ia  especially  connected  with  the 
HiiitiMNN  iif  i/iirinlimUon  and  can  be  most  favourably  studied  in 
I  III-  Ml"'"*  "I  Mi'w*""'  'f  ''''■  pi^grosa  of  the  development  of  the 
Ktiiliiyi'  I"  I'll"  l(*'i'"iI'i"^inK  ***'^  ^  studied  with  the  aid  of 
Mill  iiil'ni*""!'"'  "li'^'S**"  '"  '■'^"  starch-containing  cells  of  the 
litltliiiilii<nii  nun  I"'  "baervi'd  at  it  time  when  the  primary  radicle 
llHH  ItlrMllHl"!  »  l""H''''  "*■  "'"""■  2  '"""■  '^^^  **"^  "^  ^^"^  *^^"* 
|||4Nilllt<  lil'i'limi  'I"W"f  ""<'  ■'*"■  "tai-ch  giuins  at  this  period  begin 
III  lllllitHli'  •  I'l'iKiw*  "f  iliiwoliition  which  is  entu-ely  diffei-ent 
iMlltl  Midi.  Wllliih  mtt  he  nbiwrvcd  in  other  regions  of  the  plar" 
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Instead  of  gradually  dissolving  without  altemtion  of  their 
shape,  they  show  small  indentations  or  pittings  on  their 
surfacea  These  gradually  become  deeper  and  wider,  and  the 
grain  is  soon  broken  up  into  irregular  pieces,  while  the 
separate  lamina  tend  to  split  off  from  each  other.  This  process 
of  erosion  is  followed  later  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  grain. 

The  formation  and  behaviour  of  the  diastase  which  is  the 
instrument  in  effecting  this  change  has  been  studied  especially 
by  Brown  and  Morris  and  by  Haberlandt,  who  carried  out  their 
work  chiefly  on  different  cereals,  principally  barley  and  rye. 
Thty  agree  iu  attributing  its  origin  to  a  true  process  of  secretion 
carried  out  by  the  embryo,  which  thus  prepares  the  way  for  its 
own  nutrition,  pouring  enzymes,  of  which  diastase  is  one,  into 
the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  by  the  side  of  which  the  embiyo 
rests. 

The  embryo  in  the  grasses  lies  at  one  end  of  the  grain  and 
the  portion  of  it  which  is  in  contact  with  the  tissue  of  the 
endosperm  is  the  so-called  scidelluM,  a  mass  of  parenchymatous 
tissue  whose  morphological  nature  has  been  much  disputed, 
but  which  is  probably  a  specially  differentiated  portion  uf  the 
cotyledon.     Over  the  surface  of  the  scutellum,  abutting  on  the 

I  cells  of  the  endosperm,  there  is  a  well-marked  external  layer  or 
epithelium.  This  is  composed  of  closely  set  columnar  cells, 
about  three  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  which  are  arranged 
with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  The 
cell-walls  are  delicate  and  thin,  and  made  of  unchanged  cellulose. 
Each  cell  contains  a  finely  granular  protoplasm  and  a  fairly 
large  nucleus.  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Brown  and  Morris 
the  functions  of  this  epithelium  were  thought  to  be  confined  to 
the  absorption  of  digested  reserve-materials,  passing  from  the 
endosperm  to  the  embryo.  These  observers  have  shown  that 
they  are  also  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  one,  if  not  two 
enzymes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  diastase  under  consideration, 

I  and  the  other  is  an  agent  in  the  preliminary  destruction  of  the 
■cell-walls.  A  few  hours  after  placing  the  grains  of  barley  under 
conditions  favourable  for  germination  a  marked  change  takes 
place  in  the  contents  of  the  cells.  The  protopla* 
■ J t 
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visibly  ccwirser  in  structure  and  the  grauulea  increase  in  i 
and  number,  becoming  so  prominent  in  the  cell  that  the  nucleus 
is  almost  hidden.  These  changes  are  complete  in  about  1 — 2 
daj'S,  and  the  condition  of  the  cells  remains  thenceforward 
unaltered  as  long  as  germination  proceeds.  The  tissue  of  the 
endosperm  above  the  scutelluin  becomes  depleted  of  its  starch. 
while  thii  coarse  granularity  of  the  epithelium  persists,  and  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo  itself,  particularly  the  cells  of  the  scutellum, 
become  more  and  more  charged  with  newly  formed  starch 
grains.  When  the  reserve  store  of  starch  in  the  endosperm 
has  been  thus  absorbed,  the  epithelial  cells  again  change  in 
appearance,  losing  their  granularity  and  becoming  transparent 
as  at  first.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between 
their  first  and  their  final  condition,  as  in  the  latter  the  nucleus 
is  no  longer  to  he  found,  indicating  that  the  cells  have  finished 
their  work  and  are  on  the  way  to  disintegration.  The  process 
of  germination  thus  shows  that  as  it  commences,  active 
metabolism  goes  on  in  the  epithelium,  synchronous  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  transformation  of  starch;  it 
continues  as  long  as  starch  is  being  digested,  and  ceases  when 
that  pi-ocess  is  over.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  observatioi^  is  that  these  metabolic  changes  are  concerned 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  secretion,  which  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  reserves  of  cellulose  and  starch ;  that  is,  that 
the  epithelium  is  primarily  a.  glandular  structure. 

That  this  conclusion  is  not  merely  hypothetical  has  been 
demonstrated  by  careful  experiments,  carried  out  by  Brown  and 
Morris,  upon  the  artificial  nutrition  of  bai-ley  embryos  removed 
from  germinating  grains.  Such  embryos  were  carefully  dis- 
sected out  and  their  scuteilar  surfaces  freed  from  adhering 
matter  by  careful  stroking  by  means  of  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil 
moistened  with  dilute  sugar  solution.  They  were  then  placed 
upon  a  thin  layer  of  moist  barley  starch,  so  that  their  scutella 
rested  in  contact  with  the  latter.  Within  a  very  short  time 
transitory  starch  grains  could  be  detected  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  scutella,  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  starch  grains 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  showed  them 
to  be  corroded  and  in  process  of  disintegi-ation.     In  further 
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I  experiments  the  excised  embrj-os  were  partially  embedded  iii 

■  a  '5  per  cent,  getatiu  solution  in   which  small  quantities  of 

■  barley  starch  had  been  suspended.  The  embedding  was  carried 
Pont  just  as  the  gelatin  solution  was  on  the  point  of  solidifying,  so 
Itbhat  the  curved  surface  of  each  scutellum  was  in  close  contact 
'  with  the  cultivation  medium.     After  a  short  time  small  pieces 

of  the  gelatin  cut  out  from  the  mass  just  below  the  growing 
embryo  showed  the  starch  grains  affected  as  before.  Besides 
barley  starch,  the  diastai^  that  passed  out  into  the  gelatin  was 
found  to  be  capable  of  corroding  and  dissolving  the  starches  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  maize,  but  to  have  no  evident  action  on  those 
I   of  the  potato  and  kidney-bean. 

Further  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  secretion  of 
I  the  diastase  and  the  epithelium  cells  was  afforded  by  paralysing 
lithe  latter  by  exposing  them  to  ch!<)rofonn  vapour.  After  such 
I  treatment  they  had  no  action  on  the  starch. 

Freshly  dissected  embryos  of  resting  barley  were  sub- 
sequently rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  chloroform 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  extract  was 
then  filtered  and  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  a  2'5  "/„  solution 
of  soluble  starch  and  digested  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of 
30°  C.  It  was  found  to  have  no  dia.'^tasic  action.  At  the  same 
time  sr»me  more  embryos  excLsed  from  grains  of  the  same 
Lflample  of  barley  were  cultivated  for  four  days  upon  appropriate 
loulture  media.  They  were  then  treated  exactly  as  the  first  ones 
I  and  the  extract  was  found  to  have  under  similar  conditions 
considerable  power  of  converting  the  starch  into  sugar.  By 
both  microscopical  and  chemical  methods  Brown  and  Morris 
therefore  showed  \}i9  formation  of  diastase  to  take  place  during 
germination,  and  further,  that  when  formed  it  slowly  diffused 
out  of  the  epithelium. 

These  observers  advanced  further  proof  of  the  formation  of 
the  diastase  by  the  epithelium  by  carefully  removing  the  latter 
from  the  rest  of  the  scutellum  by  gentle  scraping.     They  found 

I  that  scutella  so  denuded  of  their  covering  were  capable  of 
absorbing  soluble  carbohydrates  if  placed  upon  them,  but  they 
bad  lost  their  power  of  corroding  starch  grain.s.  Extremely 
thin  sections  of  the  epithelium,  taken  in  a  plane  tangential  to 
m ^ k .■ 
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the  surface  of  the  scutellum,  and  placed  upon  the  mixture  of 
gelatin  and  starch,  exercised  a  corrosive  and  solvent  actioD  on 
the  starch  grains. 

This  secretory  action  of  the  epithelium  is  only  manifested 
by  grains  in  the  process  of  germination.  The  power  of  formiag 
diastase  seems  only  to  be  acquired  when  the  barley  is  quite 
ripe.  Barley  taken  tresh  from  immature  ears  shows  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  the  structures  of  the  grain  as  already  described, 
but  the  scutella  of  such  uiuipe  grains  have  no  action  on  starch. 
The  diastase  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  present  in 
ungerminated  grain  is  located  in  the  body  of  the  grain  itself 
and  not  in  the  scutellum.  Moreover  by  its  general  behaviour 
it  is  proved  to  be  of  the  translocation  variety. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  secretion  diastase  during  the 
progress  of  germination  is  very  marked.  Comparing  embryos 
after  four  days'  germination  with  others  taken  three  days  later, 
the  diaatasic  activities  of  the  two  were  found  by  Brown  and 
Morris  to  be  as  16  :  66,  Petit  says  that  no  diastase  is  found 
before  the  fourth  day  of  germination. 

Haberlandt  has  put  forward  the  view  that  the  diastase  of 
secretion  is  not  elaborated  only  by  the  scutellum  but  that  the 
so-called  aleurone-layer  of  the  endosperm  is  also  concerned  in 
its  production.  This  layer  is  three  or  four  rows  of  cells  in 
depth,  and  the  constituent  cells  have  thick  and  somewhat 
cuticularised  walls.  It  Js  situated  in  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  grain,  just  underlying  the  wall,  which  is  composed  of  the 
fused  pericarp  and  seed-coat.  The  contents  of  the  cells  are 
chiefly  aleurone  grains  with  a  little  oil,  embedded  in  the 
protoplasm.  Each  cell  contains  a  well-defined  nucleus.  The 
aleurone -layer  covera  the  whole  of  the  endosperm  but  becomes 
much  teas  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  embryo, 
where  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

Haberlandt's  experiments  were  earned  out  upon  rye,  from 
which  he  thinks  histological  and  chemical  evidence  is  forth- 
coming to  prove  that  in  germination  secretion  of  diastase  takes 
place  in  these  cells  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  scutellum.  He 
states  that  during  germination  corrosion  of  the  starch  gnuns 
first  appears  between  the  scutellum  and  the  aleurone- lay ei 
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diastasic  action  upon  the  Btarch  takes  place  earlier  in  the  cells 
underlying  the  ale ii roue-layer  than  in  those  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  endosperm.  The  cells  of  the  aleurone-layer 
assume  the  peculiar  granular  appearance  of  secreting  celb,  an<f 
project  in  papilla  fashion  into  the  interior  of  the  endosperm. 
He  removed  pieces  of  tlie  integument,  which  included  the 
aleurone-layer,  firom  rj-e  grains  which  had  germinated  to  such  a 
point  that  the  connecting  tissue  between  the  latter  and  the 
endosperm  had  been  broken  down,  leaving  the  aleurone-layer  in 
close  connection  with  the  aeed-cnat  and  pericarp.  He  then 
washed  them  with  a  brush  wetted  with  a  weak  sugar  solution, 
and  placed  them  on  moist  filter-paper  with  the  aleurone-layer 
upwards.  Upon  such  preparations  a  small  quantity  of  starch 
suspended  in  water  was  then  carefully  placed,  and  the  whole 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  18 — 20"  C,  Corrosion  of  the  starch 
grains  took  place  within  24  hours. 

Like  the  cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  scutellum,  those  of 
1  the  aleurone-layer  exhibited  no  power  of  corroding  starch  until 
I  the  onset  of  germination. 

In  their  paper  published  in  1890  Brown  and  Morris  opposed 
I  the  views  of  Haberlandt,  and  maintained  the  opinion  that  the 
aleurone-layer  does  not  play  the  part  he  suggested.     In  a  more 
recent  investigation  carried  on  during  1897  Brown  and  Escombc- 
made  a  very  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  upon  this  point, 
1  and   after  carefully  eliminating   the   influence   of  the   action 
of  micro-organisms  and  of  the  possible  presence  of  translocation 
'  diastase  in  the  starch-containing  cells,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  layer  does  possess  a  secretory  function,  and 
I  that  it  forms  a  certain  amount  of  diastase,  but  from  the  mode 
of  its  action  on  starch  grains  they  considered  the  latter  to  be 
the   translocation  variety  of  this   enzyme.     The    pitting   and 
erosion  of  the  grains  of  starch,  so  characteristic  of  the  action  of 
BCUtellar  diastase,  were  not  seen,  but  the  process  was  one  of 
more    regular    solution,   accompanied   in   some   cases   by   tht- 
splitting  of  the  granule  without  previous  pitting. 

The  aleurone-layer  according  to  these  observers  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  formation  of  another  enzyme,  cytase,  which  dissolves 
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Vbu  uill-wulU,  luid  which  will  be  treated  of  id  a  subseqiu 
pIlNfiUir.    Liki)  the  Hculellar  epithelium  therefore  it  secretes  & 
filuyiiitui,  cytaae  and  diastase.     Comparing  the  two  regioi 
HMtutn  that  cytase  ia  most  prominent  in  the  secretion  of  tfi! 
nluiipi'tio-lii^'ur,  diaeta^  m  that  of  the  KCiitellum. 

'I'hi!  rcHulta  of  Haberlandt,  Brown  and  Morris,  and  Brown 
nrfi  iincombe,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of 
iilllwi'  writers,  especially  Grlias,  Hanstoen,  and  Puriewitsch. 
(Irtloi)  h'>[dii  further  that  the  depletion  of  the  starch-contaiaing 
null*  liiilnw  the  aleurone-layer  ia  partly  due  to  residual  c 
csititiiig  in  thvm. 

Th"   differences   between   the   two   varieties  of   vegeta 
ftfiittliuK!  havu  been  studied  by  Linlner  and  Eckbardt,  who  h 
Wfitpnrwl  Lliem  as  they  exist  in  raw  and  in  germinated  b 
Ut  llmir  experimeuts  they  prepared  the  diastaae  of  secreli 
U'fUt  (Utract  of  malt,  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic  e 
'('!»»'/  iim/l"  «xtraets  of  malt  and  of  barley  of  such  strengl 
lilfitt'  li'I'li  Holutions  had  equal  power  of  converting  starch  i 
mt^H'  ""'I  wore  therefore  comparable  in  the  other  peculia 
tit  Irlit'ir  itctioD.     Causing  such  extracts  to  act  upon  solutions  I 
wiliittl"  tlfirch  at  several  different  temperatures,  they  were  a 
ffi  (Urdainict  a  curve  for  each  which  showed  how  differ 
f«rriiiMMtLiirt:M  niodi6ed  their  behaviour.    The  cui'ves  were  d 
mt  y\mi  llitiir  nbMcissffi  represented  the  temperatures,  and  t 
tttmUA  (rti   tho  abscissffi  ordinatee  proportional  to  the  cupi 
fra  Ifl'i '  rwtticltig  power  which  was  found  to  be  possessed  I 
mAuW'fti  tit  l-ho  vnA  of  the  experiment.     The  two  sets  of  cun 
fllffi'Mi'l  iriattrrially.     Malt  diastase  showed  itself  to  possess 
ityUtUHtu  point,  or  point  of  greatest  activity,  at  50°— 55° 
hntSny  diiMtfUMi,  which   is  the  translocation  variety,  was  n 
ffiwtirfitl  ut  +6" — 60"  C,  an  average  of  about  5°C.  lower. 
A  |.nrii|HimLiira  of  .^5   C  they  were  equally  active;  the  bail 
<lliHilflM>  ttl  4 '  C  hiul  na  much  power  of  starch  conversion  as  t 
iiihIi,  'llftaUMf  hnd  at  145"  C. 

KJi'Idahl  nlifi  ha*i  publiahed  some  comparative  experimenl 
ii|ioii   Uit>  two  vtirictiea.     lie  confirms  Lintner's  resi 
tho  optiiiuim  point  of  the  activity  of  secretion-diai 
inkktii  the  point  at  which  it  is  destroyed  by  heat  a  little  highol 
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The  two  vegetable  diastctses  may  be  thus  compared : — 

(1)  Translocation  diastase.  This  dissolves  starch  grains 
without  corrosion;  has  a  ver^'  slow  action  on  starch-paste, 
though  it  readily  converts  soluble  starch  into  sugar;  works 
best  at  a  temperature  of  45° — 50"^  C. ;  is  much  more  active  at 
a  low  temperature  than  secretion  diastase. 

(2)  Diastase  of  secretion.  This  corrodes  starch  grains  and 
disintegrates  them  before  solution;  rapidly  liquefies  starch-paste; 
works  most  advantageously  at  a  temperatui*e  of  SO"* — 55"*  C. 
It  will  withstand  heating  to  70°  C.  without  destruction. 

Diastase  is  secreted  by  some  of  the  lowliest  plants  as  well 
as  those  of  higher  organisation.  In  the  latter  the  presence  of 
the  first  variety  is  connected  with  the  transformation  of  starch 
with  a  view  to  the  transport  of  the  latter  from  one  part  of  the 
plant  to  another,  and  the  enz}rrae  always  remains  within  the 
cells.  Secretion  diastase  on  the  other  hand  is  formed  bv  a 
special  glandular  tissue,  and  is  excreted  from  this  tissue  into 
a  region  where  it  may  prepare  nutritive  substances  to  be 
subsequently  absorbed  by  the  cells  which  in  the  first  place 
prepared  the  enzyme.  The  barley  embryo  in  fact  digests  and 
absorbs  the  endosperm  on  which  it  grows  parasitically. 

When  we  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  low^er  forms  we  can 
recognize  similar  behaviour  on  their  part.  Diastase  has  been 
observed  to  occur  in  several  bacteria,  from  some  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  extract  it.  These  organisms  do  not  uniformly 
contain  it,  nor  is  it  present  at  all  times  in  those  which  do 
secrete  it. 

Lauder  Brunton  and  MacFadyen  isolated  it  from  Klein's 
scurf-bacillus  and  the  Welford  bacillus,  but  these  microbes  only 
secreted  it  when  cultivated  upon  starch -paste.  If  the  cultiva- 
tion-medium was  a  meat  extract,  no  diastase  was  produced. 
Wortmann  showed  in  1882  that  certain  bacteria  exert  diastasic 
powers  on  starch  through  excreting  an  enzyme  when  starch 
grains  are  their  only  available  food. 

In  Bacillus  mesentericus  vulgatus  diastase  has  been  found 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  four  other  enzymes.  The  cholera 
bacillus  of  Koch  can  liquefy  starch-paste  when  cultivated  upon 
it,   and   some   of  the   starch   is   transformed   into   sugar.     It 
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tt|>tM>^'"^l^  (1°^  ^^  M'  ''^^  action  of  its  own  protoplasm,  as  ' 
\V\i«4l,  wild  observed  the  phenomenon,  says  no  enzyme  is  secreted. 
\<i  i*H)i  itt  any  rate  be  extracted  from  the  cells.  On  com- 
lutrlnit  lihi'iM!  results  with  the  others  already  quoted  it  seems 
iiliihiililo  thnt  his  methods  of  extraction  were  defective,  as  it  is 
i1|I1|i'«IL  to  (tee  how  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacillus  and  the 
«MiiH4i-|>nMto  could  come  into  contact,  on  account  of  the  cell- 
wnll  I'hilrhing  the  organism.  Protoplasm  no  doubt  possesses  a 
nliftrnh'tranHforming  power,  but  it  must  come  into  contact  with 
||ii<  ntnnjh  in  oi-der  to  exercise  it.  This  property  of  protoplasm 
will  III!  iimre  fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

ITolTcr  was  able  to  determine  the  secretion  of  diastase  by 
tlitoliniiin  megatherium,  and  found  that  the  amount  thisorgani 
|(ri'|iHr<>ii  dnjiendfi  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  amount  of  cam 
■iljjnr  pri'wnl  in  the  culture  medium.  He  extended  his  i 
moti'dlii'"  In  thin  direction  to  several  of  the  mould  fiingi, 
Aiilltd  the  Nittiie  influence  wns  exerted  by  the  environmei 
I'piibnliuin  fflaucum  ceased  to  form  diastase  at  all  in 
|iriHW<M"<>  of  10  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  and  even  when  the  latt 
only  niH'riiiittHl  to  1*5  per  cent,  the  starch  was  only  slight! 
iMitifiiiHl.  A»J>ergtUu8  niger  behavetl  differently,  produtan 
illdaliNw  "'Vnn  in  the  presence  of  30  per  cent,  of  can 
llHf'-M'ipl'  "iigai^  have  different  powers  of  checking  the  si 
Iff  till'  t'linyiti",  cane-sugar  and  dextrose  being  more  effective! 
tlili  illrtH'tliiii  than  maltose.  As  the  former  are  the  sugi 
witliih  hnvii  the  grentOHt  nutritive  value  for  the  organisms  t* 
MMlilt  iipimnrN  t^i  indicate  that  the  formation  of  diastase  j 
llioNii  \iWu\m  only  tnlcm  place  under  the  stimulus  of  a  au 
■tHrVMl'iiiri'  Thlit  l»  rendered  the  more  probable  iu  that  if  t 
iitudlM  Hit"  nn'ilnd  to  more  \-igorou3  growth  by  being  suppliti 
•  nil  |ii'|i<'iPH'i  n  (['■'■'il'"'  I>roportion  of  sugar  is  necessary  ( 
Itiltllilt  ill"  pfoil notion  of  diastase. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ANIMAL  DIASTASE. 


The  existence  of  a  diastasic  property  in  animal  cells  was 
first  indicated  in  1831  by  Leuchs,  who  discovered  saliva  to 
have  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  He  did  not 
take  the  matter  farther,  and  it  was  not  till  1845  that  the 
enzyme  was  prepared  from  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  gland. 
This  was  effected  by  Mialhe,  who  obtained  it  by  precipitation  of 
saliva  with  excess  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  was  prepared  in  a 
purer  form  by  Cohnheim  in  1863  by  a  method  that  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (page  45). 

In  1845  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  prepared  the  same 
enzyme  from  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

Further  observations,  made  chiefly  within  the  present  decade, 
show  that  diastase  is  as  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  as  in 
the  vegetable  body.  Indeed  though  two  varieties  have  not  been 
indicated  so  clearly  as  in  the  latter  case,  we  find  two  modes  of 
action  much  resembling  those  of  the  translocation  and  secretion 
varieties  found  in  plants.  Thus  the  secretions  of  the  salivary 
gland  and  of  the  pancreas  are  poured  out  into  special  regions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  convert  into  a  diffusible  form  the 
starch  and  glycogen  of  the  animal's  food,  while  in  the  cases  of 
tissues  containing  the  latter  of  these  carbohydrates,  an  enzyme 
is  produced  which  acts  only  on  the  glycogen  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  and  from  the  latter  the  diffusible  products  are 
removed  by  a  species  of  translocation. 

Diastase  is  stated  by  Rohmann  to  exist  in  small  amount  in 
the  succus  entericus  or  secretion  of  the  small  intestine,  though 
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either  saliva  or  poucrealic 
Jar  observation.  CompoHng 
the  relative  disAtafiic  powers  of  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  email  intestine,  by  observing  their  power  of 
forming  cupric-oiide-reducing  sugar  from  solatione  of  etoreh, 
he  finds  that  taking  the  reducing  power  of  glucose  aa  aoity  for 
purposes  of  a  standard,  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  three 
■ecretiona  gave  reducing  powers  of  SI,  '36,  and  26  respectively. 
This  amount  of  reducing-sugar  was  produced  by  saliva  and  by 
pancreatic  juice  in  an  hour  or  leas,  while  it  was  only  arrived  at 
under  the  influence  of  intestinal  juice  in  rather  longer  than  a 
day.  The  last-uamed  secretion  therefore  contains  but  a  voiy 
small  amount  of  diastase. 

The  existence  of  the  enzyme  in  the  intestinal  juice  of  tJie 
ebeep  was  proved  by  Pregl  in  1895. 

The  other  variety  which  in  function  at  least  corresponds  to 
translocation  diastase  is  found  in  almost  all  tissues  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  though  it  is  often  present  in  verj-  small  fiuantities 
and  is  difficult  to  extract.  Different  animals  however  show 
considerable  differences  in  these  respects. 

The  liver  ajid  the  muscles  are  the  chief  storehouses  of 
carbohydrate  reserve-material  in  the  body,  where  it  take* 
the  form  of  large  quantities  of  glycogen,  which  varj'  con- 
siderably from  time  to  time.  Carbohydrates  leaWng  the 
liver  are  found  to  be  in  the  form  of  sugar,  most  probably 
glucose,  and  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  the  latter  most 
therefore  take  place  within  the  organ.  Very  conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  prepamtiou  of 
a  soluble  enzyme  from  the  liver  cells,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  gradually  accumulating  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  it« 
•zistence. 

Leaving  that  question  for  the  moment  and  turning  to  other 
body  fluids  in  which  the  existence  of  diaatasic  enzj-mea  would 
seem  lew  probable  than  in  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  aad 
intestinal  juices,  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  of  their 
existence  in  blood  and  lymph.  Bial  in  1893  slated  that  diastase 
could  be  extracted  from  the  Hcrum  of  both  these  fluids  but  not 
from  their  corpuscles.    Rdhmann  about  the  same  time  made  tj 
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observation  that  if  glycogen  is  injected  into  the  lymphatics  of 
an  animal  and  the  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  then  allowed  to 
run  into  alcohol,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  lymph  is  found 
to  have  risen.  The  glycogen  in  his  experiments  was  injected 
in  suspension  in  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  common  salt, 
about  '6%  ii^  strength  (normal  saline  solution).  The  salt 
solution  produced  no  effect  when  injected  alone.  Bohmann 
also  found  diastase  in  blood,  existing  side  by  side  with  other 
enzymes,  but  being  present  only  in  relatively  small  amount. 
Dastre  also  found  diastase  in  lymph,  which  he  sajrs  contains 
'097  parts  of  glycogen  per  1000.  If  the  lymph  is  examined  after 
standing  24  hours,  the  glycogen  has  disappeared.  In  the  paper 
already  quoted  Hamburger  also  states  that  an  enzyme  capable 
of  producing  sugar  exists  in  the  blood.  He  speaks  of  it  as  giving 
rise  very  slowly  to  a  sugar  having  a  reducing  power  greater 
than  that  formed  by  saliva.  It  is  probable,  as  he  points  out, 
that  this  sugar  is  not  the  product  of  the  action  of  diastase 
alone,  but  that  the  body  formed  by  the  latter  is  further  changed 
by  another  enzyme  also  present  in  the  blood.  He  shows  clearly 
however  that  blood  has  the  power  of  transforming  starch  into 
sugar,  which  can  only  be  due  to  diastase. 

Foster  has  found  that  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal 
fluids  have  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  and 
Grohe  says  that  chyle  behaves  similarly.  According  to  Cohn- 
heim  and  B^champ  fresh  filtered  urine  has  the  same  power, 
containing  enough  diastase  to  allow  the  enzyme  to  be  obtained 
from  it  by  precipitation.  Its  presence  in  the  urine  probably 
indicates  that  it  is  in  process  of  being  excreted  firom  the  blood, 
as  the  amount  is  increased  after  meals.  Foster  says  it  can  be 
prepared  from  the  natural  deposits  of  urates,  with  or  without 
previous  washing  with  alcohol. 

The  diastase  which  is  present  in  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
succus  entericus,  is  like  that  of  the  germinating  barley  grain, 
a  secretion  by  a  definite  tissue.  Saliva  in  mammals  is  formed 
in  certain  structures,  known  as  salivary  glands.  There  are  three 
pairs  of  these  in  the  body,  the  parotids  situated  on  the  sides  of 
the  face,  in  front  of  the  ears,  the  submaxillary,  just  below  the 
base  of  each  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  sublingual,  placed  along 
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the  floor  of  the  mouth  between  the  toague  and  the  gums  < 
the  lower  jaw.  Each  is  cotuposed  of  a  number  of  tubes  opeDing 
into  ducts  which  ultimately  coalesce  to  form  a  single  lai^ 
outlet  through  which  the  whole  secretion  of  the  gland  flows. 
The  tube*  are  much  convoluted  and  bound  together  into  lobea 
by  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  whole  gland  forms  a  solid  mass 
of  small  size.  The  act  of  secretion  is  carried  out  in  the 
ultimate  tubes  or  alveoli  of  the  gland.  Each  of  these  consists 
of  a  transparent  basement  membrane,  on  the  inner  face  of  which 
the  secreting  cells  are  placed.  There  is  a  very  small  lumen  or 
canal  in  the  centre,  formed  by  the  free  margins  of  the  cells. 
Each  alveolus  is  bathed  by  the  lymph  which  exudes  from  a 
close  plexus  of  blood  capillaries,  situated  in  the  connective 
tissue  which  is  outside  the  basement  membranes  and  which 
helps  to  bind  the  whole  gland  together.  The  cells  thus  receive 
supplies  of  lymph  at  their  bases,  while  the  secreted  saliva  is 
poured  out  from  thera  into  the  delicate  canal  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  alveolus.  Each  gland  is  supplied  with  a  double 
set  of  nerve  fibres,  one  from  the  cerebro-spinal,  the  other  from 
the  sympathetic  system. 

The  structure  of  the  secreting  cells  differs  in  one  important 
respect  from  that  of  the  cells  of  the  acutellar  epithelium  of  the 
barley.  There  is  no  cellulose  membrane  investing  them  and 
their  protoplasm  is  therefore  constantly  bathed  by  the  lymph 
which  reaches  them  freely.  They  are  composed  of  protoplasm 
which  can  be  seen  to  be  arranged  in  a  network ;  this  is  fiiirly 
regular  and  close  in  some  cells,  while  in  others  the  size  of 
its  meshes  varies  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  cell.  The  outer 
part  or  limiting  layer  of  the  cell  has  much  closer  meshes  than 
any  other,  and  forms  an  almost  continuous  layer.  Between  the 
meshes  of  the  protoplasm  there  is  a  more  trausparent,  possibly 
fluid  material,  often  known  as  paraplasm.  This  may  contain 
various  substances  and  may  be  crowded  with  granular  matter. 
There  is  alwa^'s  a  conspicuous  nucleus  present  but  its  position 
varies  in  cells  of  different  glands. 

The  process  of  formation  of  the  diastase,  or  ptyalin,  aa  it  is 
frequently  called,  can  be  traced  by  a  microscopic  e.vaminatioQ 
of   the   cells   under  different  conditions  of    the  animaL 
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examined  after  a  period  of  fasting  the  meshes  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  found  to  be  filled  with  granules  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  hardly  if  at  all  visible  and  the 
nucleus  is  altogether  obscured.  If  the  gland  is  taken  from  the 
body  immediately  after  a  copious  outflow  of  saliva  has  taken 
place,  the  granules  are  smaller  and  sparser,  and  are  accumulated 
on  the  sides  of  the  cells  next  to  the  lumen,  the  outer  border 
appearing  clear.  The  whole  cell  is  somewhat  smaller,  as  if 
shrunken,  and  the  nucleus  is  plainly  visible.  The  examination 
can  be  made  upon  the  fresh  tissue,  or  more  easily  after  treat- 
ment of  it  with  osmic  acid,  which  stains  the  granules  black. 

The  process  of  secretion  appears  to  consist  of  three  stages, 
absorption  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  lymph  by  the  cell,  the 
manufacture  and  deposition  of  the  granules  in  its  interior,  and 
the  subsequent  solution  of  these  and  their  coincident  extrusion 
from  the  cell  into  the  duct.  All  these  processes  are  under  the  /] 
control  of  the  nerves  which  are  supplied  to  the  glands,  each  of 
which  has  a  definite  part  to  play  in  the  sequence  of  events. 
In  the  case  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  the  formation  and 
solution  of  the  granules  appear  to  be  regulated  by  a  branch  of  "\^ 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  and  their  extrusion  fi*om  the 
cells  by  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  7th  cranial  nerve. 
The  whole  nervous  action  is  controlled  by  the  brain. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  granules  is  not  completely  known. 
They  are  probably  not  diastase  itself,  but  an  immediate  ante- 
cedent which  becomes  diastase  in  the  process  of  dissolving  and 
leaving  the  cell.  This  view  is  however  based  rather  upon 
analogy  with  what  happens  in  certain  other  glands  than  upon 
direct  observation  of  the  salivary  ones. 

In  some  of  the  salivary  cells  the  granules  are  certainly  not 
all  diastase,  as  the  secretion  of  the  gland  contains  other  bodies 
as  well,  notably  mucin.  Still  the  granularity  and  the  amount 
of  diastase  obtainable  from  a  gland  appear  to  vary  together. 

The  granular  appearance  thus  noticed  in  the  animal  cell 
recalls  the  fact  that  a  similar  granularity  may  be  observed  in 
the  scutellar  epithelium  of  the  barley  grain  while  diastase  is 
being  formed  there. 

Similar  appearances  to  those  described   for  the  salivary 
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jflitntl  may  be  observed  in  the  cells  of  tbe  pancreas,  which  hss 
n  vury  niiiiiliir  structure.  The  cells  of  this  organ  however 
Miorold,  in  addition  to  diastase,  other  enzymes  which  will  be 
iliMniNted  later.  The  granules  of  these  cells  have  been  ascer- 
tiiinod  not  to  be  composed  of  the  enzymes  themselves,  but  of 
ftiiLiKiodtiiits  of  them  koown  as  tymogetus.  Possibly  the  granules 
iliHVir  from  each  other,  some  being  those  of  one  zymogen,  others 
i.h<«iit  of  another. 

The  amount  of  diastase  in  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  varies 
iwoorrling  to  the  animal  from  which  thoae  fluids  are  taken. 
It  in  looHt  in  the  juices  of  the  herbivora,  the  saliva  of  the 
\viTm  Iming  practically  devoid  of  it.  There  is  very  littl» 
«((i*iii  ill  the  secretions  of  young  animals  so  long  as  they 
iijii  Nuckted. 

Thtj  diaHtase  of  blood  and  lymph  may  be  compared  with  the" 
trnimltMution  diastase  of  plants.     It  acts  upon  substances 
*ti««i  Hiiids  and  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  carbohydrate* 
ill  thn  alimentary  canal.     Its  mode  of  formation  is  unknown, 
Mm  iiiioroHcope  affording  no  information  on  this  point, 

Tiiniiiig  now  again  to  the  question  of  the  storage  of  reserve 
i«tlMihydrat«js  in  the  body  and  the  possibility  of  their  trana- 
I'Minlidii  by  means  of  diastase,  we  find  our  information  is  not 
mt  (■imiplntu  as  that  concerning  the  secretions  of  the  glands 
ilMHTrlntMJ.  The  most  prominent  organ  in  the  transformation  oC 
■il'ili  r«WTfvo-carbohydrates  is  the  liver,  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
ilitlfMit  Ur|{»  quantities  of  glycogen  which  vary  considerably 
friiHi  tiifni  to  time.  Glycogen  in  the  animal  organism  appears 
Iji  Ukn  Mill  jiliicr  of  Starch  in  the  vegetable  one,  being  tha 
frriMi  ill  wliinh  carbohydrate  material,  largely  derived  from  the 
nllliJ»ntiu-y  canal,  is  stored  till  needed  in  the  processes  of^~ 
nil  ItI  lion. 

It  hoN  boon  known  since  the  time  of  Claud  Bernard  that 
thn  blood  coming  from  the  liver  contains  a  variable  amount  of 
»\\^M.  and  that  during  a  period  of  fasting  it  contains  mure  than 
diHW  thu  blood  of  the  portal  vein  which  carries  to  that  organ 
tho  productH  of  digestion.  When  the  liver  of  an  animal  is 
riiinoved  from  the  body,  the  post-mortem  changes  which  take 
ulaoe  in  it  are  always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  sugar. 
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aad  as  the  glycogen  gradually  disappears  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  former. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  diastasic  enzyme  in  the 
liver  ceils  is  one  which  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
Most  of  the  older  experimenters  failed  to  extract  such  a  body, 
and  the  change  was  supposed  therefore  to  be  effected  by  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells,  both  during  life  and  during  the  post- 
mortem changes. 

In  considering  whether  the  evidence  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated points  to  the  existence  of  an  enzyme  it  should  be 
borne  in  nitnd  that  in  many  caites  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
extract  such  a  body  from  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  by  the  mere 
process  of  maceration  with  water  or  other  extracting  fluid.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  enzyme  is  held 
by  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm  with  very  great  tenacity. 
This  appears  very  evident  on  comparing  the  results  of  Wort- 
mann  on  the  diastase  of  foliage  leaves  with  those  of  Brown  and 
Morris  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Another  instance 
of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  recent  experiments  of  Eochner, 
in  which  he  has  extracted  an  alcohol-producing  enzyme  from  the 
body  of  the  yeast  cell  by  the  employment  of  strong  pressures. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  the 
difficulty  of  extraction  is  apparently  not  sufficient  proof  that 
an  enzyme  may  not  be  present,  though  simple  maceration  fails 
to  extract  it. 

Of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  liver,  Von  Wittich  and  Claud  Bernard  both  claim  to  have 
extracted  an  enzyme  from  the  hepatic  cells.  Tiegel  on  the 
other  hand  failed  to  obtain  one,  and  Seegen  and  Kratchmer, 
after  many  experiments,  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence. 

An  extended  series  of  observations  was  made  by  Miss  Eves 
in  1882.  This  author  dried  the  livers  of  various  animals  at  a 
moderate  temperature  and  then  reduced  them  to  a  powder  in  a 
mortar.  The  dried  powder  was  subsequently  extracted  with 
salt  solution  and  the  liquid  filteretl.  Extracts  so  prepared  were 
found  to  be  capable  of  effecting  starch  transformation,  but  the 
diaatasic  powers  they  possessed  were  very  small  in  comparison 
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with  those  of  galiva ;  so  small  indeed  that  her  conclusion  was 
that  certainly  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  and  dia- 
appearance  of  glycogen  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  enzyme 
in  the  celb.  She  attributed  the  small  amount  obtained  in  her 
extracts  to  the  blood  which  had  remained  iu  the  organ. 

The  Bubject  has  been  investigated  by  many  experimenters 
during  the  present  decade,  and  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that 
a  diastase  ia  present  in  the  liver,  though  there  is  not  yet  an 
agreement  as  to  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  metabolUm  of  the 
organ.  About  the  year  1890  Kaufmann  published  the  results 
of  some  experiments  made  with  the  bile  secreted  by  various 
animals.  He  says  that  the  bile  of  the  pig,  the  sheep,  and  the 
ox  are  all  strongly  diastasic,  that  no  enzyme  can  be  detected  in 
that  of  the  dog,  while  that  of  the  cat  contains  a  relatively 
small  amount.  Kaufmann  infers  from  these  results  that  the 
liver  cells  do  normally  form  diastase. 

Very  exhaustive  experiments  upon  this  subject  have  been 
earned  out  by  Pavy.  He  removed  the  liver  from  rabbits 
immediately  after  death  and  rapidly  reduced  them  to  pulp  by 
passing  them  through  a  mincing  machine  and  subsequently 
pounding  them  in  a  mortar.  The  pulp  was  stirred  up  with  a 
large  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand  under 
this  liquid  for  six  months,  by  which  treatment  the  proteids  of 
the  tissue  were  completely  coagulated.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  the  alcohol  was  strained  off  and  the  liver  substance 
wiwhed  Hucceaaively  with  fresh  alcohol  and  with  ether.  It 
then  dried,  powdered,  and  parsed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Two 
grams  of  this  liver  powder  were  thrown  into  boiling  water,  while 
another  portion  of  the  same  weight  was  incubated  for  4  hours 
at  46"  C.  with  20  c.c.  of  1  °/o  sodium  chloride  solution.  BoUi 
wore  then  titrated  with  Fehling's  fluid.  The  boiled  digestioa 
contained  46  per  cent,  of  reducing-sugar,  the  incubated  one 
4'27  per  cent.  As  the  original  liver  contained  both  glycogen 
and  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  the  increased  quantity  found  after 
incubation  clearly  shows  the  transformation  of  the  glycogen 
under  the  influence  of  liver  diastase. 

Pavy  has  shown  further  that  the  diastase  so  detected  will 
survive   prolonged   heating   to   80"  C.   if  perfectly   dry,      He 
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heated  some  of  the  liver  powder  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol 
for  5  minutes  over  boiling  water,  then  dried  it  again.  Experi- 
ments with  this  material  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  one 
just  quoted  gave  the  same  result,  except  that  the  portion  not 
incubated  but  boiled  at  once  in  water  caused  no  reduction  of 
Fehling's  fluid.  This  shows  that  the  reduction  found  in  this 
portion  in  the  first  experiment  was  due  to  sugar  present  at 
death  in  the  liver  tissue;  in  the  second  experiment  this  had 
been  extracted  by  the  alcohol  in  which  the  powder  was  heated. 
Hot  alcohol  is  of  course  much  more  efficacious  than  cold  in 
removing  sugar  from  the  tissue,  which  holds  it  with  some 
tenacity. 

Miss  Tebb  has  also  been  successful  in  preparing  a  diastasic 
extract  firom  liver.  She  dried  the  liver  of  the  pig  at  35 — 40''  C, 
shredded  it  finely  and  dialysed  away  the  sugar  which  it  con- 
tained. The  liver  substance  was  then  dried  and  powdered.  She 
found  it  capable  of  hydrolysing  both  starch  and  glycogen.  An 
extract  of  the  dried  powder  was  prepared  with  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  dialysed  till  firee  from  sugar. 
It  was  then  digested  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  glycogen 
for  21  hours  at  37°  C,  at  the  end  of  which  time  phenyl- 
hydrazine  showed  the  presence  of  sugar  in  some  quantity. 

Bial  holds  that  both  during  life  and  during  post-mortem 
changes  the  conversion  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar  is  due  to  an 
enzyme.  He  found  that  the  process  was  not  prevented  by  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  fluoride,  and  he  considers  this 
fact  to  prove  the  presence  of  diastase,  as  this  salt  is  fatal  to  the 
vital  action  of  the  cell.  He  does  not  decide  whether  the  liver 
cells  secrete  this  enzyme,  or  whether  it  is  derived  by  them 
from  the  blood  and  the  lymph  which  bathe  them.  He  agrees 
that  the  sugar  which  is  formed  is  glucose,  and  on  this  ground 
says  that  the  diastase  which  is  formed  is  the  same  as  that 
existing  in  the  blood  and  lymph.  There  are  reasons  however 
for  thinking  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  diastase  being  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  saliva,  but  that  there  is  another 
enzyme  also  present  which  converts  maltose  into  glucose. 

Salkowski,  from  the  results  of  an  independent  investigation, 
coincides  with  the  views  of  Bial. 
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Srhwiening  ako  has  made  some  experiments  iipou  the  po6t- 
mortem  changes  in  the  liver,  ospectally  upon  the  infiueuce  of 
chlurofurm  upon  them.  As  already  meutioned,  this  reagent 
kills  protoplasm  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of 
diastase.  He  made  an  extract  of  liver  with  chloroform  water 
and  boiled  half  of  it  as  a  control.  In  both  his  preparations  liver 
cells  were  present;  in  one  they  had  been  killed  by  chloroform, 
leaving  any  diastase  unaffected ;  in  the  other  not  only  were  the 
cells  killed  but  the  diastase  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
high  temperature.  Both  contained  the  glycogen  originally 
preaent  in  the  tissue.  After  a  certain  time  of  incubation  the 
unboiled  extract  was  found  to  contain  no  glycogen,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  while  the  boiled  one  contained 
glycogen  with  only  traces  of  sugar.  He  concluded  in  con- 
sequence that  the  action  was  due  to  an  enzyme,  the  direct 
action  of  the  protoplasm  being  impossible  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment.  The  traces  of  sugar  found  in  the  boiled 
extract  may  very  well  have  been  due  to  a  small  quantity 
existing  in  the  liver  at  the  time  of  its  excision. 

Schwiening  says  further  that  in  the  boiled  extract  there 
was  a  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  after  a  prolonged 
incubation,  a  fact  which  he  holds  to  point  to  a  continuous  post- 
mortem formation  of  diastase.  This  however  seems  a  little 
difficult  to  understand,  as  the  boiling  not  only  killed  the  liver 
cells,  but  presumably  destroyed  any  antecedent  of  diastase  as  it 
did  the  enxyme  itself. 

The  liver  however  is  not  the  only  seat  of  stored  or  reserve 
carboh)'dnite,  for  the  muscles  also  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  glycogen.  Nasse  has  shown  that  these  organs  are  also  the 
seat  of  an  amylolytic  or  diastasic  enzyme  which  can  be  detected 
in  the  juice  extracted  from  them  by  pressure.  Halliburton 
confirms  Xasse's  observation.  He  has  found  that  a  watery 
extract  of  the  dried  precipitate  produced  by  treating  muscle 
juico  with  alcohol  can  change  both  starch  and  glycogen  into  a 
reducing-Bugar  with  the  concomitant  production  of  an  inter- 
mediate boily  possessing  the  characters  of  a  dextrin.  He  Bnda 
the  action  on  storeh  very  slow,  no  sugai'  being  noticeable  till 
tht'  digestion  has  proceeded  for  5  or  6  hours. 
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Among  the  Invertebrata  diastase  appears  to  be  of  very 
general  occurrence;  it  can  be  detected  even  in  unicellular 
organisms,  although  firom  their  structure  it  exists  side  by  side 
with  other  enzymes  in  the  general  protoplasm. 

Fredericq  has  extracted  a  juice  from  the  cells  of  several 
sponges,  which  acts  upon  starch,  fats  and  proteid&  He  obtained 
a  similar  extract  firom  several  of  the  Echinodermata,  which  had 
the  same  properties  but  was  slower  in  its  action.  In  Uraster 
this  secretion  was  found  in  the  pyloric  csBca,  situated  in  each 
ray  of  the  animal.  An  extract  of  that  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  Lwmhricua  contained  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body, 
up  to  the  6th  segment,  will  convert  starch  into  sugar.  Its 
intestine  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  glandular  tissue  which  has 
the  same  properties,  but  the  conversion  of  starch  by  this 
tissue  will  take  place  only  in  neutral  solutions.  Other  worms 
also  form  diastase  in  similar  positions.  In  Rotifers  two  large 
glandular  tubes  open  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  stomach, 
and  yield  a  secretion  which  acts  on  starch  and  on  proteids. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  the  higher  Invertebrata  to  find 
both  diastasic  and  proteol3rtic  enz}rmes  yielded  by  the  same 
gland,  just  as  they  are  in  the  pancreas  of  vertebrates.  The 
so-called  liver  of  the  Crustacea  and  MoUusca  is  apparently  a 
hepato-pancreas  and  both  enzymes  can  be  prepared  fix)m  it. 

The  glands  which  are  situated  towards  the  anterior  region 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  many  of  the  lower  forms  are 
only  diastasic.  Among  the  Insecta  BlaUa  is  known  to  be 
fiimished  with  well-marked  salivary  glands,  secreting  an  alka- 
line fluid  which  converts  starch  into  sugar  with  great  facility. 
The  enzyme  can  be  extracted  by  precipitating  an  infusion  of 
the  glands  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  water,  when  it 
is  carried  down  by  the  calcic  phosphate.  The  mixed  precipitate 
when  washed  with  distilled  water  gives  up  the  enzyme  to  the 
solvent  and  it  can  be  thrown  down  in  a  fairly  isolated  condition 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  alcohol. 

In  the  Lepidoptera  salivary  glands  are  present  in  the 
imago  of  many  species;  they  possess  also  glandular  follicles 
in  the  stomach,  the  juice  of  which  behaves  like  that  of  a 
vertebrate  pancreas. 


As  hw  bden  mmfmnnri  the  '  lirer*  of  HoOoseft  lias  put- 
creatic  AiDctiaaa.  In  ffiUt  atpen  then  are  Ine  aliniy 
gUtMis  as  well,  vhicfa  open  into  tbe  BKntL  In  Bdix  pomatia 
the  diaatasic  fdnction  duappean  from  the  paiict«atk  <KgMi 
dnhng  the  winter  aleepL  In  the  Cephalopoda  the  secfetkn  of 
tbe  mliyarj  glands  u  diaEtasc  only,  while  the  "Knr*  baridca 
bydrolfving  starch,  emnlsfies  6Us,  and  G^mtifieB  them,  nakea 
milk  tnnspareot  and  acts  proteolytically  on  albtunia.  "Hie 
L^mellibfanchiata  are  stated  to  poown  no  special  salim; 
gUods.  I>iastaae  has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  mantle  of  tbe 
ojrster  so  long  as  tt  is  uninjured  and  to  occupy  differeot  oeU* 
from  those  which  contain  gljcogen. 

AbeloQS  and  Heim  demonstrated  the  presence  of  disrtiae 
in  tbe  c^gs  of  certain  Cnistaoeans,  among  which  may  be 
meDtioned  ifata  tqtnnado.  PlatycardtiHe  payurua.  PorttiMiu 
puber  and  OatathtEa  ttrigota.  They  were  able  to  prepare  it 
from  either  fresh  eggs  or  sach  as  had  been  preserved  for  sonM 
time  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  using  as  a  solvent  either  water  or 
glycerine.  They  foand  it  acted  moet  energetically  at  a 
tempentnrc  of  35°  C.  and  in  a  mediuin  containing  '1  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diastase  which  occurs  in  the 
animal  organism  is  identical  with  that  which  is  of  vegetable 
origin.  Brown  and  Heron  have  shown  that  the  cotirse  of  the 
action  of  pancreatic  and  malt  diastase  is  the  same,  that  they 
work  under  identical  conditions  and  are  influenced  by  various 
external  circumstances  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PBEPARATION   OF  DIASTASE  AND  ITS  COURSE  OF  ACTION. 

The  isolation  of  diastase  in  a  state  of  purity  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished  Indeed  so  little  is  known  about  its  com- 
position that  no  test  of  its  purity  has  been  satisfactorily 
established.  Beyond  saying  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  nitro- 
genous body,  and  that  it  has  much  in  common  with  the  proteids, 
it  is  at  present  difficult  to  go.  This  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  the  enzymes  at  present  discovered. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  a  diastasic  extract  is  to 
mince  or  triturate  in  a  mortar  the  tissue  in  which  it  exists  and 
to  macerate  the  ddbris  for  some  time  with  an  appropriate 
solvent,  after  which  the  solid  matter  is  removed  by  filtration. 
Such  an  extract  of  course  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  preparation 
containing  diastase,  together  with  such  constituents  of  the 
tissue  as  are  soluble  in  the  extracting  fluid. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  enzyme  free 
from  such  admixture,  and  though  several  methods  purify  it  from 
many  of  the  more  general  contaminations  none  can  be  regarded 
as  wholly  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  methods  was  employed  by 
Cohnheim,  who  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
enzymes  as  a  class,  viz.  their  tendency  to  be  carried  out  of 
solution  by  any  inert  precipitate  formed  in  the  liquid  in  which 
they  exist.  His  method  was  the  following : — he  added  to  saliva 
a  certain  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  then  neutralised  the 
mixture  with  lime  water,  which  caused  a  copious  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  calcium.     This  precipitate  carried  down  with  it  a 
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lai'gc  proportion  of  the  proteids  of  the  saliva  together  with  the 
diastase  or  ptyalin.  The  precipitate  was  then  collected  by 
tiltration  and  extracted  with  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  saliva  originally  used.  The  diastase  is  slightly  more  soluble 
than  the  proteids  and  accordingly  passed  into  solution  fint. 
He  repeated  this  process  several  limes  and  finally  precipitated 
the  last  extract  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  This  precipitate 
was  collected,  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid,  appearing  then  as  an  amorphous  powder,  white  in  colour 
and  freely  soluble  in  water.  Ct>hnheim  held  it  to  be  free  ftom 
proteids  as  its  solution  did  not  yield  the  uau&l  reactiona 
L-haracteristie  of  these  bodies. 

Another  method  of  preparation  of  salivary  diastase  has 
been  described  by  Krawkow.  Saliva  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  saturated  with  neutral  ammonium  sul- 
phate. The  precipitate  which  is  caused  by  the  saturation  is 
collected  on  a  hlter  and  washed  for  a  short  time  with  strong 
alcohol.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  under  absolute  alcohol  (or 
one  or  two  days,  and  finally  dried  at  a  temperature  of  30"  C. 
On  extraction  with  water  it  yields  a  solution  which  is  strongly 
diastasic  and  which  gives  no  proteid  reactions. 

Von  Wittich  adopted  the  plan  of  treating  a  diastase-secreting 
tissue  with  glycerine  and  subsequent  pi-ecipitation  with  alcohol, 
purifying  the  product  by  repetition  of  the  process. 

Mialhe  obtained  it  from  saliva  by  merely  precipitating  it  by 
means  of  alcohol.  Probably  neither  he  nor  v.  Wittich  ever 
obtained  it  in  anything  like  a  pure  condition. 

From  several  animal  tissues  a  larger  yield  has  been  ob- 
tained by  using  for  the  first  extraction  a  solution  of  common  salt 
of  about  10  per  cent,  concentration  instead  of  water. 

Lintner  has  prepared  a  relatively  pure  diastase  from  malt 
by  the  following  method.  One  part  of  either  green  or  air-dried 
malt  was  extracted  for  24  hours  with  2  to  4  parts  of  alcohol  of 
20  per  cent,  strength.  The  spirit  was  iheu  filtered  off  and  mixed 
with  two  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  A 
precipitate  settled  out,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed 
with  absolute  alcohol.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  mortar  and 
well  washed,  with  stirring,  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol 
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and  ether.  The  liquid  having  been  decanted  off,  the  residue  was 
dried  in  vacuo  over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  remained  as  a  very 
active  yellowish-white  powder.  To  purify  it,  it  was  redissolved 
in  water  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohol,  after  which  it  was 
submitted  to  dialysis. 

Analysis  of  it  in  this  condition  showed  it  to  contain  nitrogen 
and  a  certain  amount  of  ash,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
calcium  phosphate.  The  process  of  purification  of  the  first 
product  increased  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  while  it  diminished 
the  amount  of  ash.  At  the  same  time  it  increased  the  diastasic 
activity.  A  sample  which  on  first  preparation  contained  8*3 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  after  purification  by  two  reprecipitations 
contained  9'06  per  cent.,  and  after  subsequent  dialjrsis,  9*9  per 
cent,  while  the  percentage  of  ash  went  down  from  10*6  to 
4-79. 

The  diastasic  activity  was  determined  by  allowing  3  ca  of  a 
solution  of  1  gramme  of  the  diastase  in  250  ac.  of  water  to 
act  on  lOcc.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  starch  for  one  hour 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  comparing  it 
with  a  control  made  of  a  standard  diastase  and  used  in  the 
same  proportions  and  under  identical  conditions.  The  same 
sample  as  that  mentioned  above  had  a  diastasic  activity  of  96 
before  purification  and  of  100  afterwards. 

Another  method  of  preparing  diastase  has  been  used  by 
Loew,  which  is  not  however  so  trustworthy  as  the  last-mentioned 
one.  The  tissue  which  contained  the  enzyme  was  extracted  by 
water,  and  soluble  calcium  salts  and  salts  of  lead  were  added  to 
it.  Then  it  was  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  which  produced 
a  precipitate,  and  the  latter  carried  down  the  diastase  with  it. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered  off  and  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  and  the  lead  removed  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  strength  was  next  used  to 
precipitate  the  enzyme  from  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of 
lead.  This  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
and  extracted  with  glycerine. 

Musculus  employed  a  method  which  was  a  modification  of 
that  of  Payen  and  Persoz.  A  quantity  of  powdered  germinated 
barley  was  macerated  for  an  hour  with  twice  its  volume  of  water 
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and  strained.  To  the  turbid  liquid  ita  own  volume  of  alcohol'' 
was  added,  and  the  bulky  precipitate  filtered  off.  To  the  filtrate 
its  own  volume  of  alcohol  was  again  added,  when  a  much  \ess 
bulky  precipitate  fell.  This  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  paper  retained  the  precipitate,  which  was 
found  to  be  strongly  diastasic.  So  prepared  it  could  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Loew  prepared  the  enzyme  in  a  condition  which  he  < 
sidered  relatively  pure  by  the  following  process: — A  meaGui 
quantity  of  germinating  barley,  softened  by  a  little  water,  was 
digested  for  two  days  with  40  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  frequent 
Btirring,  After  filtration,  the  liquid  waa  precipitated  by 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  alcohol  and  one  volume  of  eth^ 
and  the  precipitate  collected  and  washed  with  absolute  alcoht 
It  was  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  v 
Sub-acetate  of  lead  was  added,  which  yielded  a  precipitatftfl 
this  was  filtered  off  aud  suspended  in  water.  A  current  ( 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  then  passed  through  it  to  remov»-^ 
the  lead,  and  to  the  filtrate  was  added  a  mixture  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  precipitated  the  diastase.  This  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  then  with 
ether  and  dried.  This  process  was  attended  with  a  loss  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  diaistase  and  it  did  not  yield  a  pure  product. 
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Action  of  diastase  on  starch.  H 

When  a  thin  starch-paste,  preferably  containing  1 — 2  per  ■ 
cent,  of  starch  and  prepared  with  boiling  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  diastasic  extract  a  definite  sequence  of 
changes  can  be  noticed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  loses 
the  opalescence  due  to  the  suspended  starch,  which  goes  into 
solution  and  the  whole  becomes  limpid,  A  few  drops  removed 
at  this  stage  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  showing 
that  the  starch  is  chemically  unaltered.  After  a  little  longer 
interval  the  iodine  reaction  changes,  a  sample  removed  from  the 
digestion  becoming  purple  with  that  reagent.  Later  the  colour 
given  ia  a  deep  red-brown.  Finally  iodine  ceases  to  produce 
any  colour.     Periodical   examination   with   Fehling's   solution 
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during  this  process  shows  that  a  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide 
which  is  not  possessed  by  either  starch  or  diastase  is  rapidly 
developed  and  increases  continuously  as  the  action  proceeds. 

The  series  of  changes  so  set  up  in  the  starch-paste  by 
the  enzyme  are  thus  evidently  of  a  complicated  character. 
The  action  is  one  of  hydrolysis  or  the  decomposition  of  starch 
together  with  the  incorporation  of  water  into  its  molecule, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  sugar.  But  the  process 
is  a  loug  and  gradual  one,  and  starch  and  sugar  are  not  the 
only  two  bodies  which  are  met  with  during  the  transform  at  ion. 
Certain  other  products  known  as  dextrina  are  found  to  occur, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  cause  of  the  brownish-red  colour  which 
the  liquid  gives  on  the  addition  of  iodine  at  a  particular  stage. 

The  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  stages  of  the  action  was 
made  by  Payen  and  Persoz  in  1833.  These  authors  recognised 
one  of  the  dextrins  and  described  it  as  a  body  soluble  in  water 
and  in  weak  alcohol  and  not  coloured  by  iodine.  In  1860 
Muscukis  recognised  that  dextrin  and  sugar  are  produced 
simultaneously  by  diastasic  action.  He  described  the  dextrin 
a  few  years  later  as  not  colourable  by  iodine  and  having  no 
power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide.  He  thought  it  was  not  further 
acted  on  by  the  diastase,  but  remained  as  a  linal  product, 
Payen  says  on  the  contrary  that  diastase  saccharifies  it  easily. 

About  the  years  1S71-2  Griessmeyer,  O'Sullivan  and 
I  BrUcke,  working  independently,  ascertained  that  there  are  at 
least  two  dextrins  formed,  one  of  which  is  uncoloured  by  iodine 
while  the  other  becomes  brownish -red  with  that  reagent. 
Briicke  gave  them  the  names  of  achroodextnn  and  erythrodex- 
trin.  O'Sullivan  at  that  time  thought  they  were  really  identical, 
and  describes  them  as  having  no  power  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  and  possessing  a  specific  rotalorj'  power  of  [fli]j  =  +  213'^. 
He  said  that  malt  extract  converted  them  both  into  maltose. 

Some  years  later  Musculus  and  Qriiber  showed  that  acbroo- 

dextrin  was  not  a-  single  body,  but  that  there  were  at  least 

three  such  dextrins,  none  of  which  reacted  with  iodine.     They 

I  give  for  the  specific  rotatory  powers  of  the  three  [a]j  =  -I- 159°, 

t-190°,  and  +  150°  respectively.    Based  upon  their  experiments 

tlhese  observers  advanced  a  theory  of  the  starch  transformation 
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which  has  only  been  slightly  modified  by  subsequent  workera? 
This  was  that  the  starch  molecule  breaks  dowa  by  a  aeries 
of  hydrations  and  subsequent  decompositions,  maltose  being 
formed  at  each  splitting,  tugether  with  a  dextrin  of  lees 
lecular  weight. 

In  1879  the  subject  was  investigated  by  Brown  and  Hi 
From  their  experiments  they  carae  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
molecule  of  starch  has  the  formula  10  CuH^Oig,  and  that  under 
the  action  of  diastase  groups  of  C|,Ha,0,„  are  successively 
removed,  the  residue  in  each  case  being  a  dextrin  whose  mole- 
cule becomes  less  complex  at  each  stage.  They  suggested  that 
there  are  eight  of  these  possible  dextrius.  Each  successive 
group  removed  then  becomes  hydrolysed  to  maltose. 

O'Suilivan  in  the  same  year  carae  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  probably  four  dextrius  formed,  erythiodextrin  and 
three  achroodextrins.  He  says  that  these  when  pui-e  have  no 
power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  and  have  a  specific  rotatory 
power  of  [o]j  =  +  222''. 

Another  view  of  the  process  was  suggested  about  the  same 
time  by  Herzfeld.  According  to  this  the  transformation  of  starch 
by  diastase  is  not  a  splitting  up  of  the  molecule,  but  there  is 
consecutively  a  conversion  of  it  into  soluble  starch,  erythro- 
dextrin  and  achroodextrin,  and  the  last  is  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  body  which  he  calls  maXtodextnn  and  maltose. 
When  starch  is  transformed  at  a  temperature  lower  than  65°  C. 
maltose  and  achroodextrin  are  formed ;  above  65"  C.  erythro- 
dextrin  and  mahudextriD  in  addition.  Herzfeld  suggested  for 
the  latter  body  a  composition  corresponding  to  two  groups  of 
dextrin  united  to  one  sugar  gioup  of  the  formula  CbH„Os. 
Herzfeld's  views  have  not  been  generally  accepted,  the  theory  of 
Musculus  and  Orllber  meeting  with  more  favour.  Probably  his 
maltodextrin  was  by  no  means  pure. 

In  1885  a  modification  of  the  views  of  Musculus  was  put 
forward  by  Brown  and  Morris.  They  foimd  that  in  a  starch 
transformation  the  usual  result  was  the  formation  of  about  80 
per  cent,  of  maltose  and  20  per  cent,  of  dextrin,  the  latter 
being  further  hydrolysed  with  great  difficulty.  Among  their 
products  they  found  constantly  occurring  a  certain  amount  of  a 
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body  iDtermediate  in  properties  between  maltose  and  dextriD, 
and  they  gave  to  this  the  name  vialtadextrin,  a  term  originally 
used  by  Herzfeld.  The  substance  however  differed  consider- 
ably in  its  behaviour  from  that  described  by  Herzfeld  under 
the  same  name.  Brown  and  Morris  conclude  however  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  the  impurity  of  Herzfeld's  preparation. 

•Starting  with  the  observation  that  apparently  only  four-fifths 
of  the  starch  is  readily  convertible  into  maltose  they  put  for- 
ward the  following  theory.  Starch  has  at  least  a  formula  of 
5  [(CuH«,0,i,)J  and  consists  of  five  amylin  or  dextrin-like  groups, 
four  of  which  are  arranged  symmetrically  round  the  fifth.  By 
the  action  of  diastase  the  decomposition  lakes  place  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  one  group  of  (CoH«,0,o),  being  split  off  at  each 
step,  leaving  a  dextrin  residue.  Each  group  so  split  off  is  then 
hydrolyaed   by  the  addition   of  water,   forming  maltodextrin 

\(C  H  O  ^  f  ■  ^°^  *'^  "^  further  hydrotysed  by  diastase  below 
65°  C.  into  maltose,  two  molecules  of  water  being  taken  up. 
The  last  group,  around  which  the  others  are  arranged,  under- 
goes hydrolysis  with  great  diflGculty  and  conseciuently  remains 
as  a  dextrin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  transformation.  The 
maltodextrin  being  composed  of  maltose  and  dextrin  they 
term  an  amylo'in. 

The  reactions  of  the  amyloin  are  given  by  them  as  follows: — 

(1)  It  gives  numbers  on  analysis  which  allow  its  com- 
position to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  mixture  of  maltose  and 
dextrin. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  separated  into  maltose  and  dextrin  and 
ia  therefore  not  a  mixture  but  a  compound  body. 

(3)  It  is  completely  converted  into  maltose  by  the 
fustion  of  diastase,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  the  same 

I  proportion  always  leaves  a  residue  of  dextrin. 

(4)  It  is  unfermentable  during  the  primary  fermentation 
fhy  yeast. 

In  a  later  paper  in  1889,  while  adhering  to  their  theory  of 
t  the  grouping  of  the  starch  molecule  and  the  general  course  of 
I  tiie  transformation,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of 
}  <me   maltodextrin   there   are   several   of  them   formed.     They 
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think  that  the  groups  in  the  starch  molecule  are  coiisiden 
larger  than  their  first  experiments  led  them  to  suggest. 
first  decomposition  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

5  [(C„H«0,p)„]  =  (C„H»0,.)„  +  4  [(C„H»0,.)„]. 
stftroh  stable  dextrin  amylin  groups 

The  4  amylin  groups  are  capable  of  gradual  and  complel 
hydrolysis  to  maltose,  a  series  of  amyloins  of  varj'ing  degrees 
of  complexity  being  formed,  there  being  a  general  tendency  for 
the  molecular  aggregations  to  become  smaller  as  the  hydrolysis 
proceeds,  until  finally  maltose  ia  reached.  The  extreme  stages 
of  this  hydrolysis  can  be  represented  by  the  following  equa- 


and 
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As  the   hydrolysis  proceeds   these   complex   amyloi 
broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  two  of  which  have  been  prepared 

by    them ;     these    they    call    maltodextrin    ],p"rT''n" 

amylodextrin  ]/p"tj"n'\  "  '^^^  latter  body  was  first  ol 
by  W.  Nageli  in  1874.  He  considered  it  erroneously 
identical  with  soluble  starch. 

A  curious  difference  in  the  action  is  noticed  when  diastase 
is  allowed  to  act  on  starch-paste  in  the  cold.  The  optical 
activity  of  the  final  result  of  the  transformation  is  lower  than 
it  should  be  on  the  assumption  that  only  maltose  and  dextrin 
are  present.  After  standing  for  some  time,  or  after  boiling, 
this  discrepancy  disappears,  and  the  optical  and  cupric-oxide- 
reducing  powers  show  the  same  relationship  that  they  do  when 
the  starch  transformation  is  carried  out  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  at  the  lower  temperature 
the  maltose  formed  does  not  possess  its  full  power  of  rotating 
the  polarised  ray,  being  liberated  in  a  state  of  "  half-rotation." 
Freshly  prepared  solutions  of  maltose  always  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity.    When  &eshly  dissolved  the  optical  power  of  maltoaa 
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a  boiled  Bolution  of  aboul 


bears  the  relation  to  that  of  an  old  c 

133°  to  150".     Brown  and  Morris  have  shown  that  this  relation 

.  holds  good  in  the  case  of  &eshly  prepared  products  from  cold 
rch-paste. 

From  these  researches  there  se&mB  little  doubt  that  the 
jhydrolysis  of  starch  is  a  gradual  and  continuous  process.  An- 
ither  view  has  been  recently  put  forward  by  Mittelmeier  which 
Idiffers  in  many  of  its  details  irom  that  of  Brown  and  Morris. 
According  to  Mittelmeier  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  occurs 
in  two  stages ;  during  the  first  a  small  portion  of  the  starch 
is  rapidly  converted  into  amylodestrin,  erj-throdextrin  and 
achroodextriu,  and  sugar,  but  these  dextrius  are  not  identical 
with  those  formed  during  the  second  stage.  The  author  speaks 
of  them  respectively  as  primary  and  secondary  dextrins.  He 
claims  to  have  isolated  primary  erythrodextrin  and  primary 
achroodextnn.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  specific 
rotatory  power  [a]B=  about  +  170°,  does  not  react  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  reduces  cupric  oxide,  and  yields  dextrose  and  maltose 
when  treated  with  diastase.  He  gives  no  reactions  for  the 
other  primary  dextrin,  The  sugar  from  the  primary  dextrins 
yields  maltosaEone,  while  that  from  the  secondary  ones  gives  an 
osazone  which  is  oily  in  character,  and  melts  at  145 — 148°  C. 
Mittelmeier  thinks  it  is  derived  from  a  new  sugar  for  which  he 
suggests  the  name  jiietamaltose. 

His  results  have  not  at  present  been  confirmed. 
The  nature  of  the  sugar  formed  by  the  action  of  diastase  is 
according  to  most  observers  maltose  when  the  transformation  is 
allowed  to  take  place  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
laboratory.  Many  writers  have  pointed  out  however  the  occur- 
rence oi  glucose  among  the  products  under  particular  conditions, 
and  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  enzyme  in  different  secre- 

■^ona  have  been  based  upon  these  discrepancies  in  the  final 

■eaults  of  their  activity. 

V  These  two  sugars  differ  considerably  in  their  composition, 
knaltose  being  the  most  complex,  and  indeed  in  certain  circum- 
stances one  molecule  of  it  splits  up  into  two  molecules  of 
glucose.  Glucose,  or  as  it  is  often  called  dextrose,  is  colourless 
and  crystalline.     The  crystals  when  deposited  from  water  occur 
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in  six-sided  tables  or  prisms  or  are  E^glomerated  ijito  warty 
lump&  They  are  soluble  slowly  in  cold,  rapidly  in  hot  water ; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily  iii  warm.  A 
solution  of  thw  sugar  possesses  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
(a)^  =  +  52'5°.  When  heated  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  it  reduces  the 
cupric  oxide  formed,  to  the  cuprous  condition.  This  powtr  is 
made  use  of  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  glucose  present  in  a 
solution,  the  latter  being  in  a  definite  pi-uportion  to  the 
amount  of  cupric  oxide  reduced. 

Glucose  when  wanned  with  phenylhydraziue  acetate 
an  OKazone  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  It  in 
insoluble  in  water  and  melts  at  about  205  C.  Glucose  is 
capable  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation  by  yeast  without 
previous  decomposition.  It  has  the  composition  C|Hi,0,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  [COH  -  (CHOH),-  CH,0H1. 

Maltose  crystsllises  with  difficulty  from  its  waterj-  solution, 
the  crystals  being  in  the  form  of  fine  needles.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  so  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  as  ia 
glucose.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  ts  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter,  being  (a)p  =  +  140\  Its  power  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  is  on  the  other  hand  considerably  less,  being  only  about 
two-thirds  that  of  glucose. 

Maltose  forms  with  phenyl  hydrazine  acetate  an  osazone  which 
crystallises  in  tine  yellow  needles  resembling  those  of  glucosazone, 
but  they  are  soluble  in  about  75  parts  of  water  at  100'  C.  Its 
melting  point  is  205°  C. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  chemists  that  the 
action  of  vegetable  diastase  on  starch  results  in  the  production 
of  maltose  and  not  glucose.  Somewhat  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  action  of  the  animal  enzjine. 
Uusculus  sa)-s  that  the  vegetable  diastase  and  the  animal 
ptyaiin  produce  the  same  sugar.  Xasse  on  the  other  band 
maintains  that  saliva  forms  a  third  sugar,  differing  from  both 
glucose  and  maltose ;  he  calls  it  ptyalose,  and  says  its  reducing 
power  is  only  half  that  of  glucose.  The  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  liver  both  during  life  and  after  death  lead  to  the 
production  of  glucose  in  its  cells,  yet  the  action 
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glycogen  forms  maltose.  Nasse  and  some  other  obBervers 
maintain  that  it  is  ptyalose.  Bial  says  that  the  »erum  of 
blood  produces  gluc<.ise  and  not  maltose. 

The  discrepancy  can   be  explained  however  in   the  light 
of  more   recent   researches.     The   liver   has   been   shown   by 
Miss  Tebb  to  contain  in  addition  to  the  hypothetical  diastase 
another  enzyme,  glucose  or  vialtaae,  which  converts  maltose  into 
glocose.    The  other  animal  tissiiea,  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
alao  contain  this  enzyme,  as  do  blood  and  lymph.     The  action 
I  of  the  diastase  in  all  these  cases  gives  rise  to  maltose,  which  is 
I  snbseqnently  but  rapidly  converted  into  glucose  by  the  maltase. 
■  This  enzyme  which  has  only  comparatively  recently  been  dis- 
covered will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  there 

are  not  at  least  two  kinds  of  maltose  formed  during  starch 

transformation  by  diastase.     Fischer  has  prepared  a  sugar  by 

the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  glucose  which  possesses  special 

I  characteristics,  and  he  has  given  to  it  the  name  ismtuUtoae. 

I        In   1891   Lintner  claimed  to  have  identified  this  sugar  in 

'  certain   beer-woi-ts.      He   said   that   on   warming   them   with 

phenyl  hydrazine   acetate    an    osazone   was    formed    which    in 

melting  point  and  crystalline  appearance  corresponded  to  that 

of  Fischer's  new  sugar.   Later,  in  conjunction  with  Dull,  Lintner 

stated  that  he  had  isolated  this  body,  and  the  two  authors 

published  an  account  of  its  preparation  from  the  products  of 

the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.    According  to  them  isomaltose 

L  is  a  sugar  which  ferments  with  yeast  very  much  more  slowly 

I  than  maltose :  it  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  possesses  a  very  sweet 

r  taste.     It  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  like  that  of  maltose 

(a)p  =  + 1+0°,  but  its  reducing  power  is  only  83  j)er  cent,  of  that 

of  the  latter.     It  is  convertible  into  maltose  by  the  action  of 

diastase.     With  phenylhydrazine  acetate  it  forms  an  osazone 

^  which  melts  at  150' — 153°. 

In  a  later  paper  in  1895,  Lintner  says  that  the  conversion 

I'into  maltose  is  incomplete,  sometimes  only  30  per  cent,  being 

langed.     He   puts   forward   the   further  hypothesis   that 

there  may  be  two  stereoiaomeric  isomaltoses.     Lintner's  views 

I  liave  been  challenged  by  several  observei's.     Ulrich  repeated 
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the  ezperimentB  on  which  they  were  founded,  btit  failet)  u> 
prepare  an  osazone  melting  below  16tt°,  which  is  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  Lintner'a  body. 

Ling  and  Baker  prepared  the  latter,  and  from  a  consideration 
of  its  behaviour  under  different  conditions  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  homogeneous. 

Brown  and  Moiria  made  a  careful  study  of  il  and  agreed 
with  Ling  and  Baker  that  it  is  not  a  chemical  entity,  and  docs 
not  correspond  to  Fiiicher's  isomaltose  at  all.  In  their  paper 
they  say  that  it  can  be  furtlier  split  up  by  careful  fractionation 
with  alcohol  aud  by  fermentjition  with  yeast,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrinous  com- 
pounds of  the  mallodestrin  or  amyloin  class.  The  cr^'stalliaable 
osazone  which  Lintner  describes  as  isomaltosazone,  and  on  which 
he  bases  his  views  to  a  very  large  extent,  is  only  maltosazune 
modified  in  its  crystalline  habit  and  melting  point  by  the 
presence  of  small  but  varying  quantities  of  another  substance. 
Brown  and  Morris  have  shown  this  by  recrystalllsatiou  of  pure 
maitosazone  in  the  presence  of  the  non-crystal  I  i  sable  products  of 
the  action  of  phenyihydmzine  acetate  on  the  maltodextrin ; 
they  thus  obtained  an  oHazone  having  the  properties  of 
Lintnor's  body.  Ling  and  Baker  endorse  this  view,  but  they 
think  that  the  substance  mixed  with  the  maltose  is  a  simple 
dextrin  having  the  formula  CuH^Oio  +  H,0. 

Jalowitz  confirms  Brown  and  Morris,  showing  that  pure 
maltose,  when  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  dextrin,  yields 
osazones  which  not  only  differ  in  melting  point,  but  also  in  their 
general  appearance  and  crystalline  form.  With  equal  quantities 
of  maltose  and  dextrin  an  osazone  is  obtained  which  melts  at 
150° — 156"  C,  but  the  melting  point  altei-s  after  several  r 
tall  i  Nations. 

Ost  also  controverts  Lintner's  views. 

The  balance  of  evidence  is  therefore  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  only  sugar  which  results  from  the  action  of 
diastase  on  starch  is  malu>se. 

The  preparation  of  isomaltose  by  the  action  of  animal 
enzymes  has  also  been  suggested,  though  not  very  clearly 
{m>ved     Indeed  it  is  probable  that  further  investigation  wil 
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show  that  isomaltose  has  not  been  isolated  in  this  case  either. 
Kiitz  and  Vogel  have  published  the  results  of  investigations 
into  the  action  of  the  chief  animal  diastasic  secretions,  with 
special  reference  to  the  sugar  formed.  They  used  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  rice  starch,  and  identified  the  sugar  by  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine  reaction,  analjrsing  the  osazones.  They  give  as  the 
results  of  their  several  experiments: — 

Human  parotid  saliva —  Isomaltose. 

Mixed  human  saliva —     Isomaltose  and  later  maltose, 

with  traces  of  glucose. 
Dogs'  saliva —  Isomaltose. 

Ox  pancreas —  Isomaltose. 

Using  glycogen  instead  of  starch  they  found : — 

With  liver  glycogen,  human  parotid  saliva  gave  a  mixture 
of  isomaltose  and  maltose  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2. 

With  muscle  glycogen,  the  same  saliva  gave  maltose  only 
when  the  saliva  was  in  excess;  with  less  saliva  they 
obtained  isomaltose,  with  a  little  maltose  and  a  little 
glucose. 

With  liver  glycogen,  ox  pancreas  gave  isomaltose,  with  a 
trace  of  maltose. 

With  muscle  glycogen,  the  same  enzyme  gave  isomaltose, 
with  a  little  glucose. 

•The  products  of  the  starch  transformation  by  diastase  in 
the  animal  body  probably  difler  somewhat  from  those  which 
are  obtained  in  the  laboratory.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  final  bodies  are  generally  maltose  and  dextrin  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ; 
the  dextrin  being  the  intractable  group  around  which  the  four 
more  easily  hydrolysable  groups  are  placed.  In  the  body  the 
final  product  seems  to  be  maltose  only.  Lea,  who  definitely 
ascertained  this  fact,  attributes  it  to  the  removal  of  the  maltose 
from  the  region  of  diastasic  activity  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  He 
says  that  when  in  the  laboratory  starch  transformations  are 
carried  out  in  dialysing  tubes,  made  of  parchment  paper  and 
placed  in  water  which  is  frequently  renewed,  the  final  product 
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is  maltose  only.  This  is  id  accordauce  with  the  statement 
which  many  obaervers  have  made  that  any  enzyme  is  miicb 
impeded  if  not  actually  inhibited  in  its  action  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  products  of  ita  activity. 

The  pi-oducts  which  are  formed  in  a  plant  during  the 
action  of  diastase  have  nut  been  at  all  fully  investigated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  is  the  most  prominent  of  them  if 
not  the  only  final  one,  as  the  dextrins  are  as  indifftisible  as  starch 
itself.  The  researches  of  Brown  and  Morris  on  foliage  leaves 
leave  no  doubt  that  in  Tropaeolitm  at  any  rate  this  sugar  is 
maltose. 

The  writer  in  the  course  of  some  researches  on  the  ger- 
mination of  the  pollen  grain  was  able  to  trace  certain  changes 
in  the  starchy  reserves  contained  therein  as  the  pollen  tube 
developed.  The  plant  whose  pollen  gave  the  most  satisfactorj' 
results  was  Lilium  pardalinum.  The  ripe  pollen  grains 
when  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  chloral  hydrate, 
which  renders  them  transparent,  were  found  to  be  charged 
with  starch -grains  which  staiued  the  usual  blue  colour.  Mixed 
with  them  here  and  there  were  a  few  grains  staining  like 
erj^throdextrin.  As  the  tube  was  put  out  trom  the  grain 
these  granules  were  gradually  carried  over  into  the  protruding 
portion,  and  they  flowed  slowly  down  the  tube  as  it  extended. 
When  the  tube  was  as  long  as  twice  the  diameter  of  the  grain, 
if  the  chloral-hydrate-iodine  solution  was  added  they  werv 
found  to  be  somewhat  different  in  colour.  beconilDg  slightly 
piu-ple  with  the  iodine.  With  longer  tubes,  the  grains  in  which 
were  still  travelling  forward,  this  change  was  more  and  more 
marked,  particularly  near  the  tip  of  the  tube.  When  a  tube 
which  had  attained  a  length  nf  20 — 30  times  the  diameter  of 
the  grain  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  general  effect  of  the 
iodine  was  markedly  different.  There  were  but  few  blue 
granules  and  those  in  the  part  nearest  the  pollen  grain.  The 
greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  tube  was  studded  thickly  with 
purple  grains  and  towards  the  tip  they  became  nearly  red. 
The  starch  was  evidently  in  process  of  digestion  under  the 
action  of  diastase,  which  other  experiments  had  shown  the 
same  pollen  to  contain.     The  granules  did   not  change 
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shape  and  showed  no  sign  of  coiTosion  even  when  mj^nified 
very  highly.  The  alteration  of  the  atarch  was  apparently 
nnifonu  thronghnut  the  grain. 

These  experiments,  though  far  from  exhaustive,  appear  to 

show  that  the  course  of  starch  conversion  inside  the  plant  is 

-the  same  as  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  labora- 


no 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  transformation  of  starch 
le  work  published  in  1890  by  Wijsman  calls  for  a  passing 
itice.     In  all  the  foregoing  experiments  it  has  been  taken  for 
ted  that  diastase  is  a  single  enzyme.     WiJEmian  holds  that 
this  is  incorrect  and  that  under  the  one  name  two  bodies  have 
been  included;   one  of  them  he  calls  maltose,  which   is  not 
however  the  enzyme  several  times  alluded  to  above,  but  more 
nearly  corresponds  to  diastase  itself  in  that  it  converts  starch 
into  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  erythrodextrin ;  the  second  one 
he   terms   dexh-inase,  and   says    that    the    formation    of   the 
maltodextrin  of  Herzfeld  and  of  Brown  and  Morris  is  due  to 
its  action.    He  agrees  with  the  other  authors  that  maltodextrin 
is  converted  into  maltose  by  his  malta^^e,  but  says  that  erythro- 
dextrin is  converted  by  dextrinase  into  a   dextrin  which  he 
calls  leucodextrin,  which  does  not  reduce  cupric  oxide  and  is 
not  coloured  by  iodine.     To  show  the  presence  of  two  enzymes 
the  diastasic  solution  prepared  from  malt  extract  he  adopted 
le  method  of  allowing  it  to  diffuse  into  a  gelatinous  mass 
le   by  adding  gelatin   to   a  solution   of  Lintner's   soluble 
starch.     When  a  little  diastasic  solution   was  placed   upon  a 
layer  of  the  gelatin  mixture  the  progress  of  the  hydrolysis 
could  be  traced   by  subsequently  moistening   it   with   iodine 
solution.     After  1 — 2  days'  action,  the  area  so  treated  formed 
a  colourless  zone  bordered  by  a  violet  ring,  while  the  gelatin 
with  unaltered  starch  was  coloured  blue.     From  this  Wijsman 
tncludes  that  the  two  enzymes  diffuse  into  the  gelatin  at 
ferent  rates  according  to  their  concentration.     The  violet- 
iloured  ring  showed  where  the  maltase  had  penetrated  beyond 
le  dextrinase,  while  in  the  uncoloured  area  both  were  present, 
en  a  portion  of  the  violet-coloured  zone  was  removed  and 
;ed  on  a  fresh  film  of  the  atareh-gelatin,  and  the  enzyme 
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allowed  to  diffiiae,  no  non-coloured  zone  was  obaerved,  but  all 
waa  coloured  violet  by  iodine. 

Wijsman's  reaults  appear  however  to  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  view  that  only  tnie  diastase  is  concerned  in  the 
transformation ;  its  progi-essive  action  would  explain  why  the 
centre  of  the  zone  of  influence  was  uncoloured,  while  the  violet- 
coloured  margin  would  indicate  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
hydrolysis.  The  portion  of  such  a  zone  removed  would  contain 
relatively  little  diastase  and  hence  the  violet  reaction  would 
be  given  for  a  considerable  time  when  such  a  piece  waa  allowed 
to  act  on  the  starch  gelatin. 

There  appears  therefore  very  little  evidence  to  support 
hypothesis. 


Action  of  diastase  on  glycogen. 


The  hydrolysis  of  glycogen  by  dilute  acids  appears  to 
resemble  somewhat  closely  the  corresponding  process  in  the 
case  of  starch,  According  to  the  recent  work  of  Miss  Tebb 
when  glycogen  is  heated,  not  necessarily  to  boiling  point,  with 
1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  opalescent  liquid  rapidly 
becomes  clear  and  limpid.  If  the  heating  is  stopped  at  that 
stage,  and  the  liquid  neutralised,  the  latter  is  found  to  give 
a  red  colour  with  iodine  and  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  The 
sugar  can  then  be  removed  by  dialysis,  and  subsequent  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate  throws  out  a  gummy  precipitate 
which  consists  of  soluble  glycogen.  After  complete  removal  of 
this  body,  dialysis  for  several  days  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
ammonium  salt.  Concentration  and  subsequent  addition  of 
excess  of  alcohol  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  an  erythro- 
dextrin. 

More  prolonged  action  of  the  acid,  extending  over  1 — 2 
hours,  transforms  both  the  soluble  glycogen  and  the  dextrin  so 
far  that  iodine  ceases  to  give  a  colouration.  Addition  of  alcohol 
then  causes  the  precipitation  of  another  dextrin,  belonging  to 
the  achroo-group,  which  like  the  erythrodextrin  first  formed  is 
not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

Miss  Tebb  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the  percentages 
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of  alcohol  necessary  to  precipitate  starch  and  glycogen  and  the 
intermediate  products  of  their  hydrolysis. 

Percentage  of  alcohol  uecessaiy  to 


Starch  <md  its  products 

commence 
precipitation 

complete 
precipitation 

Starch-paste 

5 

27 

Soluble  starch 

12 

60 

Erythrodextrin 

45 

90 

Glycogen  and  its  products 

Glycogen 

35-5 

55 

Soluble  glycogen 

44 

50 

Erythrodextrin 

44 

90 

Achroodextrin 

65 

90 

The  action  of  the  diastase  of  saliva  or  malt-extract  differs 
in  some  particulars  from  that  of  dilute  acids.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  soluble  glycogen  or  of  erythrodextrin,  but 
achroodextrin  is  alwajrs  formed.  This  may  only  mean  that 
the  action  is  so  rapid  in  the  early  stages  that  the  first  two 
are  directly  hydrolysed  further.  In  addition,  a  new  dextrin 
belonging  to  the  achroo-group  appears,  which  is  peculiar  in 
resisting  conversion  into  sugar.  This  body  Miss  Tebb  has  called 
dystropodeoctrin,  identifying  it  with  a  substance  previously  ob- 
tained by  Seegen  from  glycogen  and  called  by  him  by  the  same 
name.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  other  achroodextrin  by 
requiring  greater  concentration  of  alcohol  for  its  precipitation. 

The  enzyme  prepared  from  the  liver  acts  similarly. 

The  sugar  formed  from  glycogen  by  diastase  alone  appears 
to  be  maltose,  according  to  Miss  Eves  and  other  observers. 
The  liver  enzyme  yields  dextrose  as  it  does  with  starch,  but  as 
already  mentioned  this  is  probably  due  to  glucase  being  present 
as  well  as  diastase  in  the  extracts  of  this  organ. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONDITIONS   OP  THE   ACTION   OF   DIASTASE. 


Throughout  the  foregoing  diBciission  of  disstasic  hydrolyi 
we  have  considered  the  nction  of  diastase  on  starch  in  a  genei 
sense,  but  there  are  many  points  which  need  a  further  exami^ 
nation.  Comparing  the  action  of  the  two  varieties  of  vegetable 
origin  we  have  seen  that  diastase  of  translocation  dissolves  the 
starch  grain  without  corrosion,  while  the  so-called  secretion- 
diastase  disintegrates  the  grain  before  hydrolysing  it.  When 
these  two  kinds  of  dia.*itafic  are  compared  with  regard  to  their 
action  on  starch-paste  and  on  a  solution  of  soluble  starch  we 
find  this  difference  of  behaviour  is  emphasised.  The  enxyme 
of  the  scutellar  epithelium  is  capable  of  liquefying  starcb- 
pastc  witb  great  rapidity,  while  that'of  the  general  vegetsti^'e 
body  of  the  plant  has  very  little  power  of  doing  so,  though  it 
can  hydrolyse  soluble  starch  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
power  of  liquefying  starch-paste  and  that  of  eroding  the  starch 
grain  seem  t«  go  band  in  hand  and  to  be  a  property  pre- 
eminently of  secretion-diastase.  This  power  can  be  estimated 
separately  therefore  from  the  hyrlrolytic  action  which  is  common 
to  both  varieties.  We  may  indeed  speak  of  the  liquefying 
power  and  the  [wwer  of  hydrolj-siiig  st^irch  as  in  a  way  separate 
from  each  other,  though  wc  have  no  instance  of  an  enzyme 
which  will  carry  on  the  former  process  and  fail  to  secure  the 
latter.  Both  these  properties  of  diastase  are  capable  of  being 
modified  by  variation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  action 
is  carried  out. 
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The  progress  of  the  hydrolysis  is  further  depenflent  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  kind  of  starch  undergoiug  de- 
composition.    Baranetzky  h&s  carried  out  many  investigations 
upon  this  point,  with  the  result  of  establishing  the  fact  that 
ungelatinised  potato-starch  is  highly  resistant  to  diastase,  while 
most  of  the  starches  of  seeds  are  readily  acted  upon.     Buck- 
_. wheat  starch  appears  to  be  perhaps  the  most  easily  hydrolyBed. 
Diastases   trom   different   sonrcies   appear   to   possess  ver}' 
IdifiTerent  powers  of  inducing  hydrolysis.     Roberts  has  compared 
{'equivalent  quantities  of  many  preparations,  with  the  results 
■  given  in  the  following  table,  taking  the  pancreatic  diastase  of 
g  as  a  standard. 

Pancreatic  secretion  of  pig 
Humau  saliva 
Pancreatic  juice  of  sheep 

Malt  diastase  at  60"  C 10 

40°  C 4-5 

Humnn  urine        -OS-'IS 

The  susceptibility  of  diastase  to  differences  of  temperature 
■  a  feature  which  it  shares,  as  already  pointed  out,  with  most 
ather  enzymes.  In  each  case  the  action  of  the  ferment  is  not 
perceptible  at  0''  C. :  gradually  rising  with  elevation  of  the 
leroperature  it  reaches  an  optimum  point,  or  point  at  which  it 
works  with  greatest  freedom;  beyond  this  its  activity  falls  with 
Either  warming  until  at  another  point,  generally  rather  high. 
Kit  ceases  to  work  and  is  destroyed.  We  note  a  viinimum,  an 
y  optimum  and  a  jiuLtdmum  temperature  therefore  in  each  case. 
These  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  the  abscissae  of 
which  represent  degrees  of  temperature  and  the  ordinates 
the  hydrolytic  power  possessed  at  each  temperature,  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  cupric-oxide-reducing  power  posse&ied  by  the 
products  of  digestions  carried  on  at  such  temperatures  for  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

If  we  compare  the  curves  of  the  two  varieties  of  vegetable 
that    of   translocation   diastase   rises   more 
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sharply  from  its  miDimum  point  tlian  that  of  the  other  (at 
being  as  high  at  i"  C.  as  is  the  latter  at  ll'-i"  C.  It  reaches 
its  optimum  point  at  45° — bO'  C,  and  thence  declines.  The 
curve  of  secretion -diaatase,  though  rising  slowly,  shows  that 
the  optimum  point  of  action  is  not  reached  till  50" — 55"  C 
Complete  curvos  of  the  action  of  the  two  varieties  have  been 
published  by  Lintnor  and  Eckhardt. 

Muller  has  quoted  figures  representing  the  relative  starch- 
transforming  powers  of  diastase  at  different  temperatures.  Be 
carried  out  digestions  at  0°  C.  10"  C,  20°  C.  30°  C.  and  40"  C. 
and  found  the  relative  rates  of  sugar  formation  were  respec- 
tively 7,  20,  38,  60,  aud  98. 

The  optimum  point  of  the  action  of  the  eni^roe  of  the 
saliva  and  paucreatic  juice  differs  again  from  those  of  both  the 
vegetable  diastases,  being  apparently  about  38° — 40°  C,  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

Some  investigations  made  in  1892  and  subsequent  years  hj 
Effront  make  it  evident  that  the  action  of  diasiase  is  capable 
of  being  materially  modified  by  changes  in  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  at  work.  He  has  ascertained  that  the  enzyme  of  malt  is 
favoured  in  itt^  action  by  weak  traces  of  mineral  acid,  a  fact 
which  was  noted  earlier  by  Baranetzky.  Slightly  larger  quan- 
tities of  neutral  salt,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  have  the  same 
effect.  Efiront  has  found  further  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  bodies  which  have  the  power  of  markedly  increasing  this 
diaatasic  activity.  These  arc  salts  of  aluminum,  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  various  amide  bodies,  among  which 
asparagin  is  conspicuous.  In  his  first  paper  Effront  details 
some  experiments  with  these  bodies  which  are  extremely 
striking. 

The  method  he  adopted  was  that  of  preparing  a  malt 
extract  by  macerating  a  given  weight  of  ground  malt  with 
40  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  filtered  solution  was  then 
allowed  to  hydrolyse  a  solution  of  soluble  starch,  the  various 
bodies  influencing  the  digestion  being  added  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  results  of  several  < 
them : — 
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Malt 
extract 

Stamh 
solution 

Percentage  of 

foreign  body 

used 

Maltose  formed 

per  100  CO. 
starch  solution 

1  c.c. 

200  C.C. 

0 

8-63  gms. 

I    » 

200   „ 

'7  Hydric  ammonic 
phosphate 

51-63     „ 

I    >> 

200   „ 

*5  Calcic  phosphate 

46-12     „ 

■*•    » 

200   „ 

-25  Ammonia  alum 

56-3      „ 

'■'    » 

200   „ 

-25  Potash  alum 

54-32     „ 

'^    » 

200   „ 

-25  Acetate  of 
aluminium 

62-4      „ 

I    » 

200   „ 

-02  Asparagin 

37-0      „ 

*    » 

200   „ 

-05  Asparagin 

61-2      „ 

The  same  relative  results  were  obtained  whatever  was  the 
temperature  of  the  digestion. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  the  diastase  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  reagents  before  being  added  to  the  starch, 
or  whether  they  were  added  to  the  digesting  mixture. 

In  a  later  paper  Effront  says  that  an  infusion  of  raw  grain, 
made  in  the  cold,  filtered,  and  boiled  to  destroy  any  diastase 
derived  from  the  grain,  has  a  slighter  but  still  similar  effect, 
often  tripling  the  diastasic  power  of  the  malt. 

In  these  experiments  the  difference  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to  between  the  two  effects  of  diastase  comes  out  very 
conspicuously.  The  reagents  employed  affect  the  hydrolytic 
action  in  the  manner  described,  but  they  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  power  of  liquefying  starch-paste. 

The  influence  of  these  reagents  can  only  be  detected  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  transformation,  the  maximum  being 
reached  when  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  starch  has  been 
converted  into  maltose.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  much  less  and 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  quantity  of  diastase  as  will  rapidly 
cause  the  saccharification  of  60 — 70  per  cent,  of  the  starch  it 
becomes  very  slight. 

Their  utility  has  consequently  by  no  means  such  a  practical 
application  as  at  first  seemed  probable. 

Effront  points  out  that  the  liquefying  and  saccharifying 
powei-s  of  malt  extracts  are  not  in  fixed  proportion,  but  vary 
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very  much  in  diEFereiit  cases,  dependiog  upon  the  methods  of 
iniuiufacture  of  the  malt. 

It  has  been  noticed  hy  other  observers  that  addltiOD  of 
proteids  to  malt  exli^acts  increases  their  hydrolytic  powers. 
Yeast  cells,  after  their  vitality  has  been  destroyed  by  boiling, 
have  a  considerable  intensifying  action,  which  is  presumably 
due  to  their  proteid  constituents. 

A  similar  ir6oenct;  has  been  obser^'ed  iu  the  case  of  the 
diastase  or  ptyalin  of  human  saliva.  Chittenden  and  Elv 
Ascertained  that  peptone  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  starch 
transformation.  In  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  iu  1881 
tht'se  observers  worked  with  quantities  of  100  c.c.  of  liquid 
containing  I  per  cent,  of  starch,  1  per  cent,  of  peptone  and 
25  C.O.  of  filtered  saliva.  Controls  were  digested  simultaneously 
I  tiie  preparation  of  which  the  peptone  was  omitted.  The 
Ui'ea  were  maintained  at  40°  C,  for  45  minutes  and  then 
F'^KM  lo  nUfp  the  action  of  the  enzyme.  After  being  diluted 
I  water  to  500  c.c.  they  were  filtered  and  an  aliquot  part 
j(f  «»eh  was  titrated  with  cujiric-potassium-tartrate.  The 
Miv«ntM:e  of  statch  converted  into  sugar  was  4  per  cent. 
t^  m  tht'  presence  of  the  peptone.  Similar  experiments 
kiflwvvvn  instead  of  starch  yielded  the  same  results.  The 
MiiiV  v4  peptone  most  favourable  to  the  digestive  process 
^^  fc»uid  to  W  1  pT  ceiit. ;  increase  of  the  amount  had  little 
^li»  j»ktiW«n»l  offoct. 

iTiiLttudcn  »nd   Kly  found   further   that   tho   addition   of 

,;   ff  hytirt>chIoric  acid  to  the  digestion  containing 

ji   ut'plono   was   still   more   advantageous;    the 

.iniiuh  u-aiisformed  amounting  to  48  per  cent,  as 

.,_f  v-wQt.  when  saliva  alone  was  used. 

•uii  Bv»!*  have  endorsed  with  a  certain  reserve  the 

'-.     ('ft'ivnco  of  peptone,  but  they  came  to  an 

,•  Chittenden's  when  they  added  acid  in 

vin.-riu)oiits  they  found  that  the  maximum 

i>j«i.'hod  with  a  rather  low  percentage  of 

M   mHvk  was  diluted  10  times  the  most 

,..  ■•i  iwlrtimc  w"^  'I  P*""  ^^"''-     They  state 

,  wummWu  **"l  ^'y  ^^^^  peptone  combined 
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with  hj"drochloric  acid  retards  the  action  of  the  diastase,  and 
the  retardation  is  greater  the  nearer  is  the  point  of  saturation 
of  the  peptone  bj  the  acid.  Langiey  and  Eves  found  also  that 
myosin,  alkali -albumin,  and  acid-albumin  act  like  peptone  and 
that  albumin  probably  has  the  same  effect. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  according  to  Baranetzky  small 
traces  of  neutral  ealtt;  accelerate  the  action  of  malt  diastase. 
Nasse  stales  that  this  influence  of  certain  neutral  salts  is 
maintained  till  the  proportion  of  the  salt  reaches  *  per  cent. 
Chittenden  and  Ely  found  that  by  using  024  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride  the  diastasic  activity  of  saliva  was  increased  about 
6  per  cent.,  and  with  '03  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate  it  rose 
3  per  cent.  With  hydric-disodic  phosphate  there  was  on  the 
other  hand  a  alight  diminution  of  the  activity. 

Osboru  and  Campbell  also  state  that  sodium  chloride  is 
beneficial,  sometimes  increasing  the  diastasic  activity  of  a 
solution  seven-fold. 

Mutler  points  out  an  interesting  circumstance  connected 
with  the  action  of  diastase  in  the  vegetable  cell.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  cell-sap  in  the  vacuole  of  such  a  cell 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  COj,  corresponding  in  some 
cases  to  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres.  Even  at  ordinary 
pressures  saturation  of  the  liquid  of  a  digestion  with  CO,  may 
triple  the  energy  of  the  diastase.  In  presence  of  CO,  diastase 
can  act  on  unboiled  starch. 

The  evidence  respecting  the  action  of  traces  of  free  acid 
upon  diastase  is  conflicting.  Baranetzky  pronounced  the  pre- 
sence of  such  traces  to  be  favourable.  He  has  been  confirmed 
by  Effront  and  by  Brown  aud  Morris.  Chittenden  and  Griswold 
have  stated  that  the  ptyalin  of  saliva  acts  most  enci-geticaily  in 
the  presence  of  '005  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Astachewsky 
has  pointed  out  thitt  human  parotid  saliva  is  sometimes  acid 
and  says  that  theu  it  is  more  active  than  the  alkaline  parotid 
Baliva  collected  at  other  times. 

On  the  other  hand  Langiey  and  Eves  found  that  the  action 

of  neutralised   saliva  was   retarded   by  the   presence   of  free 

,  hydrochloric  acid,  as  little  as   0015  per  cent,  having  a  distinct 

'  effect  in  this  direction,  while  '005  per  cent,  was  very  strongly 
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inhibitory.     The  retarding  effect  increased  rapidly  aa  the 
centage  of  the  acid  was  increased. 

When  the  proteids  of  saliva  were  saturated  with  acid,  they 
found  a  diminution  of  diaatasic  action,  though  no  free  acid  was 
present.  This  diminution  was  made  more  marked  by  the 
addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  free  acid. 

Chittenden  and  Ely  came  to  the  name  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  '025  per 
cent  of  the  latter  present  in  a  digestion,  they  found  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced  was  only  about  8  per  cent,  of 
that  formed  in  a  similar  digestion  without  the  acid.  Osborn 
and  Campbell  state  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  citric 
acid,  as  well  as  hydrochloric. 

Langley  and  Eves  suggest  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Bmall  traces  of  acid  (005  per  cent.)  noticed  by  Chittenden  and 
Griswold  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  saliva  is  normally 
faintly  alkaline,  and  the  acid  would  probably  merely  neutralise 
this  alkalinity.  Saliva,  according  to  them,  works  most  favourably 
in  a  completely  neutral  solution.  Chittenden  saya  however  that 
its  reaction  is  due  to  alkaline  phosphates  and  not  to  free  alkalL 

The  influence  of  the  free  acid  appears  not  to  be  merely 
inhibitory,  but  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  by  it,  K  acid  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  the  diastase  for  some  time  and 
is  then  removed  by  dialysis,  the  enzyme  has  afterwards  no 
more  power  to  hydrolyse  starch  than  it  has  when  the  acid  is 
added  to  the  starch  solution  in  which  digestion  is  going  on. 

Weak  alkalis  also  have  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  action 
of  diastase.  Chittenden  and  Ely  found  that  when  '6  per  cent, 
of  sodium  carbonate  was  added  to  a  starch  digestion,  the 
diastoaic  activity  of  the  saliva  was  only  about  one  fourth  what 
it  was  in  the  absence  of  the  salt.  With  3  per  cent,  the 
power  was  about  half  and  with  1  per  cent,  about  two  thirds  of 
that  possessed  by  the  unaffected  saliva. 

Langley  and  Eves  fimnd  a  distinctly  inhibitory  action  to  be 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  as  little  as  '0015  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Sodium  hydrate  was  still  more  deleterious 
than  the  cai-bonate. 

Comparing   the  action   of  acids  and   alkalis,  the   rate 
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decrease  of  the  action  of  plyalin  under  the  influence  of  tha 
latter  ia  alow  compared  with  that  of  the  free  acid. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  is  that  while  both  are 
strongly  inhibitory,  the  weak  alkali  is  not  destructive  of  the 
enzyme.  If  it  is  removed  by  dialysis  the  dia.stase  is  found  to 
possess  nearly  its  original  starch -transforming  power.  Sodium 
carbonate  therefore  works  by  impeding  the  action  of  the  enzyme, 
while  hydrochloric  acid  destroys  it. 

Chittenden  and  Ely  have  ascertained  that  the  inhibitory 
e£fect  of  both  acids  and  alkalis  is  diminished  by  the  coincident 
presence  of  peptone.  Langley  and  Eves,  while  disputing  this 
in  the  case  of  acid,  agree  with  the  other  observers  in  the  case 
of  alkali.  They  say  that  the  favourable  influence  of  peptone 
makes  itself  felt  with  very  high  percentages  of  the  alkaline 
salt. 

Brown  and  Morris  state  that  the  presence  of  tannin  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  action  of  diaatase;  this  fact  has  no  doubt 
considerable  importance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  diastase  in  such  vegetable  tissues  as  contain 
tannin.  It  is  not  only  inhibitory  of  the  diastasic  action,  but  its 
presence  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its  extraction  from  the 
tissue. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  it  is  only 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  delay  that  the  whole  of  the 
starch  in  a  digestion  is  converted  into  maltose.  Different 
observers  agree  in  noticing  this,  though  they  differ  as  to  the 
amount  which  resists  the  change.  Musculus  only  succeeded  in 
transforming  33  per  cent,  of  the  starch  he  used ;  Payen  was 
able  to  convert  52'7  per  cent.,  while  Brown  and  Morris  give 
as  the  usual  result  of  a  starch  transformation  80  per  cent,  of 
maltose,  and  20  per  cent,  of  dextrin. 

As  the  digestion  proceeds  more  and  more  difficulty  is  found 
to  attend  its  progress.  This  ia  possibly  due  to  an  inhibitory 
action  exerted  by  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis.  Sheridan 
Lea  has  thrown  some  light  upon  this  question  by  carrying 
out  starch  transformations  simultaneously  in  flasks  and  in 
dialysing  tubes  suspended  in  a  stream  of  running  water.  In 
the  former  apparatus  the  difiiculty  noted  by  other  obsen'ers 
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was  met  with,  but  in  the  latter  nearly  all  the  starch  was  con- 
verted into  sugar.  Lea  statea  that  under  such  conditions  the 
rate  at  which  the  digestion  takes  place  is  increaaed,  and  the 
total  amount  of  Htarch  converted  into  sugar  is  much  greater, 
while  the  residue  of  dextrin  is  much  less  than  under  conditions, 
otherwise  similar,  when  the  products  are  not  removed,  Brown 
and  Morris  deny  that  the  inhibition  ia  due  to  the  presence  of 
maltose.  They  found  thiit  when  maltose  weis  added  to  a 
mixture  of  starch  and  diastase,  the  course  of  the  action  was  not 
afiected  but  that  SO  per  cent,  of  the  starch  atill  underwent 
complete  hydrolysis. 

When  a  digestion  ia  prolonged,  this  inhibition  ia  seen  even 
in  glass  vessels  to  be  only  a  retarding  of  the  action.  Brown  and 
Morris  quote  one  experiment  in  which  digestion  was  continued 
for  20  days,  chloroform  being  uaed  to  prevent  putrefactive 
changes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  92'1  per  cent,  of  the  starch 
dissolved  had  been  converted  into  maltose. 

Another  fact  of  great  interest  is  that  diastase  ia  not  ex- 
hnuated  by  continued  activity.  This  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
property  of  enzymes  in  general.  It  was  first  established  by 
Foster  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  the  properties  of 
saliva,  Moritz  and  Glendinning  have  noticed  the  same  pe- 
culiarity in  the  case  of  malt  diastase,  which  they  say  is  as 
potent  at  the  end  of  a  fermentation  as  at  the  beginning,  so  long 
as  the  temperature  ia  at  or  below  the  optimum  point.  If  the 
digestion  is  carried  out  at  a  point  higher  than  this,  the  enzyme 
loses  power,  but  they  consider  this  to  be  due  to  the  temperature 
and  not  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  exhaustion,  A  curious 
fact  comes  out  in  their  experiments ;  in  some  worts  they  found 
that  the  diastase  ceased  to  convert  starch  into  maltose  before 
the  transformation  of  all  that  was  present  was  complete.  When 
a  fiirther  quantity  of  starch  was  added  to  the  digestion,  the 
transformation  was  resumed  and  was  cairied  to  the  same  limit 
as  at  first. 

Conditions  of  the  secretion  of  diastase. 

In  the  simplest  organisms  in  which  the  secretion  of  diastase 
occurs,  such  as  bacteria  or  moulds,  or  among  the  higher  plants  in 
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such  simple  Btructures  as  pollen  grainn,  the  formation  of  the 
enzyme  is  found  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  organism.  Lauder  Biutiton  and  Mac 
Fadyen  found  that  a  microbe  upon  which  they  were  experi- 
menting secreted  dia.sta5e  when  it  was  cultivated  upon  starch 
paste,  but  did  not  do  so  when  the  culture  medium  was  meat- 
broth.  In  this  case  it  gave  origin  to  a  peptonising  enzyme. 
Pfeflfer  has  found  that  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  mould  fungi 
the  secretion  of  diastase  depends  upon  similar  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  the  pollen  grains  of  several  species  of  plants  the 
appearance  of  diastase  only  becomes  noticeable  after  the 
absorption  of  a  trace  of  sugai-  by  the  grain.  During  the 
growth  of  the  pfjllen  tube  the  writer  has  noticed  that  the 
quantity  of  diastase  is  continuously  increased,  presumably  iu 
consequence  of  the  growing  amount  of  nutritive  material  acting 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  pollen.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  special  species  of  Lilium.  In  Zamia 
no  diastase  can  be  detected  in  the  ungerminated  pollen  grains, 
but  on  the  absorption  of  either  cane  sugar  or  glucose,  even 
before  visible  extnision  of  the  pollen  tube  has  taken  place,  a 
small  amount  of  the  enzyme  can  be  found  to  have  been 
secreted.  The  secretion  of  diastase  by  pollen  is  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  such  absorption,  for  iu  the  case  of  Lilium  there 
is  a  considerable  formation  when  the  grains  are  germinated  in 
pure  water.  Here  the  necessary  stimulus  for  the  increased 
secretion  may  have  been  afforded  by  the  transformation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  reserve  stai'ch  existing  in  the  resting 
grain  by  the  diastase  also  present  in  its  ungerminated  condition. 

The  secretion  of  diastase  by  the  scutellar  epithelium  of  the 
grasses  does  not  appear  to  be  caused  by  similar  conditions. 
Barley  embryos  cultivated  by  Brown  and  Morris  upon  gelatin 
containing  starch  grains  did  not  form  more  diastase  than  similar 
embryos  cultivated  upon  gelatin  alone.  The  influence  of  the 
culture  medium  in  this  case  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  micro-organisms  already  mentioned. 

In  some  other  experiments  the  same  authors  found  that 
while  certain  barley  embryos  attacked  and  dissolved  starch 
grains  suspended  in  gelatin,  others,  precisely  similar,  left  the 
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tkwvti  untouched  when  &  small  amount  of  an  assimilable  sugar 
Wt  b<mn  added  to  the  gelatin-&tarch  medium,  In  this  case,  so 
luHg  tttt  any  sugar  remained  unabgorbed  by  the  young  plantlet, 
kh\*  DUuvh  grains  escaped  disintegration.  They  were  attacked 
kti»vvvtir  aa  soon  as  the  supply  of  sugar  was  exhausted. 

'I'ho  authors  ascei-tained  that  in  these  caaes  there  was  no 
)|Ui<<«lk>it  of  inhibition  of  the  action  of  diastase  by  the  sugar, 
but  *hut  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  the  epithelial  cells  of 
bKi<  wmtclluni  actually  did  not  secrete  the  enzyme.  Tbis  in- 
hibitiiu)  of  itecretion  was  only  caused  by  such  carbohydrates  as 
W(>ixi  tliitictiy  nBsimilabte  by  the  enibryoa,  other  carbohydrates, 
tw)Hi«ial]y  mannitol  and  lactose,  which  are  of  no  use  in 
Uil(ritii)h,  being  incapable  of  exerting  any  inhibitory  power. 

Not  only  the  complete  embryo  but  sections  of  the  scutellum 
(Kivi*rvil  hy  the  epithelium  showed  this  inhibition  of  secretion 
hy  iwniiutilnblo  cjirbohydrates. 

'I'liM  phi'iinmenon  of  secretion  in  the  case  of  the  scutellar 
tililtlicllMtii  appciirs  to  be  one  nssociated  with  starvation.  A^ 
\\»^  t^"  hiftilily  aHsimilahle  substances  are  supplied  the  secretion 
(if  ilinaiuw*  dot}N  not  take  place,  but  when  no  such  substances 
IU«  uvullabtii,  diastase  b  formed  at  once. 

W  |)ii|i  Uvrlyy  is  examined  during  the  process  of  germination, 

{\w  iipithtillum  is  found  not  to  begin  immediately  to  secrete 

Vhu  tiit»viuo.     Fetit.  who  has  studied  the  question,  has  ascer- 

mil^^l  tl'ttt  iliotitaHe  does  not  appear  in  germinating  barley  till 

htti>  fttmtli  day,    It  reaches  a  maximum  almost  at  once  and  then 

I(|t|llu4lly  iliuiiiiiiaheH  till  the  ninth  day,  when  the  grain  contains 

uhiiKl'  (lUO  ('Wiintii>th  part  of  what  it  possesses  at  the  maximum. 

'I'lH"  !'"''■  »il|i|">i'l'*  Brown  and  Morris's  view  of  the  stimulus  to 

»<i<>H<Mi>u  I'l'iiia  owe  of  starvation.     During  the  early  part  of  the 

iwW'A  I't  (juniiiimtiou  the  embryo  is  feeding  upon  the  carbo- 

|i|iltitlv»  II  MiiuUiitN;  itM  needs  at  that  period  are  small,  and  it 

tl  11)4  Mil  l|*'*'"l''  '"*"  l"'^^""^  vigorous  that  it  needs  to  draw 

I'HIUUt  till'  nwuiviiit  ilitpoHitcd  in  the  endosperm.    After  the  ninth 

J  mi  Vlh'"i>  ii>ai)l'Vti«  tiitJ  ounsiderably  depleted,  and  the  young 

I'UUWlti  Ituvilili  l>y  I'ltii'  timo  developed  its  rootlets  U  able  to 

Ifiniff  IM  litUrliiiiuit  fvv\n  without. 

"fUVIt  H)l4  Miirrio  hI«i  found  that  the  secretion  gradually 
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increases  during  germination.  They  differ  from  Petit  however 
in  saying  that  the  maximum  secretion  ia  not  reached  so  soon. 
They  found  a  decided  increase  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
day. 

The  stimulus  of  starvation  ha.s  been  observed  also  by 
Wortmann,  who  has  found  that  a  certain  microbe  has  the  power 
of  excreting  a  starch -dissolving  enzyme  when  starch  grains  are 
the  only  available  food,  but  that  no  secretion  takes  place  if 
sugar  or  tartaric  acid  is  offered  to  the  organism  along  with  the 
starch. 

The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  other 
enzymes. 

In  the  animal  body  the  formation  of  diastase  is  largely 
dependent  on  nervous  impulses.  The  aalivarj-  glands  are  those 
most  easily  examined.  Ekch  in  the  higher  mammals  is  supplied 
by  nerves  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and  from  the  sym- 
pathetic systems.  Stimulation  of  either  nerve  is  followed  by 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  consequently  by  an  increased 
formation  of  the  characteristic  enzj-rae.  The  stimulation  may 
be  either  direct  or  reflex,  the  latter  method  being  that  which  is 
called  into  play  during  normal  secretion.  Sapid  substances 
placed  on  the  tongue,  or  even  the  smell  of  tbod,  will  cause  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva.  A  detailed  examination  of  these 
phenomena  would  however  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  It  will  sufi]ce  to  say  that  if  salivary  glands  are  examined 
before,  during,  and  after  excitation  of  the  -nerves  with  which 
the  glands  are  supplied,  the  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  stimulation  produces  the  changes  in  the  gland  cells 
which  indicate  a  formation  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
secretion  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  a  subsequent 
extrusion  of  them  together  with  a  certain  flow  of  fluid  derived 
from  the  lymph  with  which  the  secretory  tubules  are  bathed. 

The  physiological  object  of  the  secretion  of  diastase  must  in 
nearly  all  cases  be  the  digestion  of  solid  starch  or  glycogen  with 
a  view  to  the  absorption  and  utilisation  of  the  soluble  and 
diffusible  products  which  the  enzjTne  forms.  This  digestion 
may  be  extracellular,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  secretions  of  saliva, 
pancreatic  juice,  secretion-diastase  as  supplied  by  the  scutellar 
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epithelium,  and  certain  bacterial  diastases.    Again  it  mmr  be 
intracellular  as  in   the  cases  of  the  liver,  and  the  ordinazT 
vegetable  reservoirs,  such  as  potato  tubers.    The  translocatkm 
of  starch  in  the  cells  of  foliage  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
plants  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena.   The  inunediate 
roHult  is  in  both  cases  one  of  nutrition,  either  of  the  whole 
organism,  or  of  the  cell  in  which  the  changes  may  be  seen. 
In  the  guard-cells  of  stomata  the  transformation  of  starch 
iippiMirs  to  have  a  different  meaning.     The  function  of  these 
crlln  is  primarily  if  not  entirely  the  regulation  of  transpiration, 
or  the  escape  of  watery  vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  plant. 
Whon  the  guard-cells  are  turgid  from  the  absorption  of  water 
itil'O  th()ir  interior,  they  become  convex  and  separate  slightly, 
1^1  lowing   the  aperture  between   them  to  be  enlarged.     The 
working  of   the   stomata   consequently  depends    upon    their 
powor  of  absorbing  water  from  the  cells  on  which  their  goaid- 
m^IlM  abut.     This  water  is  attracted  into  them  by  osmosis,  and 
( tiin  phynical  process  depends  upon  their  containing  substances 
wtiM^li  liiivo  an  attraction  for  water,  or  an  osmotic  affinity.    The 
ti(tliiit)'  poHMossed  by  starch  is  practically  nil,  but  sugars  and  the 
tMiiiJH  ilorivod  from  the  latter  possess  a  considerable  power  of 
ii((i Hinting  wator.     Digestion  of  the  starch  by  the  diastase  in 
I  tu'tti^  iutlU  oonsoquently  leads  to  the  development  in  them  of 
(iuiMoMii  |iowoi'H  which  must  be  of  great  value  in  causing  their 
iliiiM^o  of  Hliiipo  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  transpiration 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INULASE. 

Besides  starch  and  glycogen  carbohydrate  reserve-material 
occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  shape  of  inulin.  It 
usually  exists  in  a  condition  of  solution  in  the  sap  of  the  cells 
which  constitute  the  reservoir,  and  may  be  precipitated  there- 
from by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Inulin  as  a  reserve-material  has  a  wider  distribution  than 
was  till  recently  known  to  be  the  case.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  in  a  group  of  plants  which  are  prominent  among 
the  Compositae,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  genera  Dahlia, 
Helianthu8y  Inula  and  Atractylis.  These  plants  possess  either 
tubers,  or  tuberous  or  fleshy  roots,  and  in  these  the  stores  of 
inulin  are  located.  More  recently  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
inulin  is  a  very  common  reserve  material  in  many  Monocoty- 
ledons, occurring  in  great  abundance  in  many  of  the  bulbous 
Liliaceae  and  Amaryllidaceae  as  well  as  in  other  Natural  Orders 
related  to  them.  Here  it  may  be  found  in  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  concerned  in  active  vegetative  metabolism  as  well 
as  in  the  seats  of  storage  of  reserve  materials,  the  bulbs  or 
conns  which  are  so  characteristic  of  these  Natural  Orders. 

Inulin  can  be  detected  in  such  structures  as  the  tuber  of 
the  artichoke  {Helianthvs  tvberosus)  by  steeping  pieces  of  the 
tissue  in  alcohol  for  some  time  and  then  immersing  sections  of 
the  hardened  material  in  water,  when  it  is  found  to  crystallise 
out  in  the  form  of  sphaerocrystals,  sometimes  of  large  size. 
These  are  seen  to  consist  of  needles  symmetrically  arranged  so 
as  to  radiate  frx)m  a  common  centre.     They  may  be  found  in 
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the  interior  of  the  cell,  or  may  extend  through  several  cell? 
forming  a,  comparatively  largi-  aggregation,  visible  in  such  a 
cnae  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fleshy  roots  of  the  Dandelion 
(Taraxacum),  the  Helicampaae  (Inula  ffelenium),  also  yield 
these  crystals  on  similar  treatment. 

In  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the  bulb-scales  of  the  snowdrop 
(Oalanthits)  and  other  Amaryllidaceae  the  crystalline  appearance 
is  not  so  readily  presented,  but  the  inulin  may  be  detected  in  a 
somewhat  amorphous  form. 

Inulin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  prepared  from 
these  plants  by  boiling  the  tissue  containing  it  with  large 
quantities  of  water,  concentrating  the  decoction  so  obtained, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  till  it  deposits  a  sediment.  This  must 
then  be  redissolvcd  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  decolour- 
ised by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  again  concentrated, 
when  fairly  pure  inulin  is  gradually  deposited.  It  can  be  further 
purified  by  rediasolving  it  and  again  evaporating,  when  the 
inulin  is  once  more  precipitated;  finally  it  should  be  well 
washed  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  alcohol. 

Inuliu  so  prepared  is  a  white  powder  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  which  remains  in  solution  when  the 
liquid  coots.  Verj'  little  can  be  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and  it 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  it  can  be  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  the  latter  reagent,  the  precipitate  occurring 
when  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid  reaches  65. 

The  composition  of  inulin,  like  that  of  starch,  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  formula  usually  given 
for  it  ia  CuH^Oh,  ZHjO.  Under  the  action  of  hydrating  agents 
such  as  minei'al  acidw  it  ia  converted  into  fructose,  a  sugar 
which  has  a  laevo- rotatory  power  [ffl]j)  =  — 106°.  Inulin  itself 
has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  [a]o  =  — 399°. 

Inulin  can  be  converted  into  finictose  by  boiling  its  watery 
solution  under  pressure,  or  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  contact 
with  cold  water  for  a  lengthened  period,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  access  of  micro-organisms. 

In  the  process  of  germination  of  the  tuber,  or  in  the 
resumption  of  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  fleshy  roots,  the 
transformation  of  inulin  into  sugar  is  brought  about  by  the 
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action  of  an  enzyme  to  which  the  name  imdctae  has  been  given. 
The  existence  of  this  enzyme  was  first  demonatrated  by  the 
writer  in   1887,  when  the  germination   of  the   tuber  of  the 

Cichoke  was  made  a  aubject  of  examination. 
Examination  of  the  young  shoots  and  roots  arising  from  the 
minating  tuber  showed  that  while  inulin  was  present  in 
them,  they  contained  also  a  far  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than 
was  present  in  the  resting  tuber  of  the  plant.  The  sap  of  the 
tuber  when  expressed  was  almost  neutral;  very  aensitive  litmus 
paper  showed  a  faint  trace  of  acid,  but  too  little  to  account  for 
the  conversion  of  inulin  into  sugar  by  its  instrumentality. 

Tubers  of  the  artichoke  were  allowed  to  germinate  till  the 
young  plants  arising  from  them  had  attained  a  height  of  about 
six  inches  above  ground.  The  tissue  of  the  tuber  by  this  time 
had  been  considerably  altered,  the  interior  having  become 
spongy  and  the  cells  almost  empty,  while  on  the  outside  and 
for  some  distance  inwards  it  was  firm  and  succulent.  Tubers 
in  this  condition  were  minced  finely  and  extracted  with 
glycerine,  in  which  inulin  is  insoluble.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  glycerine  was  strained  off  and  dialysed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  till  the  dialysate  failed  to  reduce  Fehling's 
solution. 

A  small  quantity,  about  10  c.c,  of  such  an  extract  was  then 
mixed  with  alKJUt  4  times  its  volume  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  inulin  and  put  into  parchment  dialysing  tubes,  which  were 
suspended  in  about  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  thymol  being 
used  to  prevent  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  A  control 
experiment  was  set  up  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the  extract 
of  the  tubers  employed  had  been  boiled  to  destroy  any  enzyme 
that  might  be  present 

The  dialysates  were  changed  at  intervals  of  24  hours  and 
each  as  it  was  removed  was  tested  for  sugar. 

Hydrolysis  of  the  inulin  in  the  tubes  containing  the  unboiled 
extract,  began  gradually  and  proceeded  regularly  for  several 
days,  the  difierence  between  the  dialysates  of  the  boiled  and 
unboiled  tubes  becoming  more  and  more  emphasised  as  the 
digestion  proceeded.  That  in  which  the  boiled  extract  was  sus- 
ipended  contained  no  sugar  after  one  or  two  changes,  while  that 
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garTonnding  the  unboiled  extract  continued  to  give  a  copious 
reduction  of  Fehling's  solution. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  digestions  were 
earned  on  in  glass  vessels,  a  conUnuous  formation  of  sugar 
being  Indicated. 

Colncidently  with  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  dialysates, 
the  amount  of  inulin  in  the  parchment  tubes  underwent  a 
regular  diminution.  The  amount  of  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  alcohol  from  the  fluid  containing  the  unboiled  extract  of  the 
tubers  became  less  and  less  as  time  went  on,  measured  quantities 
being  withdrawn  for  each  observation.  Similar  quantities 
taken  from  the  controls  showed  no  such  diminution. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  germinating 
artichoke  contains  an  enzjTne  by  whose  instniinentality  inulin 
is  transformed  into  some  form  of  reducing-sugar.  The  time 
taken  up  in  the  experiments  is  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  very  small  quantity  of  the  enzyme  present  and  its  dilution 
in  the  process  of  extraction.  In  the  artichoke  it  is  probable 
that  it  only  exists  at  any  particular  time  in  the  cells  whose 
contents  are  actually  being  hydrolysed,  and  as  it  takes  several 
weeks  for  the  conversion  into  sugar  of  the  inulin  present  in  any 
tuber,  there  must  be  very  little  of  the  enzyme  to  be  found  at 
any  one  moment. 

This  enzyme,  inulase,  cannot  be  found  in  the  tuber  in  the 
resting  condition,  nor  is  it  easy  to  demonstrate  its  presence 
until  the  young  stems  begin  to  emerge.  Once  found,  however, 
its  presence  can  be  demonstrated  so  long  as  any  inulin  remains 
in  the  germinating  tuber. 

During  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  young  stems,  they 
may  be  found  to  contain  inulin,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
shoot  and  leaves  the  circumference  free.  loulin  possesses  a 
feeble  power  of  dialysis,  and  it  is  no  doubt  by  means  of  this  that 
it  passes  from  the  tuber  into  the  shoot.  The  inulin  caimot  be 
traced  up  to  the  growing  point,  but  stops  abruptly  just  behind 
the  actively  growing  zone.  It  is  accompanied  in  its  progress  by 
sugar,  which  extends  further  forwards  towards  the  growing  point. 
The  transformation  under  the  action  of  inulase  is  not  therefore 
confined  to  the  tuber,  though  it  originates  there.     The  enzyme 
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present  in  the  growing  shoot,  and  continues  to  hydrolyee  the 
iniilin  as  growth  proceeds. 

The  occurrence  of  inulin  in  this  region  may  be  due  to 
[Other  cause  than  dialysis  or  transport  of  the  store  in  the 
iuber.     It  may  be  brought  about  by  the  supply  of  sugar  being 

excess  of  the  needs  of  the  growing  cells,  the  surplus  being 
[ieinporarily  converted  again  into  inuHn.     Such  a  recgnveraion 

a  matter  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  case  of  supplies  of 
Btarch  in  other  plants  where  the  latter  is  the  form  in  which 
the  reserve  store  of  carbohydrate  material  occurs. 

The  occurrence  of  inulaae  has  been  observed  by  Bourquelot 
in  the  fungus  AspergilUw  niger.  When  cultivating  its  spores 
in  different  media  during  the  year  1885  he  found  that  they 
were  capable  of  growing  in  a  solution  containing  inulin  as 
freely  an  in  others  which  contained  glucose  or  cane-sugar. 
At  that  time  the  enzyme  had  not  been  described,  but  on 
returning  to  the  subject  in  1893  Bourquelot  was  able  to  prepare 
it  from  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus.  Aspergillus  contains 
several  enzymes,  but  he  was  able  to  convince  himself  that 
inulase  was  present  and  was  a  distinct  entity,  quite  unlike 
diastase. 

ChevasteJon  has  shown  that  the  inulin  which  can  be  pre- 
pared from  the  Natural  Orders  of  Monocotyledons  already 
alluded  to  is  capable  of  hydrolysis  by  the  inulase  derived  from 
Aspergillus.  He  worked  especially  with  the  inulin  contained 
in  garlic. 

The  presence  of  this  carbohydrate  in  such  abundance  in 
Monocotyledons  suggests  that  inulase  is  present  in  them  also. 
Up  to  the  present  year  however  it  had  not  been  identified  there. 
Recently  the  writer  has  ascertained  that  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  bulbs  of  Leitcojum  and  Sdlla.  Its  existence  is  most 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  germinating  bulb,  at  the  time  when 
the  flowers  are  just  formed  and  before  they  have  expanded. 
The  method  used  by  the  author  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
described  above,  and  the  enzyme  behaves  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  artichoke.  It  is  more  difficult  to  extract  on 
account  of  the  mucilage  present  in  the  cells. 

The  enzyme  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  mainly  if  not  entirely 
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<x>ti(inod  tu  the  cells  in  which  the  actual  conversioD  of  the 
iiiuliii  is  talcing  place. 

Tht!  action  of  innlase  can  best  be  studied  by  carrying  out 
thi'  (ligostioH  in  dialysing  tubes.  In  the  author's  experiments 
iiui'h  digentiona  wore  carried  on  under  antiseptic  precautions  for 
Niivf<rnl  days,  the  dialysatea  being  changed  every  24  hours. 
Tho  flnit  three  days'  dialysatea  were  rejected,  to  ensure  that 
wliatovnr  might  be  found  in  the  later  ones  besides  inulin  should 
bn  (piily  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  the  enzyme.  The 
Hiiiil  wiiM  of  course  bulky  and  contained  only  a  relatively  small 
i|iiiintity  of  carbohydrates.  The  later  dialj-sates  were  mixed 
itiid  oori«!ntratt'd  over  water  baths  till  of  small  volume,  when 
tlitiy  had  a  ttyrupy  appeai-ance  and  cousisti-ncy.  The  syrupy 
lii|UJil  wax  found  to  coDt.ain  three  bodies  which  could  be 
Nt'l'Ui'attid  fioni  each  other  by  treatment  ivith  alcohol.  The 
llr»t  of  them  was  n  sugar  which  was  separated  by  extracting 
|>hi>  rimidiio  with  absolute  alcohol.  About  half  of  the  syrup 
ilinwiivtHl,  and  on  coucentrating  the  alcoholic  liquid  over  a 
wiilnr  buth,  it  again  became  syrupy  and  remained  so,  refusing 
t(i  orytttnllisc,  even  when  exposed  over  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Allt>r  wiparntion  from  the  sugai-  the  residue  was  treated 
with  iMild  and  ((ubMiif|ueMlIy  with  hot  water.  A  good  deal  of  it 
lliwiiilvin)  in  thti  cold  water,  which  indicated  that  it  was  not 
lHi|it|tiia(i(|  of  inulin,  as  this  is  insoluble  until  the  water  is 
WMdiiKil.  Tin'  runiduo  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot 
ffttldli  wiM  fiiiind  to  consist  of  inulin,  which  having  a  feeble 
iiiiWui  ut  illiilynU  had  jHisaed  through  the  membraae  during  the 
UiH  nl'HUiiPi  I'l'  thr  iligcMtion. 

I'ltK  I'Wii  HiiliitioiiH  were  mixed  and  alcohol  added  gradually. 
Wl«<'<  l'h«  lli|i<ld  oontaincd  65  per  cent,  of  alcohol  the  inulin 
NMlKdUtntl  iilit  i\»  A  (iryttjilliiio  precipitate.  This  was  filtered  off 
(Mill  lic'iti  iiltii'lioj  iwldwi.  When  82  per  cent,  of  spirit  was 
|iiuit<iil  ll<M  lli|iiiil  bucamo  ojtalescent  and  gradually  a  very 
lliii  It  tii'tiHllHr  ]ii't»ii|iltatu  Nettled  out.  In  100  parts  of  the 
|nili|||t<  |||i<lti  ivi<ri>  about  ()2'6  parts  of  unchanged  inulin  and 
i('j  ti  jmitiii  1)1  llu»  miiioiid  body,  which  appeared  to  be  an  inter- 
lt<|itlm<i  \nn\x  li'Nillliiitj  (\i»n  lhi>  action  of  the  inulase. 

\  1(1  li(iHt*»iuH«tl«H  "I"  iHv  watery  solution  of  this  substance 
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deposited  a  quantity  of  crystalline  matter.  The  crystals  differed 
remarkably  firom  the  sphaero-crystals  of  inulin,  appearing 
generally  as  plates,  sometimes  pentagonal,  sometimes  rhom- 
boidal  or  oblong,  with  here  and  there  needle-like  prisms 
forming  part  of  a  rosette. 

On  examining  several  commercial  samples  of  so-called 
inulin,  it  was  found  that  variable  quantities  of  this  inter- 
mediate body  were  present.  It  can  be  separated  from  inulin 
by  fractional  precipitation  by  alcohol  or  less  easily  by  dialysis. 
It  has  a  greater  power  of  dialysis  than  inulin ;  one  sample  of 
the  commercial  inulin  examined  contained  12 — 14  per  cent, 
of  it  as  ascertained  by  the  alcohol  method;  after  dialysis 
for  five  days  the  dialysate  when  concentrated  contained  both, 
but  the  intermediate  body  formed  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
total  precipitate  thrown  down  from  it  by  alcohol. 

This  product  then  differs  from  inulin  in  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1)  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water. 

(2)  It  has  a  greater  power  of  dialysis. 

(3)  It  has  a  different  crystalline  form. 

(4)  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  of  sixty-five  per  cent, 
strength,  not  being  precipitated  by  less  than  eighty-two  per 
cent. 

It  is  clear  that  this  body  occurred  in  the  dialysates  of  the 
digestions  in  consequence  of  its  formation  by  the  inulase  and 
not  from  having  been  present  in  the  inulin  used,  for  the 
dialysates  of  the  first  three  days  were  rejected.  If  any  had 
been  mixed  with  the  inulin  taken  for  experiment  this  would 
have  escaped  during  that  time,  as  its  dialysing  power  is  so 
great  compared  with  that  of  inulin.  Its  occurrence  as  a 
consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  enzyme  recalls  the  occurrence 
of  dextrins  during  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  It  some- 
what resembles  dextrin  in  its  behaviour  with  alcohol,  being 
soluble  in  stronger  percentages  of  this  reagent  than  the  original 
carbohydrate,  but  not  soluble  in  a  greater  percentage  than 
eighty-two,  at  which  point  dextrin  also  is  precipitated. 

The  sugar  formed  has  been  investigated  by  Bourquelot.  He 
quotes  a  series  of  observations  made  with  a  solution  of  inulin 
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ooiitaiuing  I'SS  [kt  c«nt..  which  was  mixed  with  inulase  i 
left  ut  tho  tutnpomtiire  of  the  laboratory  till  digestion  was 
conipk'tu.  As  it  proceeded,  the  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polariaed 
light  by  th«  iligotitiiig  liquid  was  observed  at  detinite  intern 
of  ttniu,  tho  tiuopimturt;  being  noted  at  each  observation. 
The  reaults  aro  expre&sfKl  in  the  following  table. 


Duration  o( 

UoMtion 

Tnmp.  of 

licjuid. 

retlaoing-nigar 

caloulaWd  bora  the 
obHuved  rotation. 

-  106 

17*C. 

0 

12  houn 

-203 

ir-c. 

0'871 

36     ,. 

-243 

17-5°  C, 

1-283 

64    „ 

-2-5 

19- C. 

1371 

B«     „ 

-2-53 

19-5-  C. 

!'403 

The  iiinlin  used  hod  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)o=— 39"9'. 

From  this  oaloulation  Bounjuelot  concludes  (1)  that  the 
pt'oportion  of  roduoiug-sugar  actually  formed  attained  nearly 
that  which  oouM  theoretically  be  yielded  by  the  inulin  originally 
proBont ;  (i)  that,  reckoning  the  influence  of  the  temperatures 
not4^  on  the  rotatory  power  of  levulose  (fructose),  the  observed 
rutntion  in  the  last  observation  corresponded  very  closely  to 
that  whii^  would  be  given  by  a  solution  containing  a  propor- 
tion of  leviilose  etgual  to  that  of  the  redticing-sugar  found. 

It  thua  appears  that  under  the  action  of  inulase,  the  inuUn 
UHod  (prejiared  from  Atracti/lis)  was  converted  almost  entirely 
into  Itivulosu  (tructoae). 

Bourquelot  calls  attention  to  a  Further  fact  of  some  interest. 
When  inulase  is  added  to  a  solution  of  inulin,  alcoholic  fer^ 
mentation  by  yeattt  can  be  induced  in  the  mixture.  Now 
inulin  docs  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  while 
Idvulone  does  so  readily. 

InutiiHo  is  not  present  in  the  resting  tuber  of  the  artichoke, 
an  we  have  seen  above.  It  can  however  be  prepared  from 
such  tubers  before  germination  begins.  If  they  are  minced 
and  kept  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  35"  C.  the  extract 
pre^Mired  from  thein  possesses  the  power  of  hydrolysing  inulin. 
Without  the  preliminary  warming  such  an  extract  is  quite 
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inert.    The  inulase  appears  to  exist  in  such  tubers  in  the  form 
of  an  antecedent  body  or  zymogen, 

Inulase  has  no  action  on  starch ;  it  exists  however  in  some 
plants  in  the  same  region  as  diastase,  with  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  confusing  it.  In  Aspergillus  it  is  found  associated 
with  several  other  enzymes,  with  one  of  which,  trehaiase,  it  may 
be  confounded.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  destroyed. 

Inulase  works  most  advantageously  in  a  neutral  or  very 
funtly  acid  medium,  the  best  proportion  of  acid  being  about 
*001  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Stronger  acids  than  this 
are  prejudicial,  and  exposure  for  an  hour  at  40°  C.  to  an  acidity 
equal  to  *2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  destroys  it  altogether. 
Alkalies  are  also  deleterious,  no  hydrolysing  power  surviving  an 
hour's  exposure  to  a  strength  equal  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  destruction  of  the 
enzyme  by  acid  takes  place  is  dependent  on  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  kept  during  the  time  the  two  are  in  contact. 
At  a  low  temperature  it  is  much  less  affected  than  at  40°  C, 
but  after  an  hour's  exposure  at  only  10 — 16°  C.  its  working 
power  is  much  impaired. 

The  energy  of  inulase  shows  the  same  variation  with  the 
temperature,  being  much  greater  at  40°  C.  than  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  laboratory.  It  survives  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  64°  C,  at  which  point  trehalase  is  destroyed,  but  it 
loses  its  activity  if  heated  to  about  70 — 75°  C. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CTTASE,  AND  OTHER  CELLULOSE-DISSOLVING   ENZyHI8.n 


Ik  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  especially  among  the  Moi 
cotyledons,  the  carbohydrate  reserve  food-material  for  the" 
nutrition  of  the  embryo  during  germination  takes  the  form  of 
extremely  thickened  cell-walls,  usually  those  of  the  endosperm  in 
which  the  young  plantlet  is  embedded.  In  other  cases  cell-walls 
of  comparatively  little  thickness  serve  the  same  purpose,  though 
to  a  much  smaller  extent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  barley  and 
other  grasses.  During  the  germinative  processes  these  cell- 
walls  are  dissolved  and  disappear,  undergoing  transformations 
comparable  with  those  of  starch  so  far  as  to  yield  ultimately 
some  form  of  sugar.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  these  cell-walls 
aa  composed  of  cellulose,  but  recent  researches  show  that  they 
are  of  a  mure  complex  nature  than  has  been  supposed. 

The  composition  of  the  cell-wall  varies  very  greatly  in 
different  plants,  and  indeed  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
In  addition  to  celluluse  it  contains  bodies  known  as  pectoses, 
which  include  several  very  complex  substances.  The  term 
cellulose  itself  is  now  taken  to  cover  a  very  large  class  of  plant 
constituents,  the  members  of  wbich  show  considerable  differ- 
ences in  properties  and  in  facility  of  decomposition.  The 
gradual  utilisation  of  the  cell-walls  of  different  endosperms 
involves  very  complex  changes,  in  which  both  celluloses  and 
pectoses  are  concerned. 

The  cellulose  bodies  according  to  Cross  and  Bevati  fall  into 
three  distinct  categi)ries  as  under : — 

(1)  Those  which  offer  a  maximum  resistance  to  hydrolytio 
action,  and  which  contain  in  their  molecule  no  directly  active 
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CO  groups,     These  are  represented  by  the  cellulose  of  cotton 
fibres. 

(2)  Those  of  lees  resistance  to  hydrolysis,  which  contaiu 
active  CO  groups.  These  are  perhaps  best  regarded  as  oxy- 
celluluses.  They  appear  to  constitute  the  main  ma^  of  the 
fundamental    tissue    of   flowering   plants,   and    they   exist   in 

t  conjunction  with  lignin  in  the  walls  of  wood-cells. 

(3)  Those  which  hydrolyse  with  some  facility,  being  more 
or  less  soluble  in  alkalies  and  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  with 
formation  of  carbohydrates  of  low  molecular  weight.  Included 
among  these  is  the  cellulose  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  seeds. 

The  members  of  these  thi-ee  groups  behave  very  differently 
with  hydrolyaing  ^ents,  and  the  ultimate  products  of  their 
decompositions  vary  considerably. 

The  pcctose  group  of  the  constituents  of  the  cell-wall  has 
I  been   investigated    by   many   writers,  among   whom   may   be 
mentioned   Payen,  Vauquelin,  Mulder,  Fremy,  Kutsch,  VogI, 
and  Wiesner. 

The  most  recent  observations  have  been  made  by  Mangin, 
who  has  given  the  fullest  account  of  them  and  their  chief 
reactions.  According  to  him  they  fall  into  two  series,  one 
comprising  bodies  of  a  neutral  reaction,  while  the  others  ai-e 
feeble  acids.  In  each  series  there  are  probably  several  members, 
which  show  among  them  every  stage  of  physical  condition 
between  absolute  insolubility  and  complete  solubility  in  water, 
the  intermediate  bodies  exhibiting  gelatinous  stages,  charac- 
tmsed  by  the  power  of  absorbing  water  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Of  the  neutral  scries  the  two  extremes  are  presented  by 
^J'ectose  and  Pectine.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is 
■'dosely  associated  with  cellulose  in  the  substance  of  the  cell- 
^ membranes;  the  latter  is  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  jelly 
I  with  more  or  less  facility.  In  the  other  aeries  the  two  most 
I  noteworthy  members  are  Pectic  and  Metapecttc  acids.  The 
f.  fbnner  generally  exists  in  the  cell-membranes  in  combination 
[  vitb  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  especially  calcium ;  when 
[in  the  free  state,  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  Metapectic  acid  is 
faoluble  in  water,  but  does  not  form  a  jelly. 
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The  two  series  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  for  by  the 
action  of  heat,  acids,  and  alkalies,  the  various  members  of  both 
caD  be  prepared  from  peetose.  The  tinal  product  of  the  action 
of  the  reagents  is  the  freely  soluble  metapecttc  acid. 

Maugin  gives  their  characteristic  pecuHaritiea  as  under:- 

Pectose.  The  actual  properties  of  this  substance  are  nob  i 
all  easy  to  ascertain,  uor  can  they  be  said  to  be  well  kno^rn. 
The  material  is  so  closely  associated  with  cellulose  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  pure.  The  reagents  which  separate  it 
from  cellulose  convert  it  either  into  pectine  or  into  pectic  acid, 
the  former  being  soluble  in  water,  the  latter  in  alkalies.  The 
cell-wall  can  be  ebown  to  contain  the  two  constituents  by  the 
action  of  Schweizer's  reagent  (ammonio-cupric  sulphate)  which, 
when  used  with  proper  precautions,  dissolves  out  the  cellulose 
and  leaves  the  framework  of  the  cell  apparently  unaltered ;  it 
then  consists,  however,  not  of  pure  pectose,  but  of  a  compound 
of  pectic  acid  with  the  copper  of  the  reagent. 

Pectine.  This  body  swells  up  and  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  viscid  liquid  which  soon  becomes  a  jelly.  It  exists  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  many  ripe  fruits  and  in  some  mucilages. 
It  gives  no  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  is 
thrown  down  by  the  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi. 
If  boiled  for  several  houra  in  water,  it  is  converted  into  an 
isomer,  parapectine,  which  is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead 
acetate.  Further  boiling  with  dilute  acids  converts  it  into 
metapectine,  which  is  precipitated  by  barium  chloride. 

Pectic  add.  This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acids;  it  forms  soluble  pectatea  with  alkalies  and  insoluble  ones 
with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  of  which  calcic  pectate 
ia  most  widely  distributed.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkaline 
salts,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  stannates, 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  most  organic  aminoniacal  salts,  forming 
with  tbem  double  salts,  which  gelatinise  more  or  less  freely 
with  water.  Its  solution  in  alkaline  carbonates  is  mucilagi- 
nous, but  when  ammonic  oxalate  is  the  solvent  it  is  perfectly 
limpid. 

Metapectie  add.  This  is  a  body  with  an  acid  reaction, 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  soluble  salts  with  all 
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bases,  efipocially  those  of  calcium  aiid  barium,  which  precipitate 
pectic  acid.  Metapectatea  warmed  with  an  excess  of  alkali  are 
coloured  yellow.  Thia  body  and  it8  compounds  approach  the 
^ms  in  their  composition.  When  acted  upon  by  dilute 
eulphuric  acid  it  splits  up  into  a  dextro-rotatory  crystal  I  isable 
Bugar,  apparently  identical  with  ambiriose,  and  into  a  little- 
known  organic  acid,  indicating  by  this  behaviour  some  relation- 
ship to  the  group  of  the  glucoaides. 

The  cellulose  and  pecto»e  constituents  of  the  cell-wall  show 
considerable  differences  of  behaviour.  The  former  are  soluble, 
the  latter  insoluble  in  Schweizer's  agent;  when  oxidised  with 
nitric  acid  the  former  yield  oxalic,  the  latter  mucic  acid.  The 
celluloses  when  partially  hydrated  stain  blue  with  iodine;  the 
pectoses  give  no  coloration  with  this  reagent.  They  behave 
differently  also  to  staining  reagents,  and  to  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies.  According  to  Tollens  and  Ganz  the  sugar  produced 
by  hydrolysing  cellulose  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dextro- 
rotatory mannose. 

Under  the  action  of  strong  acids  and  other  hydrating 
reagents,  a  thickened  cell-wall  that  has  not  been  lignified  or 
cuticularised  swells  up  strongly  and  shows  traces  of  lamination. 
The  successive  laminae  correspond  to  the  layers  or  shells  of 
thickening  matter  which  have  been  deposited  upon  the  original 
membrane.  Each  layer  contains  a  mixture  of  the  substances 
described,  and  they  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  the 
proportions  of  the  constituents. 

Between  contiguous  thickened  cell-wails  a  very  conspicuous 
layer  frequently  appears,  known  as  the  middle  lamella.  This 
can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained  to  exist  in  unthickened 
cell -membranes.  It  gives  characteristic  reagents,  which  show 
that  it  differs  markedly  from  the  rest  of  the  cell-wall.  Its 
composition  will  he  discussed  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

IC'jtase. 
The   composition   of   the   cell-walls   that   ultimately   yield 
nutritive  material  for  the  young  embryo  during  the  germination 
of  the  seed  is  thus  extremely  complex,  and  the  products  of  their 
digestion  cannot  be  ascertained  as  easily  aa  those  which  are 
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tlerired  firota  the  transfonnatioa  of  etarch.  DoriDg  gemiinatioD, 
aoch  tnnsformsttoDS  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an 
eazy-me,  which  has  been  c&lled  cytaae,  though  how  far  this  is  a 
Hiiigle  eDzjme,  aod  if  so  which  of  the  constituents  it  attacks, 
cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  fully  ascertained  A  similar  if 
not  identical  enzyme  has  been  discuvered  to  exist  in  certain 
fongi  It  may  be  that  we  have  several  snch  en^rmes,  or  there 
may  be  only  one. 

The  existence  of  cytase  has  not  been  known  for  many 
years,  our  acquaintance  with  it  dating  back  only  to  1886,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  De  Ban-.  In  some  investigations  into  the 
life-history  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  Pensa  scierotiorium,  he 
found  that  while  normally  a  saprophyte,  it  could  under  certain 
conditions  become  a  panuite.  and  that  then  it  frequently 
attacked  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials,  such  as  the  roots  of 
carrots  and  turnips.  In  its  behaviour  it  appeared  to  lin 
sapropbytically,  though  infesting  the  living  tissue.  Its  hyphi 
or  some  of  them  excreted  something  which  poisoned  the  o 
the  latter  then  yielding  a  nidus  in  which  the  hj'phae  spread  a 
multiplied.  In  its  attack  upon  the  liring  tissues  this  Pea 
formed  dense  masses  of  mycetia  in  the  interior  of  the  roots 
softening  them  as  if  they  had  been  boiled.  Besides  assailing 
reservoirs  like  the  roots,  it  was  capable  of  infesting  the  stems 
of  living  plants,  and  produced  there  the  same  curious  softening 
of  the  substance.  Microscopical  investigations  showed  that  the 
hypha  grew  especially  between  the  cells,  destroying  the  middle 
lamella  and  converting  the  cell-walls  into  a  semi-mucilaginous 
material.  On  studying  cultures  of  the  ascospores  of  this  fungus 
De  Bary  observed  that  each  developed  a  mycelium  of  branched 
septate  hyphae,  and  that  these  formed  curious  organs  of 
attachment  composed  of  branched  hyphae  in  the  shape  of  a 
kind  of  tassel,  which  eventually  gained  the  power  of  penetrating 
through  cellulose.  If  the  culture  was  made  upon  a  young 
seedling,  Petunia  violacea  being  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its 
attacks,  these  organtj  of  attachment  ultimately  killed  certain 
cells  of  the  epidermis  and  effected  au  entrance  into  the  sub- 
jacent tissues,  in  which  the  hyphae  subsequently  ramified.  The 
cells  in  the  neighbourhood    of  the   hyphae  were    curioiu 
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affected,  losing  their  water  and  collapsing.  The  destruction 
appeared  to  be  caused  by  something  excreted  from  the  hypbae 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  aubsequent  growth. 

De  Bary  then  examined  the  tissues  attacked  by  this 
excreted  material ;  he  expressed  the  juice  from  them,  and 
discovered  that  when  pieces  of  the  iDternodes  of  the  stem  of 
the  bean,  or  fragments  of  fresh  carrot,  or  of  seedling  cabbages, 
were  steeped  in  it,  they  underwent  rapid  destruction,  the  cells 
becoming  plasmolysed,  and  their  walls  swollen,  while  later  the 
middle  lamellae  were  dissolved. 

In  the  sap  of  the  carrot  expressed  after  the  fungus  bad 
attacked  it  De  Bary  thus  discovered  the  presence  of  something 
having  the  property  of  causing  cell-walls  to  swell  and  of 
dissolving  a  certain  portion  of  them.  When  the  expressed  sap 
was  boiled  it  was  found  to  lose  this  power.  The  fluid  which 
possessed  the  peculiarity  of  dissolving  the  cell-walls  could  also 
be  expressed  from  the  sclerotia  of  the  Peztza,  so  that  the 
substance  in  question  was  a  secretion  of  the  fungus  and  not  a 
product  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  of  its  host  plant. 
This  substance  was  the  enzyme  now  under  discussion,  to  which 
the  name  cytase  has  been  given  by  subsequent  observers. 

In  1888  this  enzyme  was  discovered  by  Marshall  Ward  in  a 
fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Botrytis,  which  infests  certain 
lilies,  especially  Lilium  cundidiim.  and  which  presents  many 
features  of  resemblance  to  that  investigated  by  De  Bary.  The 
germinating  spores  of  this  Botrytis  may  be  cultivated  in  a 
hanging  drop  of  culture-fluid  suspended  on  a  cover-slip  over  a 
moist  chamber  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  observed  under  a 
microscope.  The  spore  puts  out  hyphae  which  develop  into  a 
mycelium  ramifying  through  the  culture-fluid ;  from  this  short 
branches  grow  out  at  right  angles  to  the  mass  of  the  mycelium, 
and  run  up  to  the  lower  suriace  of  the  cover-slip.  As  each 
branch  comes  in  contact  with  the  glass  it  swells  and  softens, 
and  its  outer  contour  becomes  surrounded  by  a  glairy  film, 
which  is  derived  from  some  deliquescent  constituent  of  the  cell- 
wall.  In  many  cases  these  erect  hyphae  branch,  either  at  or 
near  the  extreme  tip,  or  further  behind.  In  some  cases  branches 
from  the  mycelium  grow  from  the  surface  of  the  hanging  drop 
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towards  the  cavity  of  tbe  moist  chamber,  and  coming  into 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  latter  attach  themselves  to  the 
glass  juBt  as  do  those  Jirst  described.  These  attaching  organs 
in  many  respects  resemble  those  described  by  I)e  Bary. 

It  may  frequently  be  noticed  that  when  attachment  is  not 
made,  the  tips  of  the  hyphae  exude  small  drops  of  a  translucent, 
more  or  less  viscous  fluid,  which  contains  a  number  of  minute 
brilliant  granules,  the  protoplasm  of  the  hypha  becoming 
extremely  vacuolated.  The  exudation  may  go  on  for  a  few 
hours,  the  drop  becoming  more  and  more  granular,  and  its  colour 
changing  to  a  pale  brownish -yellow.  The  drops  when  tested 
by  microchemical  reagents  appear  to  contain  quantities  of 
proteid  matter,  suggesting,  in  connection  with  the  vacuolation,- 
that  they  are  composed  either  of  the  protoplasm  itself,  or  some 
substance  derived  immediately  therefrom. 

These  drops  contain  the  enzyme  cytase,  which  thus  appears 
to  be  a  secretion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  hyphae.  Such 
bnules  as  have  been  described  are  often  found  to  be  associatedT  * 

I  the  formation  of  enzymes  in  other  cases.  The  secretion 
is  not  the  pure  enzyme,  but  is  complex  in  composition,  con- 
taining various  proteid  bodies,  as  already  demonstrated  The 
evidence  which  points  to  the  existence  of  the  enzyme  in  the 
drops  is  twofold.  The  tips  of  the  hyphae  which  extrude  the 
drops  have  been  observed  to  penetrate  into  and  through  the 
cell-walls  of  thin  sections  of  parenchymatous  tissue  placed  with 
them  on  a  glass  slide  on  the  .-^tage  of  a  microscope.  Further,  a 
watery  extract  of  such  a  mass  of  hyphae  will  cause  unchanged 
cell-walls  to  swell  up  when  thin  sections  of  parenchyma  are 
placed  in  drops  of  it. 

The  localisation  of  the  enzyme  in  the  tips  of  the  hyphae 
suggests  that  the  softening  of  those  tips  when  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  glaas  of  the  cover-slip,  or  the  side  of  the  moist 
chamber,  may  itself  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  ferment,  the 
deliquescent  matter  which  has  been  described  as  surrounding 
the  tips  of  the  attached  branches  being  transformed  cellulose. 
made  mucilaginous  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  surface. 

The  action  of  the  cytase  may  be  seen  also  in  the  process  of 
the  growth  and  branching  of  the  hyphae.     The   ferment   is 
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secreted  mainly  at  or  Dear  the  ends  of  the  filaiuents;  ac- 
cumulating  there,  it  causes  a  softeniug  of  the  cell-wall  either  at 
the  apex  or  just  behind  it,  enabling  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  the  hypha  to  originate  a  new  branch,  or  to  continue  the 
Rj^ical  growth  of  the  original  filament. 

When  the  mycelium  is  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  surface  of 
I'  a  piece  of  tissue  :>uch  as  a  leaf  or  bud  of  a  lily,  contact  of  the 
I  erect  branches  with  the  epidermis  of  the  latter  creates  a  stimulus 
I  to  which  the  fungus  responds  by  secreting  the  enzjme.  It  is 
r  then  discharged  from  the  tips  as  in  the  cases  described  above, 
I  Intt  it  does  not  attach  the  hypha  to  the  epidermic  as  it  does  to 
I  the  glass  slip.  On  the  contrary  it  softens  the  walls  of  the  tissue 
rand,  slowly  dissolving  the  cellulose,  allows  the  hypha  to  maki> 
I  its  way  into  the  interior ;  subsequent  continuous  fonnation  and 
I  excretion  of  the  enzyrae  enables  the  mycelium  to  develop  at 
I  tile  expense  of  the  cell-walls  of  what  has  now  become  the  host 
I  of  the  parasite,  together  with  whatever  nutrient  matter  the 
f  Oells  themselves  contain. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  behaviour  of  this  fungus. 

rthat  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  a  living  leaf  seems  to  lead  to 

I  increased  formation  of  the  enzjTne.     The  secretion  appears 

be   a   starvation    phenomenon    in    the    main,   the    fungus 

appreciating   the  presence  of  food-material  in  the  substance 

touching  it,  and  at  once  endeavouring  to  appropriate  it.     If 

in  a  culture  carried  on  under  microscopic  examination,  a  little 

fresh  soluble  nutritive  material  is  added  to  the  culture  fluid 

Lvhen  the  mycelium  has  begun  to  attack  a  piece  of  vegetable 

I  tissue  by  means  of  the  exudation  of  these  drops,  the  formation 

land  extrusion  of  the   latter   is   at  once   suspended,  and   the 

mycelium  goes  on  growing  and  branching  at  the  expense  of  the 

knew  food  supplied.     When  this  store  is  exhausted  the  drops 

tare  again  formed  and  the  tissue  present  in  the  culture  fluid  is 

r again  attacked. 

The  cytase  does  not  attack  all  parts  of  the  cell-wall  with 
iqual  facility ;  though  it  softens  the  outer  layers  of  the  epi- 
Urmal  cells  and  penetrates  transversely  through  the  walls  of 
the  subjacent  parenchyma,  it  runs  more  frequently  in  the  plane 
f  the  middle  lamella  between  the  cells.     The  composition  of 
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these  three  modificationB  of  cell-wall  we  have  seen  to  be  ^ 
varied,  and  it  does  oot  appear  very  evident  what  is  the  ] 
ticiilar  chemical   change   which   ia   brought   about.      To 
point  reference  will  be  made  later. 

It  waa  stated  above  that  a  watery  extract  of  an  active 
mycelinm  possoHses  the  power  of  causing  the  cell-walls  to  swell 
lip  when  a  piece  of  tissue  is  placed  in  it.  The  enzyme  can  be 
trhus  extracted  from  the  fungus  by  artificial  means;  it  is 
inoroovur  actually  excreted  from  the  mycelium  into  the 
nutrient  fiuid  in  which  the  latter  is  cultivated.  If  either  the 
culture- medium  or  the  expressed  extract  is  boiled  the  power  of 
dixaolving  celltitoae  is  lost,  the  cytase  being  destroyed.  This 
doBtruction  of  activity  on  healing  may  indeed  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  action  is  really  due  to  an  enzyme. 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  thick  cell-wall  exposed  to  the 
action  of  cytase  shows  that  the  action  of  the  latter  resembles 
that  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  successive  laminae  of  the  wail 
becoming  evident  and  each  lamina  in  turn  swelling  up,  and 
ultimately  dissolving, 

Cytase  may  be  prepared  from  such  cultures  as  have  been 
described  by  grinding  up  the  mycelium  with  sand,  and  pressing 
out  the  fluid  from  the  resulting  pulp.  It  should  then  be 
filtered  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  fall  into  a  large  excess  of 
alcohol,  when  a  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down,  flocculent  in 
character,  partly  amorphous,  and  partly  crystalline.  In  this 
condition  it  is  very  impure,  being  mixed  with  several  other 
bodies.  On  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water  the  solution  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  property  of  the  original  liquid,  and  to 
dissolve  cell-walls  with  some  facility.  The  middle  lamella 
between  the  cells  of  a  piece  of  tissue  placed  in  either  ia  the 
first  part  to  disappear;  the  cells  become  separated  and  their 
walls  show  evident  lamination  and  swelling. 

Cytase  ia  seen  from  these  observations  of  De  Bary  and 
Marshall  Ward  to  be  secreted  by  fungi,  and  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  development  and  in  their  nutrition. 
Confirmation  of  their  results  has  been  obtmned  more  recently 
by  Kean,  who  has  separated  a  variety  of  cytase  from  Rhieopu3 
nigricans.     What  part  of  tlie  fungus  it  i-esides  in  has  not  been 
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determined,  nor  is  more  said  of  its  action  than  that  it  is  capable 
of  softening  cellulose  cell-walls.  In  studying  this  fungus  as 
cultivated  in  gelatin  media,  Arthur  has  noticed  that  here  and 
there  upon  the  sides  of  the  hyphae  there  is  an  eatruaion  of 
drops  something  like  those  of  Ward's  Botrytis.  and  further  that 
branches  of  the  hyphae  originate  at  the  spots  where  the  drops 
had  been  observed.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  corroboration 
of  Kean's  statement. 

Cytase  has  been  discovered  in  the  higher  plants,  but  so  far 
as  is  kaown  it  has  not  the  wide  distribution  of  diastase.  Its 
detection  is  due  chiefly  to  the  investigations  of  Dr  Horace  T. 
Brown,  undertaken  in  some  cases  jointly  with  Dr  Morris  and 
with  Mr  Escombe. 

The  first  esperimenta  which  may  be  discussed  were  under- 
taken by  Brown  and  Morris  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the 
process  of  germination  of  the  barley  and  othi-r  cereals.  This 
work  has  already  been  referred  to  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
the  secretion  of  diastase  by  the  epithelium  of  the  scutellum. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  cytase  as  well  as  diastase  is 
present  in  the  material  formed  and  excreted  by  these  cells, 

I  though  not  so  much  aa  by  those  of  the  aleurone  layer. 
I       Brown  and  Morris  have   described  in  detail  the  changes 
Irhich  can  be  noticed  in  the  endosperm  immediately  underneath 
the   scutellum.     Between   the   starch -containing   cells  of   the 
former  and  the  scutellar  epithelium  is  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  of  emptied    and   compressed   cells   forming  a  somewhat 
transparent  band  of  endosperm  tissue,  the  starch  these  cells 
originally   contained    having    been    utilised    by    the    embryo 
during  its  early  growth  and  before  it  entered  upon  its  resting 
period     After  24  to  36  hours'  germinatiou   the  cell-walls  of 
this  band  of  tissue  are  softened  and  partially  dissociated.     As 
the  germination   proceeds,  a  dissolution  of  the  walls  of  the 
Litarch-coutaining   cells    also    can    be    observed,   which    starts 
l<Undcr  the  aleurone  layer  and  proceeds  progressively  from  the 
p.Jffoximal  to  the  distal  regions  of  the  endosperm.     No  action  of 
I  the  diastase   upon   the  stai-ch   is  perceptible  so  long  as  these 
I  walls  are  intact,  indeed  the  diastasic  digestion  of  the  starch 
continuously  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  cell-walls. 
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BrowD  and  Escombe  have  observed  simitar  changes  takin] 
place  in  the  endosperm  of  barley  grains  from  which  the  embryo 
has  been  carefully  removed.  The  changes  begin  immediately 
underneath  the  aleurone  layer  and  spread  thence  into  the 
interior  of  the  grain.  The  first  effect  of  the  germinative  process 
is  the  separation  of  the  aleurone  layer  from  the  cells  beneath  it 
by  the  solution  of  the  celUwalls  of  that  region. 

If  the  progress  of  the  dissolution  of  the  cell-walls  is 
carefully  followed,  the  course  of  events  is  seen  to  be  the 
following:  at  first  the  cell-wall  swells  up  slightly  and  its 
stratification  becomes  very  apparent ;  the  separate  lamellae  are 
then  gradually  disintegrated,  the  middle  lamella  being  the 
most  resistant.  Ultimately  the  whole  of  the  cell-wall  is  broken 
down  into  very  minute  spindle-shaped  fragments,  with  their 
longer  dimensions  arranged  tangentially  to  the  original  cell- 
wall.  Finally  these  fragments  also  disappear.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  region  of  the  endosperm  affected  become  mealy, 
even  before  the  starch  begins  to  be  dissolved. 

The  same  coui'se  of  action  can  be  traced  in  other 
notably  Bromus  mollis,  and  B.  asper.  where  the  walls  of 
endosperm  cells  are  very  considerably  thickened. 

The  extent  to  which  the  dissolution  of  the  cell-wall  precede 
that  of  the  cell-contents  was  measured  by  Brown  and  Morris 
some  barley  grains  that  had  been  germinated  for  5  days. 
that  period  alt  traces  of  cell-walls  bad  disappeared  from 
of  the  tissue  in  the  proximal  region  of  the  endosperm ; 
dications  of  action  on  the  starch-grains  did  not  then  ex 
further  than  015  mm.  from  the  scutellum. 

The  extraction  of  cytase  from  the  germinated  barley 
be  effected  with  considemble  ease,  If  an  exti-act  of  air-dried 
malt  is  prepared  and  soctions  of  barley  immersed  in  it,  the 
parenchymatous  tissue  becomes  disintegrated  in  al)out  24  hours, 
the  cell-walls  either  disappearing  or  remaining  in  a  much 
swollen  and  altered  form.  Previous  heating  of  the  extract  to  a 
temperature  of  from  60" — 70°  C.  destroys  its  activity,  the  tissue 
then  remaining  in  it  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  time.  Nor  is 
the  action  confined  to  sections  of  barley,  for  pieces  of  potato 
immersed  in  it  lose  their  coherence  in  a  few  hours,  and  &I1  to 
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pieces  with  great  readiness.  The  cell-walls  may  be  seen  to 
swell  up  and  become  differentiated  into  nwmeroos  very  thin 
lanuDae,  which  later  break  up  into  spindle-shaped  fragments 
and  ultimately  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer 
which  probably  represents  the  middle  lamella.  Brown  and 
Horris  found  that  the  parenchyma  of  different  plants  did  not 
all  behave  in  the  same  way.  The  artichoke,  carrot  and  turnip 
were  like  the  potato  in  this  respect,  but  the  cell-walls  of  the 
beet  were  affected  only  slightly,  and  those  of  the  apple  not  at 
all  Nor  does  cytase  attack  the  thickened  cell-walls  of  the 
endosperm  of  Palms.  These  facts  however  need  not  surprise  us 
when  we  remember  the  probable  differences  in  such  cell- 
tnembranes  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

Brown  and  Morris  prepared  the  cytolytic  enzyme  by  the 
same  method  as  they  adopted  in  the  case  of  diastase.  They 
precipitated  an  extract  of  malt  by  alcohol,  dehydrated  the 
precipitate  by  absolute  alcohol  and  dried  it  in  a  vacuum.  This 
precipitate  contained  however  both  cytaae  and  diastase. 

Cytase  is  destroyed  by  heating  its  solution  in  water  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  C,  while  diastase  is  unaffected  at  this 
point. 

The  action  of  cytase  is  accelerated  if  the  medium  in  which 
it  works  is  made  slightly  acid  with  formic  or  acetic  acid. 

Cytase  only  attacks  unchanged  cell-walls,  having  no  action 
on  those  which  have  undergone  partial  lignification  or  cuti- 
cnlarisation. 

Brown  and  Morris  have  shown  that  the  secretion  of  cytase, 
like  that  of  diastase,  takes  place  in  the  cells  which  constitute 
the  aleurone  layer  and  to  a  less  extent  in  those  of  the  scutellar 
epithelium.  Their  method  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
diastase  and  has  already  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
The  secretion  of  both  enzjTnes  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  nutriment  for  the  embryo;  that  is,  it 
is  a  phenomenon  attending  starvation. 

In  the  paper  by  Brown  and  Escombe  already  quoted  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  aleiirone  layer  takes  a  much  larger  share  than 
I  the  scutellum  in  the  formation  of  cytase.  In  the  earlier  stages 
»f  the  germination  the  mealiness  of  the  grain  is  due  almost 
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entirely  to  the  enzyme  secreted  there,  the  secretion  of  the  wru- 
tetlar  epithelium  being  at  that  time  of  subsidiary  imporUnce. 

Cytose  enlists  not  nnly  in  germinating  barley,  but  in 
certain  varieties  in  the  resting  grain  also.  There  appeare 
to  be  some  relation  between  its  occurrence  and  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  the  cereal  ia  cultivated.  The  more 
perfect  the  latter,  the  less  of  the  ferment  is  present.  Brown 
slates  that  the  presence  of  the  enzyme  can  be  demonstrated  in 
a  cold-water  extract  of  the  grain,  and  its  influence  in  the  self- 
digestion  of  the  cell-walls  is  often  distinctly  noticeable  when 
the  coarsely  ground  meal  is  macerated  with  water  for  a  Bbort 
time  at  a  temperature  of  35" — 40"  C. 

Brown  has  found  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cytase  in  rye 
and  in  oats,  the  latter  being  especially  rich  in  it.  An  aqueous 
infiision  of  raw  oats  is  in  fact  much  more  active  in  swelling  and 
dissolving  cellulose  than  an  extract  made  from  an  equal  weight 
of  air-dried  barley  malt. 

Cytase  is  not  capable  of  resisting  so  high  a  temperature  as 
diastase,  being  destroyed  at  GO" — 65°  C,  while  diastase  needs  to 
be  heated  to  70°  C. 

Though  the  grasses  have  been  shown  to  be  especially  rich 
in  cytase,  this  enzyme  can  be  shown  to  be  present  in  other 
plants  It  has  been  examined  by  Oardinor  iu  the  endosperm  of 
Tamils  conitnums,  where  it  can  be  observed  to  attack  the 
thickened  cell-walls  during  the  germination  of  the  seeds.  The 
cell-membranes  of  this  endosperm  exhibit  the  continuity  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  contiguous  cells,  threads  of  it  being  traceable 
through  the  walls  even  before  they  become  thickened.  The 
cytase  is  secreted  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  and  paases  along 
the  connecting  threads  into  the  substance  of  the  wall  soon  after 
germination  has  begun.  The  penetration  begins  at  several 
spots  in  the  wall,  and  when  the  cytase  has  once  entered  them 
its  action  can  be  traced  through  the  substance  of  the  membrane, 
quickly  causing  its  complete  disorganisation.  The  walls  on 
being  attacked  do  not  swell  so  markedly  as  in  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  but  their  stratification  or  lamination  becomes  very 
evident  The  middle  lamella  in  this  case  is  the  least  resistant 
to  the  action  of  the  enzyme. 
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There  are  several  other  plants  in  which  the  presence  of 
cytase  is  probable,  especially  the  Palms,  in  which  the  carbo- 
hydrate reserve -material  of  the  seeds  takes  the  form  of  very 
much  thickened  cell-walls.  The  thickening  matter  is  composed 
of  a  variety  of  cellulose  mixed  probably  with  pectic  bodies. 
Caruful  search  has  been  made  for  an  enzyme  during  the  germin- 
ation of  such  seeds,  but  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence 
has  been  obtained,  though  several  facts  point  to  its  presence. 
The  process  of  germination  is  however  so  slow  that  if  the  enz3rme 
exists,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity  at  any  time,  and  hence  may 
well  escape  the  ordinary  process  of  extraction. 

The  first  of  the   Palm   seeds   investigated   was   the   Date 

{Pheenix  dactylifera),  upon   the  germination   of  which   Sachs 

published  some  observations  in   1862.     The  embryo  lies  em- 

[  bedded  in  about  the  middle  of  the  hard  seed,  and  on  germtDation 

I  it  remains  attached  to  it  by  a  portion  of  the  cotyledon,  which 

I  becomes  transformed  into  an  absorbing  organ.    This  continually 

I  encroaches  upon  the  endosperm   as   the  young  plant   grows, 

antil  the  store  of  cellulose  is  exhausted.     The  surface  of  this 

absorbing  organ  is  covered  by  an  epithelium  which  strongly 

I  resembles   the   scutellar   epithelium    of   the   grasses.      Sachs 

[  suggested  that  the  cells  of  this  layer  excrete  a  cytase,  but  he 

did  not  definitely  prove  it. 

Grliss  states  that  there  is  an  enzyme  present  in  these  aeede, 
which  acts  on  the  reserve  cellulose,  but  very  slowly.    It  probably 
I  jdelds  mannose  as  the  final  product. 

The  writer  made  a  series  of  observations  in  1887  on  the 

germination  of  the  seed   of  Ltvistonia  kumilis,  which  has  a 

similar  structure  to  that  of  Phoenix.     The  progress  of  events 

1  was  the  same  as  that  observed  by  Sachs.     The  epithelium  cells 

L  were  very  granular  and  stained  deeply  with  iodine  and  with 

i  Hoffman's   blue.      By   the   use   nf   these   and   other  staining 

I  reagents  some  additional  facts  were  obtained  bearing  on  the 

I  behaviour  of  the  cellulose.     After  two  months'  germination  the 

'  absorbing  organ  bad  penetrated   about  half-way  through  the 

endosperm.    The  cells  of  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  cotyledon 

were  broken  away  at  their  edges,  and  when  chlor-zinc-iodine 

was  applied  to  the  atfected  area,  the  cells  nearest  the  cotyledon 
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stained  a  deep  violet,  while  thoee  farther  back  were  coloi 
only    a    pale    blue.      Two    well-marked    zones    thus    be( 
evident,  which  differed  in  the  chemical  or  physical  constitutit 
of  the  cell-walls.     An  aqueous  sohit.ion  of  iodine  stained 
inner  zone  a  pale  blue,  but  did  not  affect  the  outer  one.     Wl« 
Hoffman's   blue  was   u^ied  as  a  reagent  the  inner  zone   was 
coloured  very  deeply  towards  its  outer  part,  while  the  coloration 
was  gradually  paler  and  paler  a-s  it  was  traced  towards  the 
unaltered   endosperm.     The   outer   zone,  slightly   affected   by 
the  ch  lor- zinc -iodine,  was  not  coloured  by  the  blue  dye. 
inner  deeply-staining  part  was  much  swollen  and  the  outl: 
of  the  cells  were  indistinct.     The  appearances  led  to  the  vi« 
that  the  cellulose  was   being  ^rra^lualty  hydrated,  the  chi 
starting  from  the  absorbing  organ  and  proceeding  outwarda.' 

When  sections  of  the  disintegrating  endosperm  were  boiled 
with  Fehling's  solution  there  was  a  copious  deposition  of 
cuprous  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  zone  and  particle.s  of 
the  same  substance  were  seen  to  be  embedded  in  the  almost 
deliquescent  region  abutting  on  the  cotyledon.  These  gradually 
became  less  numerous  towai-da  the  interior  of  the  inner  zone  and 
did  not  extend  beyond  it.  The  cavity  of  the  endosperm  after 
removing  the  absorbing  organ  showed  a  deposition  of  cuprous 
oxide  over  its  whole  surface.  There  was  an  evident  gradual 
conversion  of  the  cellulose  into  something  that  reduced  Fehling's 
fluid,  presumably  some  fomi  of  sugar. 

In  some  investigations  upon  various  gums  and  the  trees 
yielding  them  Lutz  has  found  that  iu  Acaciii  guin-reservoira 
occur  in  the  bark  and  in  the  pericycle.  These  consist  of  lacunse 
caused  by  an  enortnous  swelling  and  ultimate  deliquescence  of 
the  cell-waits.  His  experiments  have  led  him  to  suggest  that 
this  formation  is  due  to  a  kind  of  cytase. 

Elfving's  observations  on  the  germination  of  the  pollen  of 
the  grasses  point  to  the  existence  of  cytase  in  the  pollen  tube, 
which  was  found  to  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  style  by  boring 
its  way  thi'ough  the  middle  lamella;  of  the  cells,  and  not  entering 
their  cavities. 

Oe  Bary  describes  the  behaviour  of  a  micro-organism, 
Bacillua  amt/lobacter,  which  is  an  agent  in  the  destruction  of 
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I  d^rayiDg  parts  of  plants  and  which  acta  by  destroying  tho  cell- 
]  meiubraoes.  He  says  it  decomposes  tbe  cellulose,  forming 
dextrin  and  glucose,  and  that  it  doetf  so  by  disengaging  an 
enzyme.  It  does  not  attack  ^uberieed  rnombranes,  nor  those  of 
bast-fibres,  of  submerged  water-plants,  of  Mosses  and  many 
Fungi,  but  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  cell-walls  of  fleshy  and 
juicy  tissues,  such  as  those  of  leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  and  the 
softer  kinds  of  wood. 

The  digestion  of  cellulose  in  the  intestines  of  animals 
ia  probably  brought  ubout  by  simitar  organisms.  Griffiths  finds 
however  that  the  digestive  fluid  found  in  the  intestine  of  the 
earth-worm  {Lumbricns)  dissolves  cellulose.  No  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  cytase  in  these  microbes  is  at  present 
forthcoming.  De  Bary  does  not  quote  experiments  proving  the 
formation  of  the  enzyme  in  the  cases  he  quotes,  and  for  the 
present  it  can  hardly  be  considered  established.  The  course  of 
the  decomposition  too  as  suggested  by  him  doe.s  not  rest  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Vignal  has  shown  that  BadlluM  mesentencua  vulgatua  secretes 
a  c^i-ase  which  dissolves  the  middle  lamella  of  vegetable  cells. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  cytase  have  not  been  satis- 
&ctorily  examined  up  to  the  present  time.  The  deco  in  positions 
s  no  doubt  very  complex,  as  we  should  infer  from  the  varying 
character  of  cell-walls.  The  cellulose  constituents  of  the  latter 
ultimately  yield  some  form  of  sugar,  while  the  pectose  is  hydro- 
lysed  to  metapectic  acid,  which  also  possibly  forms  a  similar  body. 
By  the  action  of  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  cellulose  itself 
can  be  hydrolysed  through  a  series  of  dextrins  to  glucose.  Some 
■  of  its  modifications  yield  on  hydrolysis  pentose  sugars  as  well 
OS  hexoses.  Tlie  pectoses  yield  a  series  of  gelatinous  hydrates, 
resembling  in  this  behaviour  the  mncilage-yielding  constituents 
of  many  seeds.  Ultimately  metapectic  acid  is  formed,  which 
is  apparently  identical  with  the  arabic  acid  found  id  great 
abundance   in   gum   arabic,      From    the   latter   by   continued 

^^    hydrolysis,  galactose  (a  hexose),  and  arabinose  (a  pentose),  can 

^^L  be  prepared. 

^H         According  to  Tollens  and  Oanz  cellulose  can  undergo  trans- 

^^K  ibrmation   into   a   sugar  which   they  call   aeminose,  which   is 
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apparently  identical  with  mannose.  They  prepared  it  by 
warming  mucilage  with  dilute  acids.  Reisa  prepared  the  same 
sugar  from  reserve-cellulose  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Cross  and  Bevan  say  that  when  the  oKycelluloses,  such  as 
occur  in  ligniRed  cell-walls,  are  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  at 
first  concentrated  and  subsequently  diluted,  they  are  resolved 
into  carbohydrates  of  low  molecular  weight,  glucose  and 
sometimes  also  mannose  being  fonned.  The  pecto-cellulose 
group,  of  which  the  cell-walls  of  ordinary  parenchyma  consist, 
yield  in  addition  galactose  and  the  two  pentoses  xylose  and 
arabinosc.  Galactose  has  been  obtained  from  the  cell-walls 
of  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  luteus,  S(fja  kispida,  Coffea  arabica, 
Pisum  sativum.  Cocoa  nudfera.  Phoenix  dactylifera.  etc,  Man- 
nose is  obtained  in  relatively  large  quantity  from  many  seeds, 
especially  those  of  Phiftelephas,  and  pentoses  from  the  seeds  of 
the  cereal  grasses  and  of  several  leguminous  plants. 

Beiss  has  stated  that  in  the  hydrolysis  of  cellulose  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Phoenix  and  Phylelephas,  a  body  correspond- 
ing to  dextrin  is  first  formed.  It  is  iBevo-mtatory.  By  further 
hydrolysis  it  yields  a  dextro-rotatory  sugar,  identical  with  the 
seminose  of  Tollens  and  Ganz.  Schulze  obtained  both  galactose 
and  a  pentose,  probably  arabinose,  from  the  thickened  walls  of 
the  cells  of  the  cotyledons  of  Lupinus  luteus. 

Bourquelot  and  Herissey  have  recently  described  a  variety 
of  cytase  which  they  have  found  capable  of  acting  on  pectine, 
destroying  its  power  of  gelatinising,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
reducing-sugar.  They  prepared  it  from  germinated  barley 
which  had  been  slowly  dried  at  a  temperature  of  30° — 35°  C. 
by  extracting  it  with  chloroform  water  and  adding  alcohol  till  a 
precipitate  fell.  The  precipitate  was  collected  and  dried  in 
vacuo.     In  three  vessels  they  prepared  the  following  mixtures : 

(1)  15  C.C.  of  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
and  15  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solutiou  of  pectine. 

(2)  A  similar  mixture,  but  the  enzyme  solution  was  boiled. 

(3)  A  mixture  like  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  05  grro. 


of  chalk. 
These  wer 


then  digested  at  the  laboratoiy  temperature  for 
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■42  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  mixtures  (I)  and  (3)  had 
lost  the  power  of  gelatinising,  which  waa  not  affected  in  (2). 
Alcohol  gave  an  abundant  gelatinous  precipitate  with  (2)  but 
not  with  either  of  the  others.  Titrated  with  Fehling's  solution, 
(2)  gave  DO  reduction  of  the  cupric  oxide,  while  (1)  showed  the 
presence  of  11  mgrma.  of  sugar  computed  as  glucose;  (3)  con- 
tained 36  mgrms.  of  the  same  sugar.  They  attribute  the 
difference  between  (1)  and  (3)  to  the  feeble  acidity  of  the 
pectine,  which  retards  the  action  of  the  enzyme.     This  acidity 

I  was  neutralized  iu  (3)  by  the  chalk. 

I  It  is  not  clear  that  this  enzyme  is  different  from  that 
discovered  by  Brown  and  Morris,  as  these  observers  have  not 
determined  what  constituent  of  the  cell-wall  is  affected  by  it. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  these  experiments  there  appear 
to  be  two  varieties  of  cytase,  one  attacking  moat  readily  the 
middle  lamella  and  the  other  the  layers  deposited  upon  it. 
The  first  includes  the  enzymes  discovered  by  De  Bary,  Marshall 
Ward,  Gardiner  and  Vignal ;  the  second  is  the  cytaae  of  the 

L  grasses  and  palms. 

C'aroubinase. 

An  enzyme  which  has  much  in  common  with  cytase,  if  it  is 
f  not  identical  with  it,  has  been  described  by  Kf!ront.     It  occurs 
I  the  seeds  of  the  Carob-bean  (Ceratonia  siligua)  which  are 
r  sometimes   used   for  fodder.     These  seeds  contain  a  peculiai' 
I  carbohydrate,  resembling  a  variety  of  galactau,  which  is  differ- 
t  CDt  from  either  starch  or  cellulose,  though  it  seems  to  have  a 
p  composition  similar  to  the  latter.     When  the  seeds,  freed  from 
their  coats,  are  digested  with  hot  water  over  a  water-bath,  they 
yield   a   transparent  jelly   which   when   diluted   is  somewhat 
syrupy  in  consistence  and  can  be  filtered  thiough  silk.     Addi- 
tion of  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  or  baryta  water  precipitates 

■  from  this  jelly  a  carbohydrate,  which  can  be  puiified  by  re- 
fcdissolving  it  and  agaiu  precipitating  it  with  alcohol.     When 

■  this  product  is  dried  at  100"  C.  it  is  a  white  spongy,  friable 
I  Bubstance,  giving  no  coloration  with  iodine,  and  having  the 
k  formula  CaH,„0^  If  soaked  in  water  or  weak  solution  of  soda 
Lit  again  forms  a  jelly  or  a  viscid  transparent  mass :  3 — 4  grams 
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dissolved  ID  a  litre  of  water  yield  a  viscous  fluid  of  a  syrupy 
consisteucy.  It  is  soluble  iu  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  and 
the  solution  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and  has  no 
action  oD  polarised  light.  If  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  it  gives  onl}' 
siiikII  tmctrs  of  mucic  acid,  showing  thnt  it  is  not  of  a  pectic 
nature.  This  new  carbohydrate  has  been  observed  by  Effront 
not  only  in  ihe  Carob-bean,  but  also  in  the  grains  of  rj-e  and 
Vwrlcy.  It  ap^M^ars  to  be  a  member  of  the  group  of  celluloses, 
u)d  to  resemble  mucilage  in  its  reactions.  During  the  germi- 
nation of  th«  (^ux>b-bean  this  body,  to  which  Efiront  gives  the 
IMUM  mnitiMu.  is  readily  hydrolysed  bj'  the  action  of  an 
9Ha]mi«,  which  he  calls  caroubinaee.  The  hydrolysis  takes  place 
fivWy  at  first,  but  becomes  vigorous  as  soon  as  chlorophyll  is 
dvwlnpo«t  in  the  young  seedling. 

t«  his  t'xporiments  Effront  proceeded  aa  follows: — Seeds 
of  th*'  IVri'b  wcn^'  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  extracted  with 
Wktw  ti>  whii'h  H  fow  drops  of  chlorofunn  had  been  added,  and 
ihoy  wor*  allowed  to  macerate  for  24  houra  at  30°  C,  after 
whieti  th<\v  wt>ro  pressed  and  the  extract  filtered.  The  latter 
«*•  thou  exftininod  for  the  enzyme.  Glass  vessels  were  taken 
«lwl  >w  ^-Hi'h  wi'n'  placed  50  c.c.  of  water,  1  c.e.  of  normal 
lkwtiit\<  lU'iil  lUtd  I  griiin  of  powdered  caroubin.  After  mixing,  a 
t»t<N«ur\Hl  t)tiaiility  of  the  extract  was  added  to  each,  and  a  little 
t'ttKutthu'iii  tiM'il  n*  ail  antiseptic.  Controls  were  prepared  iu 
t«i>h  t>ttMV  Ut  which  the  extract  used  had  been  exposed  for  half- 
«»'hi>Mr  ^»  H  ii'm)M>mturu  of  90°  C.  The  activity  of  the  extract 
«M*v*ttl\»ttwt  by  the  dugruu  of  gelatinisation  remaining  in  each 
iiUMit  Ml>t^t'  ti  ilittlnilu  interval,  The  controls  were  found  to 
U^iwUi  t^»t\plt<lt*ly  gelatinised,  while  the  mixtures  prepared 
ttilk  uututttwl  nKtntct  wi>rv  liquefied  more  or  less  completely, 
lk»  nnHvU***  i>f  vim^wily  remaining  being  inversely  proportional 
tu  ihw  uHftwVU.V  "'I'  wstmol  Used.  Tested  in  this  way,  the  latter 
WW  lt>tuul  h>  luiuv'iy  the  oarotibin  and  subsequently  to  convert 
U  Ittlw  H  »"«(»h'it»J(-»»J(W  At  the  moment  of  liquefaction  only 
UWNM  i4  tkk*  luUor  wtfixi  preHent.  but  from  that  point  onwards 
tkw  (WWU'-whI^U^HU  l»>w«>r  of  tho  digestion  continued  to  increase 
M  k>MI  *M  ^v  Miwruiiunt  WHS  continued.  When  an  excess 
iJ  tkvltui  W*»  i»UU"»l  t"  tho  liipiid  at  the  moment  of  liquebction. 
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it  threw  down  a  precipitate  consistiDg  of  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct, which  was  strongly  dextro-rotatory  and  freely  soluble  in 
water.  This  body  was  easily  hydrolysed  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  dilute  mineral  acids. 

The  sugar  resulting  from  the  action  was  found  to  be  un- 
crystallisable,  and  to  be  a  hexose.  It  was  fermentable  by  yeast, 
and  with  phenyl-hydrazine  acetate  it  yielded  an  osazone  which 
melted  at  ISS""  C.  The  sugar  had  the  same  reducing  power  as 
glucose,  but  its  specific  rotatory  power  was  (a)x>  =  +  24"". 

Efiront  states  that  the  enzyme  can  be  precipitated  by 
addition  of  five  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  to  the  extract  of  the 
seeds.  In  his  experiments  he  was  able  by  the  method  described 
to  compare  the  amount  of  caroubinase  present  in  seeds  at 
different  stages  of  germination. 

Can)ubinase  acts  energetically  at  ^O""  C,  but  its  optimum 
point  is  between  45°  and  50°  C.  At  70°  C.  it  acts  with  difficulty, 
and  is  destroyed  at  80°  C.  It  acts  feebly  in  neutral  solution, 
and  more  energetically  in  the  presence  of  '01 — '03  per  cent, 
of  formic  acid. 

Oum  ferment  of  Wiesner. 

In  1885  Wiesner  described  an  enzyme  existing  in  gum- 
arabic,  which  he  says  transforms  cellulose  into  gum  or  mucilage 
and  which  has  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin  but 
not  into  a  reducing-sugar.  In  his  experiments  he  used  5  c.c.  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gum-arabic  and  1  c.c.  of  thin  starch- 
paste.  After  6  hours'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  23°  C.  the 
solution  of  starch  became  limpid ;  after  24  hours  it  gave  the 
eiythrodextrin  reaction  with  iodine,  and  subsequently  this 
disappeared  and  achroodextrin  only  remained.  No  reducing 
sugar  was  formed  in  24  hours. 

Reinitzer  subsequently  examined  the  action  of  gum-arabic, 
and  came  to  conclusions  opposed  to  Wiesner's.  He  found  that 
the  solution  of  gum  had  no  action  on  cellulose,  and  that  it 
converted  starch-paste  into  a  reducing-sugar.  He  held  it 
therefore  to  be  only  diastase. 


SUQAK-SPLITTING   ENZYMES. 


The  enzymes  which  we  have  discussed  so  far  have  been 
shown  to  have  one  peculiarity  in  common;  they  set  up  different 
series  of  transformations  of  various  carbohydrates,  and  the  final 
product  of  each  action  is  a  sugar,  although  the  same  sugar  is 
not  formed  in  every  case. 

Before  Fischer  started  his  classical  researches  on  the  sugars, 
our  acquaintance  with  them  hardly  extended  beyond  such  as 
contained  within  their  molecule  6  carbon-atoms  or  a  multiple 
of  them.  Of  those  with  6  carbon-atoma  we  knew  glucose, 
fructose,  galactose  and  sorbose.  Kiliaui  showed  that  another 
sugar,  arabinose,  has  only  5  carbon -atoms.  Fischer  has  shown 
that  the  simpler  sugars  are  to  be  regarded  as  aldehyde-alcohols, 
or  as  ketone- alcohols,  and  that  the  simplest  of  them  ia  glycollic- 
aldehyde  CaH,0,.  We  can  now  distinguish  a  series  of  these 
sugars,  the  successive  members  of  which  differ  from  each  other 
by  CH,0,  Fischer  has  shown  that  the  synthesis  of  these  can 
be  as  easily  accomplished  as  that  of  the  organic  acids  and  other 
compounds.  On  the  hypothesis  of  Le  Bel  and  Van  t'Hoff  on 
the  asymmetric  carbon-atom,  there  shuuld  be  various  isomerides 
of  each  of  these  sugars  except  the  first,  the  number  varying 
according  to  the  configuration  of  the  molecule.  Sixteen  dif- 
ferent isomeric  sugars  should  theoretically  exist  having  the 
formula  OtHuOi,  and  the  synthesis  of  twelve  of  these  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

Besides  these  sugars  another  series  exists,  the  polj/sac- 
ckarides,  which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  first 
aeriee  by  the  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  or 
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more  molecules  of  the  simpler  sugar.  When  they  undergo 
hydrolysis  through  the  dilute  action  of  mineral  acids  the 
change  which  takes  place  is  represented  by  the  equation 
CmH«0„  -f  H,0  =  CfHuOt + C«H„Oa.  The  resulting  hexoses  may 
be  the  same,  or  may  be  different  ones ;  cane-sugar  yields  glucose 
and  fructose ;  milk-sugar  glucose  and  galactose ;  maltose  gives 
two  molecules  of  glucose  only. 

In  the  living  organism,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  we 
find  enzymes  which  are  capable  of  effecting  the  hydrolysis  of 
these  polysaccharides  with  considerable  facility.  Six  of  them 
have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have  been 
named  invertase  or  invertin,  glucose  or  maltase,  lactase,  trehalose, 
rajffmase  and  melizitase. 

Invertase. 

As  long  ago  as  1847  Dubrunfaut  discovered  that  cane-sugar 
could  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  or  organic 
acids,  which  cause  it  to  take  up  water,  and  split  into  equal 
quantities  of  glucose  and  fructose,  the  former  rotating  a  ray  of 
polarised  light  to  the  right,  the  latter  turning  to  the  left.  The 
process  of  the  decomposition  has  been  termed  inversion  and  has 
given  its  name  to  the  enzyme  under  discussion.  Cane-sugar 
itself  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power,  but  the  mixed  sugars  resulting 
firom  its  transformation  turn  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the 
left.  This  inversion  of  the  direction  of  the  displacement  of 
the  polarised  ray  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  levo-rotatory  power 
of  fructose  is  considerably  greater  than  the  dextro-rotatory 
power  of  glucose,  and  as  the  two  hexoses  are  formed  in  equal 
quantities,  the  resulting  mixture  of  the  two  must  dedect  the 
ray  to  the  left. 

In  his  experiments  upon  this  process  of  inversion  Dubrunfaut 
succeeded  in  separating  the  two  hexoses  from  each  other  by 
treating  a  solution  of  the  mixture,  now  commonly  known  as 
invert-sugar,  with  a  salt  of  calcium.  This  forms  a  compound 
with  both  glucose  and  fructose,  but  that  with  the  former  is 
much  the  more  soluble  of  the  two.  When  a  mixture  of  these 
sugars  is  treated  in  this  way  the  fructose-lime  compound 
slowly  crystallises  out  and  can  be  separated  from  the  other  by 
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fillralion.  The  crystals  can  be  dissolved  in  an  exceiw  of  water, 
and  the  two  sugars  can  both  be  freed  from  calcium  by  paasing 
a  stream  of  CO,  through  the  respective  so)utiot»L  The  pre- 
cipitate of  calcium  carbonate  can  be  removed  by  filtration  aud 
tlie  separated  sugars  left  in  solution. 

Uubniufaut  did  not  discover  the  enzjnne  which  can  set  ap 
this  change.  The  latter  remained  unknown  until  I8ti0,  when 
it  was  isolated  from  yeast  by  Berthelot.  Its  discovei^-  is  to  be 
associated  with  the  fact  that  cane-sugar  is  not  fermentable  by 
yeaat.  but  that  the  alcohol  producefi  by  the  latter  arises  fnim 
the  siigara  into  which  cane-sugar  splits  on  hydrolysis.  The 
earlier  workers  attributed  this  inversion  to  a  certain  acidity  of 
the  yeast,  Pasteur  suggesting  that  it  arose  from  the  succinic 
acid  which  he  proved  the  latter  to  produce  during  fermentation. 
Berthelot  was  able  however  to  show  that  it  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  i-eaction  of  the  wort.  He  proved  it  to  be  due 
to  a  soluble  principle  which  is  present  in  the  water  in  whidi 
yeast  has  been  washed,  and  which  is  therefore  presumablj' 
excreted  by  the  cells  of  the  organism.  Berthelot  gave  this  new 
body  the  name  ■■  ferment  glucosique. " 

In  his  experiments  he  pressed  the  yeast  till  it  was  free  from 
the  wort  in  which  it  had  been  fermenting,  and  after  washing 
the  powder,  allowed  it  to  macerate  for  several  houre  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water.  After  filtering  he  found  that  the  filtrate 
contained  1'5  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter.  His  first  point  being 
the  investigation  of  Pasteur's  hypothesis  that  the  active  agent 
in  the  hydrolysis  of  cane-sugar  was  the  succinic  acid  of  the 
fermentation,  he  added  some  of  his  extract  lo  a  solution  of  cane- 
nigar,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter  and  '2  per  cenl.  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Under  such  conditions  he  found  hydrolysis 
took  place  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  aohition  was  not  disturbed. 
The  change  was  therefore  clearly  not  brought  about  by  any  acid. 

Berthelot  further  isolateit  the  enzyme,  though  he  did  not 
prepare  it  in  anything  like  a  purt!  condition.  His  method 
consisted  in  precipitating  it  from  an  extract  of  yeast  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  took 
the  form  of  white  flocculent  aggregations  which  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.     They  were  separated  from  the 
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(tecantatiou.and  washed  with  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tare,  when  &  yellowish  homy  substance  was  obtained,  weighing 
about  one-fiftieth  of  the  original  soluble  matter.  Bertbelot 
found  that  a  repetition  of  this  treatment  considerably  impaired 
the  hjtirolytic  power  of  the  product.     When  prepared  by  a 

Isiugle  precipitation  only,  between  51)  and  100  parts  of  cane- 
sugar  could  be  inverted  by  one  part  of  the  enzyme. 
In  1864  Bechamp  published  the  reisulta  of  some  investiga- 
:tioii»  which  considerably  extended  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
dixtnbation  of  this  ferment.     Besides  existing  in  yeast,  he  says 
it  is  present  in  several  moulds  and  in  certain  micro-organisms, 
though  he  does  not  specify  them.     If  these  moulds  are  bruised 
ill  solntions  of  cane-sugar  and  the  resulting  mass  filtered,  the 
filtrate  can  soon  be  found  to  contain  glucose.     When  suflicient 
ijuantity  of  the   mould   can  bo  obtained,  an  extract  can  be 
B|iTepared  of  it  in  the  same  way  as  Berthelot's  extract  of  yeast, 
r  the  active  principle  can  be  precipitated  from  an  infusion  of 
I  mould  by  the  method  adopted  by  Payen  and  Persoz  in 
mike  caae  of  diastase.     In  either  case  it  is  found  capable  of 
[liydrolyBing  solutions  of  cane-sugar  of  various  degrees  of  con- 
,  but  it  loses  the  power  if  heated  to  a  temperature 
?-70-C. 

investigating  its  occuirence  in  fungi,  Bechamp 
nl^t  for  it  in  the  higher  plants.  Suppating  that  the  presence 
of  chlorophyll  indicated  a  radical  difference  between  the  nature 
of  the  ultimate  metabolism  of  the  green  plants  and  that  of 
the  colonrlesa  fungi,  he  formed  the  idea  that  those  parts  of 
the  higher  plants  which  had  no  chlorophyll  would  probably 
show  the  same  phenomena  as  the  fungi.  Acting  on  this  idea, 
he  sought  for  the  hydrolysing  principle  of  the  moulds  in  the 
coloured  parts  of  various  flowers.  Though  his  fundamental 
position  was  unsound,  he  was  nevertheless  fortunate  in  his 
puranit  of  resemblances  of  behaviour,  for  he  discovered  the 
eosyme  in  the  petals  of  Robinia  viscosa,  R.  pseiido-acacia, 
Pttpaver  Wteaa.  and  some  varieties  of  Rosa ;  also  in  the 
^lonred  bracts  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilis.  He  has  described 
i  experiments  with  the  petals  of  Rdnnia-  viscosa  in  detail. 
ing   a  quantity   of    flowers,   he   bruised    the    petals    and 


expressed  the  sap  from  them ;  dividiDg  the  liquid  into  two 
parts,  he  added  to  one  a  certain  weight  of  cane-sugar  and  a 
definite  quantity  of  water  and  observed  the  rotation  of  a  ray  of 
polarised  light  sent  through  a  length  of  200  mm.  of  the 
mixture.  The  other  half  was  then  boiled  and  made  up  to  the 
same  strength  of  cane-sugar  as  the  first  and  its  rotatory  power 
observed.  The  two  coincided,  ehowiug  that  the  boiling  of  the 
juice  was  not  accompanied  by  any  change  that  would  interfere 
with  subsetiueot  comparison  of  the  two  digestions.  He  pro- 
tected himself  against  disturbance  by  micro-organisms  by  the 
adtiition  of  two  drops  of  creosote  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the 
digesting  liquids.  The  two  preparations  were  then  set  aside  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  the  rotatory  power  was  examined 
at  intemila.    The  results  were  as  under : — 


W  r  c.  s»p.  30 1^8.  cana-sngar,  2  drops  creosote, 
nua«  up  to  100  cc.  with  dieUIled  water. 

Boiled 
coDtroI. 

lutiml  nrt»tion                                      +  29-52° 

+  29-52* 

+  39-52° 

„      30  days         „           ^    4-8° 

+  39-28' 

fiuled  to  find  the  enzyme  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
ill  SMtned   to   lend   a   certain   plausibility   to   his 
TVe  optimum   temperature   for   its   working   he 
»  b*  40'— 50°  C. 
ihiNwht  that  the   enzyme    from    fungi    was   not 
that  existing  in  the  Howers,  the  latter  in  his 
W  active  as  the  former.     He  gave  to  the 
which  a  little  later  was  changed  to 
Iw  mUed  the  second  anthoxymase  to  indicate 

»  HHuW  body  in  the  fruit  of  the  Mulberry, 

t   tkw  jwi^  of  ^^   latter  was  at   the   same 

Ui:k>r^''''E  starch  solutions,  he  thought  it 

«H«ia9   puKw.>seing    both    properties.     He 

vi'HWW*  Miwt<yma«d.     In  the  light  of  sub- 

^i\  with  tolerable  certainty  that  it 

,1  diasiase. 
..  fit  Abandoned,  as  it  began  to  be 
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applied  to  enzymes  in  general.  The  term  invertin  was  sub> 
stituted  for  it  by  Donath  in  1875,  and  this  name  has  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  enzyme  until  quite  recent  years.  It  is 
indeed  still  employed  by  writers  on  animal  physiology  to  denote 
an  identical  enzyme  which  has  its  origin  in  animal  secretions. 
In  vegetable  physiology  it  is  becoming  replaced  by  invertase. 

The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this  enzyme  among  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  of  animals  was  first  made  by 
Claud  Bernard.  He  ascertained  that  cane-sugar  when  present 
in  the  blood  of  an  animal  is  of  no  value  for  purposes  of 
nutrition.  When  injected  into  a  vein  it  is  almost  immediately 
excreted  from  the  body  by  the  kidnejrs  and  appears  unchanged 
in  the  urine.  When  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  by  the 
mouth,  however,  it  has  a  distinct  nutritive  value.  Bernard  was 
able  to  localise  the  region  in  which  it  undergoes  digestion,  and 
he  discovered  that  it  is  hydrolysed  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
through  the  small  intestine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  reducing- 
sugars  as  are  formed  by  the  extract  of  yeast.  If  a  solution  of 
cane-sugar  is  placed  in  a  loop  of  the  intestine,  or  if  it  is  mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  region,  after 
a  very  short  interval  the  liquid  is  found  to  have  acquired  the ' 
power  of  reducing  Fehlings  fluid,  which  cane-sugar  is  unable 
to  accomplish.  The  power  of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarised  light 
possessed  by  the  original  solution  at  the  same  time  becomes 
changed,  and  a  comparison  with  a  similar  cane-sugar  solution 
treated  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  shows  that  the  products 
of  the  action  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Bernard  showed  the 
transformation  thus  taking  place  in  the  intestine  to  be  due  to 
an  enzyme  identical  with  that  extracted  by  Berthelot  from 
yeast.  He  established  the  existence  of  invertin  in  the  in- 
testines of  rabbits,  doga,  birds,  and  frogs.  Other  subsequent 
investigators  have  shown  that  it  exists  also  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  some  of  the  Invertebrata ;  Balbiani  proving  its  presence 
in  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  silkworm.  Von  Planta  says 
the  stomach  of  the  bee  contains  a  juice  in  which  invert-sugar  is 
present,  while  its  food  consists  of  cane-sugar. 

Bernard's  discovery  that  the  animal  organism  is  not  able  to 
assimilate  cane-sugar  as  such,  led  him  to  the  view  that  this 


no 
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form  of  carbohydrate  is  probably  not  of  immediate  n\itritive 
value  to  vegetable  protoplasm  either,  a  similar  parallelism 
having  been  established  in  the  case  of  starch.  With  the  object 
of  testing  this  hypothesis  he  instituted  a  series  of  researches 
upon  ihe  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  resuroption  of 
development  of  the  Beet  after  the  formation  and  the  resting 
period  of  the  fleshy  root.  In  the  Hfe-historj-  of  this  plant  two 
well-marked  periods  can  be  observed.  During  the  first  year  of 
its  life  it  produces  only  leaves;  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
root  becomes  enormously  enlarged  and  the  sub-aerial  parts  die 
down.  The  succulent  tissue  of  the  root  is  found  to  contain  a 
very  large  amount  of  cane-sugar  which  has  been  transferred  to 
it  from  the  leaves  during  their  summer  activity.  After  the 
winter,  growth  is  resumed,  and  a  new  stem  is  put  out  which  bears 
leaves  and  gives  rise  during  the  next  summer  to  the  flowers, 
fruit,  and  seeds.  This  renewed  growth  takes  place  at  the 
fxpense  of  the  reserve-materials  stored  in  the  root,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  cane-sugar.  Bemai-d  discovered  that  at  the  onsel 
of  this  second  period  of  active  life  the  cane-sugar  in  th< 
begins  to  diminish  and  geta  continually  less  and  less  as 
growth  proceeds,  Glucose  at  the  same  time  makes  its  ap] 
ance  there  and  can  be  traced  upwards  along  the  stem  to  the 
growing  region.  Glucose  also  appears  in  the  leaves,  while 
cane-sugar  is  altogether  absent  from  them,  Bernard  furthi 
ascertained  that  a  similar  enzyme  to  that  he  had  discovered 
the  animal  intestine  could  be  extracted  from  the  beet-roots  i 
which  he  was  experimenting  and  he  consequently  proved  that 
his  hypothesis  was  well-founded,  and  that  in  the  vegetable,  as 
well  as  the  animal  organism,  cane-sugar  needs  to  undergo  u 
process  of  digestion  or  hydrolysis  before  it  is  capable 
affording  nutritive  material  to  the  active  protoplasm. 
agent  in  both  cases  can  be  extracted  from  the  seat  of  tl 
digestion  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  enzyme. 

In   recent   years    a    very   important    modification    of 
generally  received  ideas  of  the  primary  formation  of  carl 
hydrates  in  leaves  has  been  advanced  by  Brown  and  Morris,  uv| 
the   course   of  a   discussion  of  a  series  of  experiments  thi 
carried  out  on  the  physiology  of  these  organs.    These  researchi 
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have  already  been  referred  to  in  oonnection  with  the  occurrence 
of  translocation  diastase  in  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll.  The 
aathors  suggest  that  cane-sugar  and  not  glucose  is  the  earliest- 
formed  sugar  and  that  the  starch  which  rapidly  appears  in  the 
chloroplasts  is  the  expression  of  the  production  of  an  excess  of 
this  carbohydrate.  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  cane-sugar  is 
not  immediately  available  for  the  nutrition  of  protoplasm,  and 
as  the  cells  in  which  the  carbohydrate  material  is  being  elabo- 
rated are  engaged  in  a  very  active  metabolism,  it  is  probable 
that  some  other  form  of  sugar  is  produced  to  supply  their 
immediate  needa  There  are  two  possible  sources  of  such 
sugar, — the  starch,  which  can  be  converted  into  maltose,  and 
the  cane-sugar,  which  may  undergo  hydrolysis  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  It  appears  most  probable,  as  Brown  and  Morris 
suggest,  that  the  newly  formed  cane-sugar  supplies  this  nutri- 
ment, the  surplus  only  being  stored  away  as  starch.  On 
this  assumption,  invertase  should  be  present  in  the  cells  to 
hydrolyse  the  cane-sugar,  so  as  to  present  a  nutritive  sugar 
to  the  protoplasm.  It  is  far  from  unlikely,  too,  that  such 
preliminary  hydrolysis  takes  place  in  the  case  of  that  portion 
of  the  cane-^ugar  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  starch, 
as  the  latter  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  simpler  hexoses  than 
to  the  complex  polysaccharide.  The  hypothesis  of  the  first 
formation  of  cane-sugar,  with  the  subsequent  transformations 
suggested  above  appears  to  call  therefore  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  invertase  in  foliage  leaves. 

Brown  and  Morris  made  some  experiments  to  test  this 
point.  They  took  some  air-dried  leaves  of  a  species  of  Tropoe- 
olum  and  powdered  them  in  a  mortar.  Two  grammes  of  the 
powder  were  digested,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  with  100  c.c. 
of  a  solution  containing  4*881  grms.  of  cane-sugar  and  were 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  30""  C.  for  seven  days.  At  the  outset 
the  solution  had  no  action  on  Fehling's  fluid  but  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  100  c.c.  reduced  2*064  grms.  of  CuO.  The 
opticity  changed  during  the  time  from  9*4°  to  7 '2°.  These 
numbers  indicate  an  invertive  action  of  the  leaf  equal  to  the 
production  of  0*894  grm.  of  invert-sugar,  an  amount  equal  to 
nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaf  used. 
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Kosmann  also  has  detected  iuvertase  in  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  young  trees. 

The  enzyme  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  rootlets  of 
germinated  barley,  but  its  extraction  presents  considerable 
difficulty.  The  discovery  was  first  made  by  Ejeldahl,  whose 
work  has  been  supplemented  by  the  researches  of  J.  O'SuUivan. 
The  latter  observer  removed  weighed  quantities  of  moist  root- 
lets from  germinating  barley  and  immersed  them  in  a  solution 
of  cane-sugar,  allowing  them  to  digest  for  24  hours  at  the 
laboratory  temperature.  Controls  were  at  the  same  time 
prepared,  in  which  water  was  substituted  for  the  cane-sugar 
solution.  The  amount  of  invert-sugar  present  in  the  latter  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment  was  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
present  in  the  rootlets  themselves.  Deducting  this  amount  he 
found  in  a  series  of  three  experiments : 

(1)  17  grms  of  moist  rootlets  inverted  1-22  gmis.  of  cane- 

sugar. 

(2)  0*5  grm.  of  moist  rootlets  inverted  137  grms.  of 

sugar. 

(3)  Oo  grm.  of  moiat  rootlets  inverted  0'15  grm.  of 

sugar. 
While  inversion  took  place  in  all,  the  activity  was  not  the 
in  each  case,  a  fact  possibly  due  to  the  material  used  containing 
different  proportions  of  the  enzyme. 

The  existence  of  the  enzyme  and  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
it  are  also  established  by  the  following  experiment  which 
O'Sullivan  quotes — 

(1)  075  grm,  of  rootlets  were  digested  in  the  cold  for 
two  hours  with  lOc.c.  of  water;  the  extract  was  Bltered  and  the 
residue  washed  on  the  filter  till  filtrate  and  washings  amounted 
to  50  c.c.  To  40  C.C.  of  this  extract  25  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent. 
solution  of  cane-sugar  were  added.     (2)  The  residual  rootlets  on 


31 


the  filter  were  added  to  another  2-5  c.c.  of  the  ( 


:  sugar 


solution.  (3)  0'75  grm.  of  the  same  rootlets  were  added  to 
a  third  25  c.c,  of  the  sugar  solution.  The  three  sets  were  then 
digested  at  55° — 57°  C.  for  eight  hours,  and  after  standing  at 
the  laboratory  temperature  for  a  further  eig^ht  hours,  all  were  _ 
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made  np  to  100  aa  The  cane-sugar  inverted  was  calculated 
from  the  cupric-oxide-reducing  power  of  each  100  c.c.  and  was 
found  to  be  as  under: — 

(1)  Extract  0*75  grm.  of  rootlets  inverted  0*19  grm.  of 

cane-sugar. 

(2)  Residual  rootlets  of  (1)  inverted  1*9  grains  of  cane- 

sugar. 

(3)  Original  0*75  gnxL  of  rootlets  inverted  1*6  gnxL  of 

cane-sugar. 

The  cupric-oxide-reducing  power  of  the  sugar  in  the  rootlets 
themselves  was  ascertained  from  the  remaining  10  cc.  of  the 
original  extract  in  (1),  which  was  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

The  invertase  of  the  embryo  of  the  barley  was  not  confined 
to  the  rootlets,  but  a  certain  amount  was  obtained  from  the 
plumule.  The  endosperm  of  the  grains  did  not  contain  the 
enzyme. 

These  experiments  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Brown  and  Morris,  point  to  cane-sugar,  and  consequently 
invertase,  having  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  nutrition  of 
actively  growing  vegetable  protoplasm. 

Invertase  has  been  described  by  Atkinson  and  by  Kellner, 
Mori  and  Nagaoko  as  existing  in  rice,  and  in  Koji,  a  peculiar 
preparation  of  that  cereal  which  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  preparation  of  fermented  liquids.  The  rice  is  treated 
under  certain  conditions  with  the  fungus  Eurctium  oryice. 
It  does  not  appear  very  evident  whether  the  latter  is  not  the 
source  of  the  enzyme,  rather  than  the  grain. 

Frankfurt  has  detected  the  enzyme  in  isolated  wheat- 
embryoa  Invertase  is  said  by  Mieran  to  be  present  in  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Banana.  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  fruit,  made 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
at  So""  C,  was  laevo-rotatory,  the  rotation  being  given  by  Mieian 
as  (a)x>  =  '  7*65'' ;  a  similar  extract  made  at  100*  C.  was  dextro- 
rotatory, the  rotation  being  (a)x>  =»  + 17*49*.  When  the  ripe 
fruit  was  digested  with  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  the  rotation 
of  the  polarised  ray  became  reversed  in  direction*  In  one 
experiment  it  was  observed  to  change  from  +99*6*  to  — 11*22*. 

o.  F.  8 
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Mierau  does  not  appear  to  have  extracted  the  enzyme  from 
the  fruit. 

Invertase  is  associated  as  we  have  seen  with  cane-sugar  in 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  in  various  parts  of  the  plant. 
Cane-sugar  is  sometimes  stored  in  other  places  than  those 
mentioned,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  utilisation.  Many  pollen 
grains  are  known  to  contain  it  in  small  quantity  and  it  is 
consumed  in  their  germination.  Van  Tieghem  first  discovered 
it  in  these  bodies  in  1886;  he  germinated  the  pollen  of 
various  plants  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar  and 
detected  a  reducing-sugar  in  the  liquid  which  he  filtered 
off  from  his  cultures.  When  the  pollen-grains  were  placed 
in  the  same  solution  and  germination  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  same  result  was 
arrived  at,  so  that  he  was  able  to  conclude  that  the  enzyme 
was  present  in  the  pollen  apart  from  germinative  changes. 

In  1893,  the  writer  demonstrated  its  presence  in  the  pollen 
of  Eticharis,  Narcissus,  Hellebonis,  Rickardia,  Lilium  and 
Zamia,  and  wa.s  able  to  extract  it  from  the  resting  grains  by 
bruising  them  in  an  agate  mortar  and  extracting  the  resulting 
powder  by  various  solvents.  He  was  able  to  ascertain  further 
that  the  quantity  increased  considerably  during  the  process  of 
germination,  and  that  the  increase  was  much  greater  when  the 
pollen  was  allowed  to  germinate  in  cane-sugar  solution  than 
when  it  was  sown  in  water  only,  A  most  striking  esperiment 
was  made  with  the  pollen  of  Narcissus  poeticiis.  The  pollen 
was  collected  from  906  anthers,  and  weighed  S  grm.  This  was 
divided  into  three  parcels  of  1  grm.  each.  One  parcel  (A) 
was  steeped  at  once  in  10  c.c.  of  chloroform-water ;  another 
(B)  was  made  to  germinate  in  water  on  a  glass  plate ;  and  the 
third  (C)  similarly  in  15  per  cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar. 
When  germination  was  well  advanced  the  cultures  were  care- 
fully washed  from  the  plates  and  all  three  made  up  to  15  c.c. 
with  chloroform -water.  They  were  then  all  filtered,  each  was 
mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  cane-sugar  solution  and  all 
were  allowed  to  digest  for  93  hours  at  the  ordinary  laboratory 
temperature.  The  chloroform  was  subsequently  removed  from 
each  digestion  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  and  finally  all  v 
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titmted  with  Fehling's  solutdon.    The  quantities  of  invert- 
sugar  in  the  three  cases  were  found  to  be  as  under: — 

A.  (Ungerminated)  *19  grm. 

B.  (Germinated  in  water)  *5  gnn. 

C.  (Germinated  in  cane-sugar  solution)  1*37  grm. 

The  secretion  or  formation  of  the  enzyme  appears  from 
this  experiment  to  be  materially  increased  by  the  absorption 
of  the  nutritive  sugar,  derived  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
original  carbohydrate. 

Besides  this  very  wide  distribution  in  the  higher  plants, 
invertase  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  fungi  besides  those 
already  alluded  to.  Hansen  has  found  it  in  several  of  the 
Saccharomycetes.  Wasserzug  discovered  it  in  certain  fungi 
belonging  to  the  genus  Fusarium,  which  are  capable  of  growing 
in  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  and  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
glucose  in  the  culture  liquid.  He  was  able  to  detect  an 
excretion  of  the  enzyme  by  the  mycelium  by  modifying  the 
culture  medium.  When  the  latter  was  the  bouillon  prepared 
from  veal,  invertase  was  discharged  into  it  in  small  quantity 
just  at  the  time  when  the  frmgus  was  developing  its  conidia. 

In  1878,  Grayon  found  that  when  Aspergillus  niger  was 
cultivated  in  a  medium  containing  cane-sugar  a  certain  amount 
of  invert-sugar  was  produced,  a  discovery  which  was  confirmed 
by  Duclaux  in  1883.  Fembach  in  1890  determined  this  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  invertase,  and  ascertained  that  the 
secretion  of  the  enzyme  was  not  confined  to  the  period  of 
fructification,  but  extended  over  the  whole  period  of  the  life  of 
the  organism,  the  quantity  yielded  being  approximately  the 
same  at  all  times.  Bourquelot  three  years  later  found  that 
an  extract  of  the  mycelium  of  Aspergillus  effected  complete 
inversion  of  a  2*5  per  cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar  when 
digested  with  it  for  24  hours  at  22°  C. 

Bourquelot  in  1886  detected  the  presence  of  invertase  in 
PenidUum  glaucum  and  was  able  to  extract  it  from  the 
mycelium,  but  only  when  the  fungus  had  arrived  at  maturity. 
An  allied  species,  P.  Duclauxi,  when  cultivated  in  cane-sugar 
solution  was  found  capable  of  inverting  it,  but  the  invertase 
was  not  discharged  into  the  culture  medium.    The  enzyme  is 
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apparently  present  in  the  latter  fungus  throughout  its  whole 
life,  as  its  spores  germinate  readily  in  cane-sugar  solutions. 
Fischer  and  Lindner  have  noticed  a  similar  occurrence  of  the 
enzyme  in  Monilia  Candida,  the  fungus  hydrolysing  cane-augar 
but  not  yielding  the  ferment  to  an  extracting  fluid. 

Invertase  is  not  uniformly  present  in  the  fungi ;  Polyporus 
aulphureus  has  been  found  by  Bourquelot  not  to  contain  it. 
Ita  distribution  throughout  the  group  however  has  not  been  at 
all  fully  investigated. 

Invertase  appears  to  be  very  seldom  met  with  in  Bacteria. 
Fermi  and  Montesano  found  that  Bacillus  megatkeriuvi,  B. 
fiuoreacens  liquefadens,  the  red  Kiel  Bacillus  and  Proteus 
vulgaris  were  capable  of  producing  it  in  bouillon  to  which  cane- 
Bugor  had  been  added.  Van  Tieghem  has  shown  that  it  is 
secreted  by  Leucoiiostoc  mesenterioides.  The  writer  has  detected 
it  in  cultures  of  a  bacillus  which  is  associated  symbiotically  with 
a  yeast  in  certain  jelly-like  masses  infesting  the  sugar-cane.  It 
IB  excreted  by  the  microbe  into  the  surrounding  liquid. 

It  is  not  certain  how  far  the  action  of  invertase  in  these 
lower  forms  is  intracellular.  Different  observers  differ  as  to 
whether  in  normal  life  the  invertase  is  excreted  into  the 
surrounding  medium.  The  opinion  is  however  gaining  ground 
thai  wlicii  the  organisms  are  growing  under  favourable  conditions 
t  thft  enzyme  [lasses  out  through  the  thin  cell-walls  and  works 
Htrs-ecllularly,  Its  power  of  diffusion  is  not  very  great  and 
'frequently  tui  little  of  it  is  sent  out  of  the  cells  that  it  may 
euily  luoape  observation.  This  is  not  difficult  when  the 
method  of  examination  used  is  that  of  precipitation  of  the 
liquid  by  alcohol.  This  as  we  have  seen  above  is  deleterious  to 
invurloHo  and  probably  destroys  it  entirely  when  it  is  present 
In  huirII  amount,  This  may  explain  the  failure  of  some 
ubiarvunt  l<>  obtain  evidence  of  its  excretion  and  extra-cellular 
MoUuii. 

Thii  ixicurruuce  of  invertase  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
UnininatK  in  uliiiiHy  confined  to  the  small  intestine,  in  which,  as 
ftlri'udy  iiiKiitiiini'ii,  Bernard  6rst  discovered  it.  Miura  has  stated 
thai  it  it  piiwuiil  also  in  small  quantity  in  the  tissue  of  the 
Ouluu,  aWlUwh,  Mill  pancreas.    He  detected  it  not  only  in  the 
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digestive  tract  of  living  aDimals,  but  also  in  that  of  animala 
which  were  still-bom.  Abelous  and  Heim  found  it  with 
diastase  in  the  eggs  of  certain  Crustaceans. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  preparation  of 
invertase  from  one  or  other  of  the  sources  already  described, 
Hoppe-Seyfer  killed  yeast  by  ether  and  then  extracted  the 
enzyme  by  water,  subsequently  precipitating  it  by  alcohol. 
Gunning  extracted  it  from  washed  yeaat  by  means  of  glycerine. 
A  more  elaborate  method  was  used  by  Zulkowsky  and  KBnig; 
these  observers  washed  yeast  with  alcohol,  dried  and  powdered 
it  and  extracted  the  powder  with  water.  After  filtration  the 
nitrate  was  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  caused  the  invertase 
■  to  separate  out  in  a  mass  resembling  frog-spawn.  This  pre- 
feipitate  was  again  extracted  with  water  and  the  enzyme 
thrown  out  of  solution  by  alcohol.  So  prepared  it  was  when  dry 
a  white  substance,  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  neiitral  solution. 
It  precipitated  lead,  copper,  and  mercurous  salts,  but  had  no 
action  on  ferric  perchloride  or  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  its 
solution  was  not  rendered  turbid  on  boiling  with  dilute 
acetic  acid.  According  to  Bechamp  it  has  an  optical  activity 
(.);  =  +  «•. 

O'Sullivan  and  Tompson  have  investigated  the  action  of 

invertase  in  considerable  detail.     They  prepared  it  in  large 

quantity  from  ordinary  top  fermentation  pressed  yeast.     This 

was  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  about  15''C.  for 

a  month,  when  it  had  become  partially  liquefied.     The  liquid 

nass  was   then   pressed   in   a  screw   tilter-preas   and  yielded 

^  clear  yellow  solution.     Alcohol  was  next  added  until  47  per 

Keent.  of  the  spirit  was  present  and  the  mixture  was  allowed 

)  stand  two  days.     There  was  a  fairly  bulky  precipitate  and 

I  supernatant  liquid  was   quite   inactive.     The  precipitate 

1  allowed  to  settle  in  tall  vessels  and  water  was  added  to 

rfve  the  invertase.     When  the  strength  of  the  alcohol 

a  reduced  to  28  per  cent,  the  enzyme  had  gone  into  solution 

a  considerable  amount  of  albuminous  matter  remained 

indissolved.     The  liquid  was  then  filtered  and  again  made  up 

►  47  per  cent,  of  alcohol.     The  precipitate  reappeared,  was 

teporated  and  washed  with  absolute  alcuhol,  and  dried  in  vacuo 
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over  Bulphuric  acid.  So  prepared  the  invertase  was  veiy  active, 
but  not  quite  pure ;  it  contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  of  phosphates  of  potaasium  and  magnesium.  The 
authors  regard  the  ash  as  an  impurity  and  do  not  consider  it 
as  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  enzyme.  Efforts  to 
purify  the  latter  beyond  this  point  were  futile,  as  it  proved 
to  be  a  very  unstable  body  and  decomposed  during  the  further 
treatment.  It  possessed  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)j 
Yeast  appears  to  contain  an  amount  of  invertase  equal  to  aboi 
2 — 6  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight. 

The  action  of  the  enzyme  is  the  same  as  that  of  dill 
mineral  acids,  a  molecule  of  cane-sugar  taking  up  a  mol< 
of  water  and  splitting  into  two  molecules,  one  of  glucose,  the 
other  of  levulose  (fructose).  Evidence  of  the  action  is  afforded 
by  the  change  in  the  power  the  solution  has  of  rotating  a 
beam  of  polarised  light  and  by  the  development  of  the  property 
of  reducing  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide  when  boiled  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  alkali.  Cane-sugar  does  not  possess  the  latter 
property. 

When  invertase  is  digested  with  a  solution  of  cane-sugar 
the  action  is  most  rapid  at  first  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the 
cane-sugar  disappears.  The  rate  of  the  inversion  may  always 
be  represented  by  a  definite  time-curve,  which  ia  practically 
that  given  by  Harcourt  as  being  the  one  expressing  a  chemical 
change  of  which  no  condition  varies  excepting  the  diminution 
of  the  changing  substance.  So  long  as  the  conditions  under 
which  the  digestion  is  taking  place  remain  unchanged  this 
carve  expresses  the  course  of  the  transformation. 

Among  conditions  which  materially  influence  the  progress 
of  the  action  of  invertase,  we  may  mention  the  reaction  of 
liquid,  the  concentration  of  the  cane-sugar  solution,  and 
temperature  at  which  the  digestion  is  carried  out. 

Minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  accelerate  the  action  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  but  the  actual  amount  required  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  varies  with  the  amount  of  invertase 
present  and  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  hydrolysis  is 
conducted.  The  more  there  is  of  the  enzyme  in  the  solution 
the  greater  is   the   amount   of  acid   required   to 
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maximum  actioo.  When  the  tempemttirc  of  the  digeslioQ  nas 
60°  C.  O'Suliivan  and  Tompson  found  that  with  4  per  cent, 
of  invertase  present,  the  optimum  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
12*0  parts  per  million  of  the  solution ;  with  15  per  cent,  the 
amount  required  for  the  greatest  activity  was  15  per  million. 
In  another  experiment,  carried  out  at  lo-S"  C,  when  the 
quantity  of  invertase  amounted  to  I'd  per  cent.,  computed  un 
the  weight  of  sugar  used,  the  most  advantageous  quantity  of 
acid  was  75  parts  per  million  of  the  solution ;  with  ten  times 

^as  much  invertase  the  optimum  amount  of  acid  was  S50 
(Arts  per  million.  There  appears  to  be  do  definite  ratio  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  invertase  and  acid  which  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  maximum  rate  of  hydrolysis. 

If  the  amount  of  acidity  was  carried  beyond  the  moat 
&voarabIe  point,  even  to  a  very  slight  extent,  its  effects  were 
very  detrimental.  In  one  of  O'Suliivan  and  Tonapson's  ex- 
periments, conducted  at  60°  C,  '34  per  cent,  of  invertase  being 
ased,  an  excess  of  only  two  parts  of  acid  per  million  of  the 
solution  lowered  its  activity  elevenfold. 

Miiller  fouud   that   so   feeble  an    acid    as    carbonic    acid 
■  ■ccelerated  the  hydrolysis. 

The  action  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  even  if  they  are  present 
I  very  small  proportion,  is  very  detrimental ;  to  vegetable 
invertase  they  are  instantly  and  irretrievably  destructive  of 
!  enzyme.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the 
invertin  of  the  small  intestine,  which  effecta  hydrolysis  while 
he  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  still  alkaline. 

The  moat  favourable  concentration  of  the  sugar  solution  has 
leen  found  by  O'Suliivan  aod  Tompaon  to  be  about  20  per  cent., 
^e  digestion  being  conducted  at  54°  C.  Below  this  percentage 
libe  speed  of  inversion  rapidly  declines ;  stronger  solutions  are 
J^jdroiysed  at  only  slightly  lower  rates,  until  the  concentration 
ichea  40  per  cent.  In  saturated  solutions  the  hydrolysis  is 
ireiy  slow  and  feeble. 

The  activity  of  invertase  can  be  detected  at  a  temperature 

ft  very  little  above  0°  C.  but  it  then  works  very  slowly.     As  the 

mperature  rises  the  action  becomes  more  evident  but  rises 

nly  gradually  at  first,  and  then   more  rapidly  up  to  nearly 
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60"  C.  According  to  O'Suilivan  and  Tompson  it  doubles  itself 
approximateiy  for  each  riae  of  10°  C.  The  optimum  point 
is  somewhere  between  55'  C.  and  60'  C.  Miiller  found  the 
relative  activities  at  0°,  10°,  20°,  30",  and  40°  C.  to  be  respect- 
ively 9,  19,  36,  63  and  93,  and  the  optimum  temperature  to  be 
a  little  under  50"  C,  Above  65°  C.  the  enzyme  is  slowly 
destroyed  and  at  10°  higher  the  destruction  is  immediate. 

The  action  of  alcohol  is  deleterious,  particularly  if  much  is 
present.  The  enzyme-  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  47  per  cent, 
of  the  spiiit  but  larger  pi-oportions  decompose  it  When 
alcohol  is  present  in  quantities  too  small  to  affect  the  com- 
position of  the  enzyme  it  cau  diminish  its  hydrolysing  power. 
If  5  per  cent,  only  is  present  in  a  digestion,  the  activity  of  the 
invertase  is  reduced  one  half 

There  is  acme  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  products  of  hydrolyais  on  the  action  of  the  enzyme. 
O'SulIivan  and  Tompson  say  that  they  have  no  influence  on 
the  rate  of  the  change,  while  Miiller  states  that  they  are 
distinctly  inhibitory. 

The  power  of  the  enzyme  is  practically  inexhaustible;  a 
sample  which  had  induced  inversion  of  100,000  times  its  own 
weight  of  cane-sugar  was  found  by  O'SulIivan  and  Tompson  to 
be  still  active ;  they  showed  moreover  that  invertase  itself  is 
not  destroyed  or  materially  injured  by  its  action  on  cane-sugar. 

Fernbach  noted  that  his  extract  prepared  from  Aspergillus 
was  less  active  in  light  than  iu  darkness,  and  that  the  inhibitory 
effect  of  the  illumination  was  greater  as  the  extract  was 
gradually  made  more  acid. 

A  very  remai-kable  feature  of  the  invertase  obtained  by 
O'SulIivan  and  Tompson  was  that  when  it  was  heated  in  a 
solution  of  cane-sugar  during  a  period  of  active  hydrolysis  it 
was  able  to  withstand  without  decomposition  a  temperature  of 
25°  C  higher  than  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it  when  in  solution 
in  water  and  consequently  inactive.  A  discuasiuu  of  this  very 
interesting  fact  must  be  deferred  however  to  &  subsequent 
chapter. 

^The  importance  of  invertase  iu  both  the  animal  and 
ve^table  economy  seems  to  be  pritnarily  what  has  already 
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been  indicated,  viz.  to  convert  cane-sugar  into  other  sugani 
which  can  be  assimilated  by  protoplasm.  This  species  of 
digestion  can  take  place  either  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  enzyme  is  secreted,  as  in  most  vegetable  sources,  or 
outside  them,  as  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  animal  organism. 
In  the  case  of  yeast  the  excretion  of  the  invertase  appears  to 
precede  any  digestion  of  sugar.  Onimus  has  shown  that  when 
a  solution  of  yeast  in  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  diffuse 
through  parchment  paper  into  a  solution  of  cane-sugar,  in- 
version can  be  observed  in  the  latter  after  15  to  20  minutes. 
Teast  cells  do  not  undergo  rapid  growth  outside  the  dialyser 
until  nearly  12  hours  later.  He  suggests  that  the  secretion  of 
the  invertase  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  nidus  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  yeast  organism.  On  this  vievf  the  inversion 
of  cane-sugar  by  yeast  is  extra-cellular. 

Invertase  has  been  shown  to  act  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on 
cane-sugar.  O'SuUivan  however  has  stated  that  it  is  capable 
of  hydroljrsing  raffinose,  but  with  considerably  less  rapidity. 
The  products  appear  to  be  galactose,  glucose  and  fiiictose. 
Bourquelot  has  recently  found  it  capable  of  hydroljrsing 
gentianose,  a  peculiar  sugar  which  is  present  in  the  roots  of 
various  species  of  Gentians.  Like  cane-sugar  geutianose  does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution;  it  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
on  polarised  light.  On  inversion  a  reducing-sugar  is  produced 
and  the  liquid  becomes  laevo-rotatory.  Bourquelot  thinks  that 
gentianose  is  a  very  complex  polysaccharide  containing  in 
its  molecule  cane-sugar  and  another  polyglucose,  and  that 
invertase  only  attacks  the  former  group. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SDGAR-SPLrmND  ENZYMES   {continued). 


Glucose.     {Maltose.) 

Ik  oar  discnssioQ  of  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  in  a 
earlier  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  a  curious  discrepancy  ii 
the  nature  of  the  final  product  when  diastase  from  differs 
regions  of  the  alimentary  caual  is  taken  as  the  hydrolyt 
agent.  The  euzyme  of  saliva  converts  starch  into  niattoBe; 
among  the  products  of  hydrolysis  taking  place  in  the  intestine 
glucose  undoubtedly  appears ;  the  sugar  also  which  leaves  the 
liver  is  the  latter  variety.  A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  has 
consequently  been  felt  as  to  whether  or  no  there  might  not 
exist  more  than  one  variety  of  diastase,  characterised  by 
the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  these  different  sugars 
respectively. 

The  study  of  the  fate  of  maltose  in  the  economy  has  shown 
that  like  cane-sugar,  of  which  it  is  an  isomer,  it  is  not  made 
use  of  by  the  tissues  without  preliminary  hydrolysis.  Philips 
showed  in  1881  that  when  maltose  is  injected  into  the  blood 
of  an  animal,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  excreted  unchangeil  in  the 
urine,  much  as  cane-sugar  is,  though  not  to  so  large  an  extent. 
Glucose  on  the  other  band  is  used  up  by  the  organism  if 
introduced  into  the  body  in  a  similar  manner.  Dastre  and 
Bourquelot  found  in  1884  that  if  the  quantity  of  maltose 
injected  is  not  too  large,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not  voided  by  the 
kidney,  and  that  therefore  its  fate  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  cane-sugar,  part  of  it  at  any  rate  being  utilised  by  the 
organism. 
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The  similarity  of  its  composition  to  that  of  cane-sugar, 
coopled  with  the  ascertained  fate  of  the  latter  and  with  the 
disooveiy  that  glucose  appears  among  the  products  of  the 
digestion  of  starch  in  the  intestine,  points  to  a  process  of 
inversion  taking  place  before  absorption.  Maltose  is  capable  of 
such  hydrolytic  conyersion,  for  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
adds  it  splits  up  according  to  the  equation 

CmH,Ou  +  H.0  =  C^rJO.  +  CJH„0«, 

two  molecules  of  glucose  being  formed,  instead  of  one  of 
glucose  and  one  of  fructose  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
hydrolysis  of  cane-sugar.  Maltose  differs  from  cane-sugar  and 
from  glucose  in  its  power  of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarised  light, 
its  specific  rotatory  power  Seing  (a)D  =  +  140**  in  10  per  cent 
solution  at  20''C.,  while  that  of  glucose  is  (a)2>  =  +  52*5^ 
Maltose  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  oxid^,  but  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  glucose.  When  hydrolysis  takes  place, 
therefore,  the  optical  activity  of  the  solution  diminishes  while 
the  reducing  power  increases. 

An  investigation  into  the  details  of  the  digestive  changes 
in  the  small  intestine  was  undertaken  by  Brown  and  Heron, 
who  published  their  results  in  1880.  They  examined  the  be- 
haviour of  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine  of  the  same  animal.  Taking  a  pancreas 
which  was  known  to  be  in  an  active  condition,  they  prepared 
an  extract  from  it,  which  they  found  capable  of  hydrolysing 
maltose,  with  the  formation  of  glucose,  but  which  only  acted 
very  feebly.  In  their  experiments  with  the  small  intestine, 
instead  of  using  the  ft^sh  tissue,  they  dried  the  tube  at  35"*  C. 
in  a  current  of  air,  and  shredded  it,  using  the  shreds  with  a 
solution  of  maltose  kept  at  40^*0.  They  found  that  it  was 
capable  of  converting  the  maltose  into  glucose  with  considerable 
ease,  much  more  quickly  indeed  than  the  pancreas.  They  held 
that  the  most  active  rogir)n  of  thn  intestine  was  the  part  in 
which  the  so-called  glandM  of  P<»y(;r  occur,  these  structures 
being  really  lymphatic  follirloH.  A  piece  of  dried  intestine 
from  this  region  compUjtfjIy  hydrolysod  a  solution  of  maltose 
in  seven  hours.    They  won;  thuH  led  U)  the  view  that  the 
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digestion  of  starch  in  the  small  intestine  consists  of  two  stages, 
one,  conducted  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  being  marked  by  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  maltose,  the  other,  taking  place 
subsequently,  mainly  under  the  action  of  the  succus  entericus, 
but  with  Borae  assistance  from  the  pancreatic  juice,  consisting 
of  the  further  hydrolysis  of  the  maltose  into  glucose.  They 
further  put  forward  the  view  already  suggested  that  maltose  is 
not  directly  assimilable  by  the  living  organism. 

Brown  and  Heron  further  drew  attention  to  the  digestion  of 
maltose  as  being  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with  that  of  cane- 
sugar.  They  found  the  small  intestine  to  be  capable  of  in- 
verting the  latter,  but  not  to  be  so  active  as  in  the  case  of 
maltose.  The  extract  of  the  pancreas,  while  feebly  hydro- 
lysing  maltose,  had  in  their  experiments  no  power  of  inverting 
cane-sugar,  nor  had  the  tissue  of  the  gland  itself. 

In  1881,  von  Mering  conBrmed  the  observations  of  Brown 
and  Heron  on  the  part  played  by  the  pancreas.     He  found  that 
an  extract  of  that  organ  taken  from  a  dog  was  capable  of  slow] 
hydrolysing  maltose. 

In  1883,  Bourquelot  carried  out  a  series  of  researches 
rabbit,  in  which  he  confirmed  and  extended  the  conclusions 
the  previous  observers.  He  used  the  fresh  tissues  and  carried 
out  his  experiments  under  antiseptic  conditions.  His  results 
may  thus  be  summarised:  (1)  In  the  rabbit,  during  digestion, 
the  pancreas  and  the  small  intestine  both  produce  an  enzyme 
which  hydrolyses  maltose.  (2)  This  enzyme  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  intestine  than  in  the  pancreas.  (3)  It  is 
produced  almost  entirely  lu  the  median  region  of  the  small 
intestine,  portions  taken  on  the  one  hand  near  the  pylorus  and 
on  the  other  near  the  large  intestine  being  almost  or  entirely 
without  action.  (4)  The  enzyme  is  a  different  one  from  in- 
vertin,  for  the  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  which  hydrolyses  maltose 
has  no  action  on  cane-sugar  and  the  invertase  from  yeast  (which 
is  identical  with  invertin)  has  no  action  on  maltose. 

Bourquelot  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  selected  for  experiment  two  fungi,  Aapergillva 
niger  and  Penidliitm  gtaucum,  both  of  which  thrive  extremely 
well  when  cultivated  in  a  solution  of  maltose.     He  triturateiJi 
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the  mj-celia  with  sand  iu  a  tnort4ir,  and  extracted  the  paety 
mass  with  a  little  water.  After  filtering  his  material,  he  added 
alcohol  to  the  filtrate  and  obtained  a  precipitate  which  he 
separated  by  a  further  filtration,  and  dried  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. This  precipitate  was  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
when  mixed  with  maltose  rapidly  hydrolysed  it. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  yeast  can  set  up  alcoholic 
fermentation  in  maltose  solutions,  as  well  as  in  those  in  cane- 
sugar,  Boiirquetot  next  directed  his  attention  to  this  organism, 
thinking  it  probable  that  in  both  cases  hydrolysis  of  the  polysac- 
charide must  precede  the  formation  of  alcohol  He  failed  how- 
ever to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  new  enzyme 
in  the  yeast-cells,  but  some  experiments  led  him  nevertheless  to 
infer  that  it  was  present  there.  Adding  yeaet  to  a  solution  of 
maltose  and  inhibiting  the  growth  of  the  yeast  cells  by  the 
addition  of  chloroform,  he  found  that  there  was  very  soon  a 
diminution  of  the  rotation  of  the  ray  of  polarised  light  and  a 
coincident  increase  of  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide. 
Both  these  phenomena  we  have  seen  accompany  the  hydrolysis 
of  maltose.  Bourquelot  concluded  from  these  experiments  that 
when  yeast  is  present  in  a  solution  of  this  sugar,  it  secretes  an 
enzyme  which  hydrolyses  it  and  the  resulting  glucose  is  at  once 
split  up  with  the  formation  of  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion taking  place  as  fast  as  the  glucose  is  formed. 

Fischer  also  has  detected  this  enzyme  in  yeast. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  Bourquelot  and  those 
of  Philips,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  maltose  injected  into  the  blood 
was  explained  by  the  discovery  of  Dubourg  in  1880  that 
blood  contains  the  enzyme  under  discussion.  Dubourg  took 
blood  firom  a  rabbit  which  had  been  fed  on  an  amylaceous  diet 
for  5  days,  mixed  25  c.c,  with  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  maltose, 
and  digested  the  mixture  at  375°  C.  for  2  days.  He  found 
that  after  that  period  the  optica!  activity  was  much  diminished 
and  that  the  cupric-oxide- reducing  power  was  considerably 
increased.  The  action  was  not  very  enei^etic,  but  the  experiment 
showed  reason  to  believe  that  when,  as  in  Bourquelot's  experi- 
ments, a  small  quantity  of  maltose  was  injected  into  the  blood 
there  was  sufficient  enzyme  present  to  hydrolyse  it,  so  that  no 


maltoae  was  excreted  by  the  kidney ;  when,  as  in  the  work  of 
PluUps,  a  good  deal  of  the  sugar  was  injected,  part  only  was 
hydrolysed  and  the  reet  appeared  in  the  urine. 

Bounjuelot  ha^  given  the  name  maltose  to  this  enzyme. 

In  1886,  Cuiainier  described  &n  enzyme  under  the  n&me  of 
^MCOM,  which  he  cIiiiDied  to  have  discovered  in  barley-malt  and 
in  aevend  of  the  cereal  grains,  which  he  said  converted  starch 
ttM  giuooB^  His  conclusions  were  opposed  a  little  later  by 
LiatiMr,  but  were  reaffirmed  in  1891  by  Geduld,  who  extracted 
frwMi  m*iM  a  soluble  ferment  capable  of  hydrolysing  maltose. 
Cusuiwc's  ootyme  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  diastase 
tyid  j^uckao,  which  occur  together  as  they  do  in  the  secretion  of 


C<wluU  uul  Bubsequent  writers  apply  the  name  glucose  tal 
tk*  wu^yiuv  which  hydrolyses  maltose,  and  which  was  previously^ 
iMiiMtJi  NMSJAuf  by  Bourquelot.  Geduld  claims  to  have  extracted 
It  ttuui  ataixv  in  ft  fairly  pure  condition.  It  contains  812  per 
'•.'^Ult  ^'f  uiuogen,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a 
t4iw  uuluiifttiou  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  hydrogen 
iNMwMUik  It  if  capable  of  hydrolysing  only  about  one  hundred 
I4UMW  ite  wuight  of  maltose,  so  that  it  is  feeble  compared  with 
1^  ]Ukwii«M9  ptv^iared  by  O'SulUvan  and  TompsoiL  It  is  most 
I^^Kw  .u  >k  UitupttOiture  of  6?° — 60°  C ;  above  that  point  it  is 

i%mtp I    vini   it  70'  it  undergoes  decomposition. 

;  ^  discovery  of  the  presence  of  glucaae  in 
K,  .  .V  obiiorvers  have  conducted  researches  on  its 

,i,^_ -  -      '1"^  tu  the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  animal  body. 

^^j^Wtfk  bui  iHwrtaiiiod  that  the  serum  of  both  blood  and 
^yi|i||^f^ili^^4U^  >,u4yuM!«  which  convert  starch  into  glucose  and 
^sV^'    ■  *       -     ■■--■  . I.-, trill  and  maltose.     The  ferments  are 
-t      When  alcohol  is  added  to  Berum 
I  L  i»t  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  and 
.    .    Uit<  extract  transforms  starch  into 
mitbor  action  on  the  hitter.     The 
.  I  IV   l«  be  due  to  the  presence   of 
,    k,i  tu  the  serum,  and  to  the  latter 

>.>>tk  «lcohol. 
...^  4  vw(up*rfttive  examinatioa  of  the 
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digestive  properties  of  serum,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice  and 
saocus  entericus,  and  concluded  that  both  diastase  and  glucase 
exist  in  all  four,  but  in  very  different  proportions.  Saliva 
acting  on  starch  forms  mainly  maltose  and  dextrin,  but  gives 
also  a  trace  of  glucose.  Pancreatic  juice  behaves  similarly  but 
produces  more  glucose.  Serum  is  more  active  in  the  latter 
direction  than  either.  On  the  other  hand,  while  pancreatic 
juice  hydrolyses  starch  more  rapidly  than  saliva,  the  latter  is 
much  more  efficient  in  this  respect  than  serum.  While  all  four 
liquids  contain  both  enzymes,  diastase  is  most  plentiful  in 
pancreatic  juice  and  saliva,  and  in  smallest  quantity  in  serum, 
but  glucase  is  present  in  greatest  amount  in  the  latter  and  but 
little  of  it  occurs  in  the  other  fluids. 

Bouiquelot  and  Qley  have  also  prepared  glucase  from  serum. 

Rohmann's  results  received  confirmation  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  Hamburger,  who  compared  the  same  four  liquids.  His 
results  show  that  when  all  four  are  allowed  to  act  simultane- 
ously on  soluble  starch,  differences  appear  in  two  directions. 
(1)  The  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  attained  in  a  digestion 
of  24  hours'  duration  is  different  (2)  The  time  taken  to  attain  a 
maximum  power  varies.  Taking  the  reducing  power  of  glucose  as 
1,  the  reduction  he  obtained  in  24  hours  by  the  several  fluids  was 
in  the  case  of  saliva  '31,  of  pancreatic  juice  '36,  of  succus  entericus 
'26,  of  serum  '8.  The  maximum  reducing-power  was  obtained 
by  saliva  in  one  hour ;  by  blood  only  after  24  hours'  digestion. 
Pancreatic  juice  acted  more  rapidly  than  saliva ;  intestinal  juice 
was  slower  than  blood.  While  saliva  acts  quickly  the  reducing 
power  of  the  product  is  low;  blood  on  the  other  hand  acts 
slowly,  but  the  reducing  power  is  high,  a  phenomenon  which 
Hamburger  suggests  is  due  to  the  different  sugar  formed,  which 
in  the  case  of  saliva  is  chiefly  maltose,  while  in  that  of  blood  it 
is  glucose.  He  concludes  that  glucase  is  especially  abundant 
in  blood;  saliva  contains  more  diastase  than  either  blood  or 
succus  entericus  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  glucase;  pancreatic 
juice  contains  more  diastase  than  saliva,  and  glucase  is  present 
in  it  in  quite  appreciable  quantities.  Succus  entericus  contains 
less  diastase  than  blood,  and  more  glucase  than  saliva,  but  not 
so  much  as  either  blood  or  pancreatic  juice. 
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A  search  for  glucase  in  the  varioos  tissaes  of  the  hody, 
inclnding  several  regioos  of  the  alimeatarf  tract,  was  made  in 
1893  by  Miss  Tebb.  Her  mode  of  procedore  was  based  on  that 
of  BrowD  and  Heron,  and  like  them  she  experimented  with  the 
tissaes  of  Ute  pig. 

She  sometimea  nsed  infhsions  made  by  steeping  the  dried  and 
disint^mted  organs  in  saline  solutions,  and  sometimes  the  dried 
tissne  itsel£  The  temperature  of  drying  was  37 — 40°  C.  In 
all  cases  she  checked  her  results  by  control  experiments  in 
which  the  dried  tissue  or  its  extract  had  been  boiled.  The 
saline  solutions  were  usually  5  per  cent,  solutions  of  sodium 
sulphate,  and  the  extracts  were  always  made  with  antiseptic 
precautions.  She  found  the  power  of  hydrolysing  maltose  to  be 
possessed  by  dried  pancreas,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine.  Payer's  patches,  lymphatic  glands,  salivary  glands, 
liver,  kidney,  stomach,  spleen,  and  striated  muscla  The  relative 
activity  possessed  by  equal  weights  of  the  dried  tissue  of  these 
organs  was  found  to  be  very  different.  Her  results  may 
represented  proportionately  in  the  following  table: 


Mucons  membrane  of  small  intestiiie 

3-21 

Spleen 

1-35 

Lympluttic  glands 

0-93 

Liver 

0-80 

Peyer's  patches 

0-6+ 

Kidney 

066 

Stomach 

0-45 

The  figures  represent  the  proportion  of  glucose  formed  to 
one  part  of  maltose  left  unchanged  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment. 

Besides  these  various  tissues  Miss  Tebb  found  glucase  to  be 
present  in  the  serum  from  pig's  blood,  and  in  bile  collected  from 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  same  animal. 

Pregl   found  glucase  in  the  succus   entericus  of  a  young 

lamb  and  Pautz  and  Vogel  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

alimentary  tract   of  dogs  and  new-bom  children.     The  most 

active  region  was  the  jejunum,  but  some  inversion  of  maltose 

effected  by  the  stomach,  ileum  and  colon. 
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A  good  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  the  discovery  of  glucase 
in  the  liver.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  sugar  leaving  this 
organ  is  not  maltose,  but  glucose.  In  the  earlier  work  on  the 
diastase  of  the  liver  most  writers  agree  in  saying  that  if  an  en- 
zyme exists  there  at  all  it  differs  from  the  diastase  of  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice  in  forming  glucose  and  not  maltose  from 
glycogen.  At  any  rate  the  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein  is  glucose.  It  is  probable  from  Miss  Tebb's  work  that  the 
so-called  liver-diastase  is  a  mixture  of  diastase  aud  glucase,  the 
first  hydrolysing  glycogen  to  maltose,  and  the  second  com- 
pleting the  action  by  frirther  hydrolysing  the  maltose. 

There  is  some  controversy  still  as  to  whether  glucase  is 
present  in  germinating  barley  and  other  cereals.  Morris  holds 
that  it  is  an  enzyme  peculiar  to  maize,  as  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  the  inversion  of  maltose  when  the  latter 
was  mixed  with  a  cold-water  extract  of  either  barley,  malt,  oats, 
rye  or  wheat.  On  the  other  hand  Ling  and  Baker  prepared  a 
ferment-extract  from  kiln-dried  malt,  which  formed  a  certain 
amount  of  glucose  as  well  as  maltose  when  allowed  to  digest 
with  soluble  starch.  They  suggest  that  the  diastase  was  altered 
during  the  process  of  kiln-drying.  When  a  little  of  this  so- 
called  diastase  was  allowed  to  act  on  maltose  alone,  it  converted 
some  of  it  into  glucose.  Erober  is  of  opinion  that  glucase 
exists  in  normal  malt. 

Various  species  of  yeast  stand  out  conspicuously  as  sources 
of  glucase.  Fischer  and  Lindner  found  it  to  be  present  in 
Saccharomyces  octosporus,  the  extract  of  which  hydrolyses 
maltose  but  has  no  action  on  cani^-Hugiir.  S.  Marxiamts  on  the 
contrary  hydrolyses  the  latter,  but  Iuih  iki  uetion  on  maltose. 
C.  J.  Lintner  found  that  in  tlu<  ruMo  i»f  t»thi^r  yiwists  both 
enzymes  are  present,  glucase  bcin^  \vhh  dulublt*  thuii  inviTtiise. 
Fischer  has  arrived  at  similar  nmiillri  in  ihb  funtj  t»f  Fniborg 
yeast. 

Lintner  and  Krober  hiivn  Htaulitul  the  uotioii  of  glucose 
prepared  from  yeast  by  4»xtrmM.iiix  tho  ilrioil  coIIh  with  water 
at  ordinary  temperatuntH.  Tluiy  liuvo  foiinil  its  optimum 
point  to  be  40°  C,  which  in<liciitt'H  a  ilirttU'tJiioo  between  it  and 
the  enzyme  prepared  by  (icduM  from  maisso.     The  latter  works 
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moBt  advantageously  at  57" — 60^  C.  Teast  glucaae  differs  also 
in  this  respect  from  invertase,  which  Lintner  and  Krober 
found  to  have  an  optimum  point  of  52° — 53°  C.  Their  glucase 
was  destroyed  by  heating  it  to  55°  C.  At  temperatures  up 
to  35°  C.  its  hydrolytic  activity  was  proportional  to  the  tem- 
perature, the  quantity  present  and  the  time  of  digestion 
remaining  constant.  An  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  en- 
zyme did  not  proportionately  accelerate  the  inversion. 

Besides  acting  on  maltose  Fischer  has  found  that  glucase  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  several  artificial 
glucosides  which  he  prepared  from  various  sugars,  methyl  and 
other  alcohols,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  He  has  based  upon 
these  experiments  a  theory  of  the  action  of  enzymes  in 
general,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

He  has  ascertained  also  that  glucase  is  capable  of  acting 
upon  certain  natural  glucosides  which  yield  glucose  on  hydro- 
lysis. Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  is  amygdalin,  which  occurs 
in  certain  plants  belonging  chie8y  to  the  Rosaceae.  As  we 
shall  see  later,  amygdalin  undergoes  hydrolysis  under  the 
action  of  an  enzyme  known  as  emulsin,  the  change  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 
C*H„NO„-f  2H,0  =  C,H,C0H  +  HCN  -(-  2(C,H«0,) 

Amjgdaliu  Benzoic  Prusslc  Olucose 

aldehyde  iu:id 

Qlucase  attacks  this  body  in  a  different  way  from  emulsin,  and 
instead  of  splitting  it  up  as  represented  above,  it  only  causes 
the  separation  of  one  molecule  of  grape-sugar,. leaving  another 
glucoside  containing  only  one  glucose  group  in  its  molecule. 
The  sugar  of  amygdalin  appears  to  be  maltose,  and  to  be 
capable  of  hydrolysis  to  glucose,  either  while  in  combination 
in  the  glucoside,  or  when  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed. 

TrehaUtse. 
The  sugars  which  exist  in  the  members  of  the  group  of 
Fungi  include  representatives  of  the  polysaccharides  as  well  as 
of  the  simpler  hoxosea.  Of  the  former  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  to  which  the  name  trehaluse  has  been  given.  This 
sugar  was  first  de^ribed  by  fierthelut  in  1857  as  occurring  tl 
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Syrian  manna.  It  was  discovered  almost  at  the  same  time  by 
Mitscherlich,  who  obtained  it  from  a  specimen  of  rye  which  was 
infested  by  ergot  {Clamceps  purpurea),  MUntz  found  it  in 
seveial  species  of  Hymenomycetea  in  1873 ;  in  recent  years  it 
has  been  described  by  Bourquelot  as  present  in  many  species 
belonging  to  several  different  groups,  though  it  is  not  of  uni- 
versal distribution  throughout  the  fungi 

The  formula  assigned  to  it  by  Berthelot  was  CMHnOs ;  he 
described  it  as  crystallizing  easily,  forming  large  crystals  and 
appearing  much  like  sugar-candy,  but  not  having  such  a  sweet 
taste  as  the  latter.  More  recent  investigations  point  to  its 
possessing  the  formula  CiaHnOu  +  2H,0.  It  appears  to  re- 
semble maltose  by  splitting  up  on  hydrolysis  into  two  molecules 
of  glucose. 

It  is  not  present  throughout  the  life  of  the  different  fungi 
in  which  it  occurs,  but  is  at  a  maximum  just  before  the  period 
of  fructification  or  spore-formation.  If  a  fungus  containing  it 
is  plucked  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  fairly  warm  temperature 
the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  extruded  in  the  sap  of  Lactarius 
piperatus  if  this  fungus  is  exposed  in  a  closed  vessel  to  the 
vapour  of  chloroform. 

Bourquelot  found  in  the  course  of  an  extended  research 
into  the  sugars  contained  in  fungi  that  the  appearance  of 
glucose  is  always  preceded  by  that  of  trehalose,  and  was  thus 
led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  is  hydrolysed  by  a  definite 
enzyme,  just  as  cane-sugar  is  by  invertase  and  maltose  by 
glucase.  He  tested  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  by  experi- 
ments which  were  at  first  confined  to  three  species,  Aspergillus 
niger,  Penicilium  glavcum,  and  Volvaria  speciusiu  The  organisms 
were  cultivated  for  about  four  days  in  a  Huid  containing  cane- 
sugar,  when  they  had  put  forth  abundant  sporangiophores. 
They  were  then  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  dry  sand  and 
allowed  to  stand  under  alcohol  for  about  six  hours.  After 
filtering,  the  residue  was  pressed  between  folds  of  filter-paper 
and  dried  in  vacuo.  The  mass  was  next  macerated  for  some 
time  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  strong 
alcohol.  A  precipitate  fell,  which  was  collected  on  another 
filter,  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo. 

9—2 
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The  powder  so  prepared  was  knowD  from  other  expenments 
to  contftin  both  invertase  and  glucaae. 

A  simpler  method  of  procm-ing  the  ferment  was  sometimes 
used,  which  consisted  in  replacing  the  culture-fluid  by  distilled 
water  which  was  renewed  after  12  hours.  The  fungus  excreted 
its  enzymes  into  the  water,  which  on  filtratiou  after  two  or 
three  days  was  found  to  possess  a  very  decided  power  of  hjdro- 
lyaing  cane-  and  malt-sugars.  The  first  extract  was  never  verj" 
active,  owing  probably  to  traces  of  acid  developed  during  the  , 
growth  of  the  organism  in  the  original  culture-liquid.  ^J 

The  extract  prepared  in  either  of  these  ways  was  thol^H 
allowed  to  digest  with  trehalose  obtained  from  trehala,  a  kind  ' 
of  waxy  excretion,  which  a  certain  Coleopterous  larva  pours  out 
to  form  its  cocoon.  In  a  typical  experiment,  10  c.c.  of  the 
estract  were  added  to  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  about 
2  per  cent,  of  the  sugar.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  mixture 
was  then  ascertained  to  be  3"  36'  of  a  polarimeter  when 
examined  in  a  tube  200  mm.  long.  Hydrolysis  at  once 
commenced  and  after  18  hours'  digestion  at  12° — 15°  C,  the 
deviation  waa  only  2"  20'.  It  continued  to  diminish  steadily 
till  the  sixth  day,  after  which  no  change  took  place.  The  final 
deviation  was  1°  of  the  polarimeter.  The  reducing- sugai' 
was  then  titrated  and  found  to  be  present  in  the  proportion  of 
"98  grm.  per  100  c.c.  On  the  assumption  that  all  the  trehalose 
used  was  hydrolysed  to  glucose,  the  calculated  results  would 
be  a  deviation  of  the  polarised  ray  equal  to  1'013°  of  the 
polarimeter,  and  an  amount  of  reducing  sugar  equal  to  '962  grm. 
per  100  C.C.,  numbers  which  agree  fairly  closely  with  those  ob- 
tained during  the  experiment. 

The  same  results  were  yielded  by  the  trehalose  which  was 
extracted  from  various  fungi  as  already  mentioned. 

Bourquelot  states  that  the  enzj-me  which  effects  the 
hydrolysis  of  trehalose  is  different  from  either  invertase  or 
gliicase,  though  it  co-exists  with  them  in  the  mycelium  of  the 
fiuigi  which  he  describes.  He  has  given  it  the  name  trehalase, 
and  describes  it  as  working  most  advantageously  in  a  faintly 
acid  medium,  the  best  degree  of  acidity  being  about  003 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.     Larger  quantities  than  this  are  , 
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deleterious,  the  enzyme  being  almost  without  action  in  the 
presence  of  *2  per  cent,  of  the  acid  This  behaviour  is 
veiy  much  like  that  of  invertase  under  corresponding  con- 
ditiona 

As  the  extract  of  Aspergillus,  and  the  precipitate  obtained 
from  it  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  act  upon  cane-sugar  and  upon 
maltose  as  well  as  upon  trehalose  it  is  necessary  to  carefiilly 
examine  its  behaviour  in  these  three  cases  to  determine 
whether  the  so-called  trehalase  is  really  not  identiccd  with 
either  invertase  or  glucase.  The  former  of  these  enzymes 
however  can  be  prepared  from  several  sources  besides  Asper- 
gillus, and  when  perfectly  isolated  it  has  no  power  of  hydro- 
lysing  trehalose.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  decom- 
position observed  in  the  experiments  described  was  not  due 
to  the  invertase  contained  in  the  fungus. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  identity  of 
trehalase  with  glucase,  as  the  latter  enzyme  cannot  be  readily 
obtained  without  admixture  with  others.  Careful  experiments 
upon  the  effect  of  heating  the  extract  of  Aspergillus  to  dif- 
ferent temperatures  and  then  digesting  it  with  trehalose 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  maltose  on  the  other,  have  led 
Bourquelot  to  pronounce  unhesitatingly  in  &vour  of  there 
being  two  separate  enzymes  hydrolysing  these  two  sugars 
respectively. 

He  heated  a  quantity  of  the  extract  in  a  double  water-bath, 
using  a  series  of  18  test  tubes  each  containing  24  c.c.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  was  allowed  to  rise  very  gradually  and 
the  first  of  the  series  was  withdrawn  when  it  reached  44°  C. 
No.  2  was  taken  out  at  46°  C.  and  the  others  in  regular  order 
at  a  constant  difference  of  2°  C.  The  temperature  was  raised 
to  78°  C.  when  the  last  was  withdrawn.  The  tubes  were  then 
all  cooled  and  10  c.c.  of  the  contents  of  each  were  mixed  with 
10  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  trehalose.  Another  10  c.a 
from  each  was  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  a  '25  per  cent,  solution  of 
maltose.  The  rotatory  power  of  the  trehalose  mixtures  was 
determined  by  a  polarimeter  and  found  to  be  3°  40^ ;  that  of 
the  maltose  mixtures  was  3°  16'  of  the  same  scale.  They  were 
all  allowed  to  stand  for  36  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the 
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The  influence  of  temperature  consequently  enabled  Bour- 
quelot  to  dtscrinuDate  between  the  two  enzymes.  Trehalase 
begins  to  he  affected  at  54^  C,  while  glucose  is  not  weakened 
below  66°  C.  The  activity  of  trehalase  is  destroyed  at  64°  C. 
while  glucaae  survives  up  to  74"  C. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  Bourquelot  has  shown  that  trehalase 
exists  also  in  Polyp<yru«  snlphureu-a,  the  extract  of  which  is 
capable  of  converting  the  trehalose  of  trehala  into  a  reducing- 
sugar  during  a  digestion  extending  over  48  hours.  He  has 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Qley,  shown  that  intestinal  juice  is 
capable  of  hydrolysing  trehalose,  and  that  pancreatic  extract 
and  the  serum  of  blood  do  not  exercise  such  an  action. 
Trehalase  therefore  appears  to  be  present  in  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable  tissues.  Its  occurrence  in  the  former  is  supported 
by  the  researt-hes  of  Fischer  and  Niebel,  who  have  ascertained 
that  trehalose  is  hydrolysed  slowly  by  an  extract  of  the 
duodenum  of  some  animals,  while  a  similar  extract  prepared 
from  others  has  no  effect  upon  this  sugar.  The  serum  of 
certain  fishes,  especially  that  of  the  carp,  has  the  same  hydro- 
lysing power. 
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Rafinase  (Melxbiase). 

Another  enzyme  belonging  to  this  group  decomposes  the 
sagar  known  as  raffinose.  This  carbohydrate  was  discovered  by 
Loiseau  in  1876.  It  occurs  in  the  root  of  the  beet,  the  seed  of 
the  cotton-plant  (Oossypiim)  and  in  barley  and  wheat  during 
germination.  Tollens  has  shown  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-called  melitose  of  Eucalyptus  manna. 

Raffinose  is  a  hexatriose  having  the  formula  CisHaOis;  on 
hydrolysis  by  dilute  mineral  acids  it  splits  up  into  glucose, 
fructose,  and  galactose.  According  to  Scheibler,  by  using  very 
dilute  acids  at  a  low  temperature,  the  hydrolysis  can  be  shown 
to  take  place  in  two  stages  : — 

C„H„0,.  +  H.0  =  CeH„Oe  +  Q,H«On 

Raffinoee  Fnictose      Melibiose 

and 

CuHaOn  +  H,0  =  CeH„0,  +  C,H|,Oe 

Melibiose  Qlucoso     Galactose. 

Its  hydrolysis  has  been  attributed  to  invertase  by  the  older 
writers,  and  recently  by  O'Sullivan,  but  Pautz  and  Vogel,  and 
Fischer  and  Niebel,  point  out  that  the  small  intestines  of  the 
dog  and  of  the  horse,  which  contain  invertase  or  invertin, 
cannot  hydrolyse  raffinose.  The  extract  of  yeast  is  able  to 
effect  this  change  as  well  as  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar.  It  iH 
probable  that  the  hydrolysis  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  special 
enzyme  which  is  contained  in  the  yeast  but  not  in  the  animal 
membrane. 

Raffinose  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)/,a-f  10!M2'\ 
and  is  not  capable  of  reducing  cupric  oxiclc*  wh<>ti  boiliHl  with  it 
in  alkaline  solution. 

Bourquelot  found  that  itH  hydrolyuiR  ot\)\  Im  (^dnrtpil  by  iin 
extract  of  Aspergillus  ntger.  In  hjq  r>K|iPtinic>iilM  Im*  tiiixi^d 
25  ac.  of  a  2  per  cent,  dilution  nf  tli»'  Qiiiffii  nil  It  ^.ri  im*.  of  tli<; 
extract  of  Aspergillus,  and  di^oqt,.,!  ii  fni  1  il»tv«  "'•  •''^  ^^  ^* » 
taking  precautions  againnt  tlio  infiiMlMfnuti  nf  tiiiom  ut^itiiiHrnh. 
The  specific  rotaU^ry  jMiw«;r  of  tliM  Mnlitli'Mi  umo  l.li»»ti  only  about 
(o)x)  =  -h50^  whil<;  10  r.c.  of  rulillh^'u  Q.iliilinii  wi!M-  completely 
reduced  oq  b'^iling  with  7*4  r.f    hI  I  In*  ill^imtioii, 
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The  enzyme  (which  may  be  termed  raffinase)  has  been  shown 
by  Bourqiielot  bo  be  present  also  in  baker's  yeast  and  in  low 
fermentation  beer-yeasta.  He  digested  40  c.c.  of  the  extract  of 
each  of  these  fungi  with  40  c.c.  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
rafiSoose,  keeping  the  vessels  for  an  hour  at  45°  C.  and  then 
allowing  them  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  laboratory  temperature 
for  5  days,  taking  the  same  precautions  as  before  against  the 
introduction  of  micro-organisms.  The  rotation  of  the  polarised 
ray  in  a  200  mm.  tube  was  at  first  2^  4'  of  the  scale  of  the 
polarimeter.  After  20  hours  it  had  declined  to  1° ;  after  48 
hours  to  0°  68'.  The  baker's  yeast  was  a  little  the  more  activt 
The  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution  was  about  the  same  as  iifc| 
his  experiments  with  the  extract  of  Aspergillus. 

The  occurrence  of  this  enzyme  has  also  been  observed  hy 
Fischer  and  Lindner,  who  were  able  to  extract  it  from  low 
fermentation  yeasts  of  the  Froherg  and  Saaz  types,  but  not  from 
the  high  fermentation  forms.     They  dried  the  yeasts  for  3  days 
in  ajr  at  20° — 25°  C  after  draining  them  fur  some  time 
porous  earthenware.     When  dry  the  yeasta  were  extracted 
digesting  them  in  water  at  33°  C.  for  20  hours.    The  exti 
was  found  capable  of  hydrolysing  melibiose. 

Barr  has  extracted  the  enzyme  from  low  fermentation 
Froberg  yeast  but  he  attributes  to  it  only  the  final  stage  in 
the  hydrolysis,  the  conversion  of  melibiose  into  glucose 
galactose,  and  he  has  named  it  melibiose  in  consequence. 
holds  that  the  first  hydrolysis  of  raffinose  or  melitriose 
fructose  and  melibiose  is  effected  by  invertase.  He  differs 
from  Fischer  and  Lindner  in  saying  the  melibiose  is  insoluble 
in  water.  This  however  appears  very  unlikely  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  properties  of  other  enzymes. 
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Melisitajie. 


A  sugar  to  which  the  name  meitiitoae  baa  been  given  wi 
discovered  in  1859  by  Berthelot  in  Bran9on  manna,  and  was 
aacertained  in  1877  by  Villiere  to  exist  in  considemble  quantity 
in  the  manna  yielded  by  Athagi  maurorum,  a  leguminous  plant 
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of  shrubby  habit  which  grows  in  Persia  and  Bokhara.  The 
manna  is  an  exudation  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
plant,  and  appears  in  hot  weather  in  the  form  of  drops  which 
soon  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  can  be  collected  by 
merely  shaking  the  branches.  Like  raffinose,  melizitose  is  a 
hexatriose,  having  the  formula  CuHaOic.  It  melts  at  l^S''  C, 
is  without  the  power  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution,  and  has 
a  specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)x)  =  +  88'15°.  When  hydrolysed 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  splits  up  into  three  molecules  of 
glucose,  showing  in  that  way  a  resemblance  to  maltose. 

Bourquelot  found  that  a  limited  hydrolysis  of  this  sugar  can 
be  effected  by  an  extract  of  Aspergillus  niger.  He  mixed 
15  C.C.  of  this  extract  with  15  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  about 
2*5  per  cent,  of  melizitose  and  digested  it  for  four  days  at  the 
temperature  of  the  laboratory,  heating  it  every  few  hours  to 
50''  C.  and  keeping  it  at  that  point  for  a  few  minutes.  Bour- 
quelot says  that  this  treatment  was  effectual  in  preventing  the 
access  of  micro-organisms.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment  the  observed  rotation  of  the  polarised  ray  in  a 
200  mm.  tube  was  2°  9'  of  the  scale  of  the  polarimeter.  After 
three  days  it  had  gone  down  to  1°  32',  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  it  was  V  28'.  The  liquid  then  reduced  Fehling's 
solution. 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  sugar  was  not  complete.  The  specific 
rotatory  power  fell  from  (a)^  =  + 88-15°  to  (a)x)  =  +  61-2°.  The 
melizitose  was  converted  into  glucose  and  a  hexabiose  known 
as  touranose,  the  decomposition  being  represented  by  the 
equation 

C„H«0,e  +  H,0  =  C.H«Oe  +  C„H„Ou 

Melizitose  Glucose     Touranose. 

Touranose  in  turn  can  be  further  hydrolysed  into  two 
molecules  of  glucose,  being  isomeric  with  maltose.  The  enzyme 
of  Aspergillus,  which  may  be  called  melizitaset  seems  to  be 
incapable  of  effecting  this  latter  change,  which  is  easily  brought 
about  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 
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The  nutritive  value  of 
BUgar  which  it  contaiua.  This,  which  is  known  as  lactose,  or 
milk-sugar,  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  polysaccharides,  and 
upon  hydrolysis  under  the  influence  of  mineral  acids  a  mole- 
cule of  it  splits  up  into  a  molecule  of  glucose  and  another  <rf. 
galactose.  It  has  only  recently  been  ascertained  that  ther» 
exists  in  the  animal  body  a  soluble  enzyme  which  is  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  similar  hydrolysis,  and  which  may  consequently 
be  named  htctune.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  researches  of  Rohmanu  and  Lappe,  who  discovered  ll 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  calves  audi 
dogs.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  these  researches  the  traoKl 
foiToations  of  lactose  in  the  alimentary  canal  were  ascribed 
to  bacterial  action  and  were  thought  to  lead  invariably  to 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  Rohmann  and  Lappe  prepared 
extracts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  with 
antiseptic  precautions  and  allowed  them  to  act  on  solutions  of 
lactose.  After  digestion  lasting  for  several  hours  glucose  was 
found  to  be  present  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine -acetate  reaction.  The  oaazone  produced  gave  all  the 
reactions  of  glucosazone.  Rohmann  and  Lappe  precipitated 
the  enzyme  from  the  extnicts  of  the  intestine  by  the  usual 
treatment  with  alcohol,  and  found  that  a  solution  of  thflj 
precipitate  possessed  the  power  of  hydrolysing  milk-sugar. 

The  work  of  Rohmann  and  lappe  is  supported  by  some 
researches  of  Pautz  aud  Vogel,  who  ascertained  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum  of  dogs  and  of  new-born 
children  is  capable  of  slowly  hydrolysing  lactose.  Pregl  has 
found  that  lactase  is  not  present  in  the  intestinal  juice  of  the 
iamb  obtained  by  the  Thiry-Vella  method.  Fischer  and  Niebel 
also  have  noticed  that  lactose  is  hydrolysed  by  extracts  of 
portions  of  the  small  intestine,  particularly  of  young  animals. 
They  have  shown  further  that  lactase  is  uot  present  in  blood 
serum. 

The  extract  of  the  Kephir  organism  has  been  ^aid  by 
Beyerinck  to  bu  capable  of  hydrolysing  lactose.     He  claims  to 
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have  separated  a  soluble  enzyme  fix)m  the  organism,  and  to 
have  shown  that  it  possesses  the  same  power.  His  work  has 
been  disputed  by  other  observers,  who  say  that  his  enzyme 
splits  up  canoHSugar  and  rafiinose,  but  not  milk-sugar.  Fischer 
confirms  Beyerinck  as  to  its  action  on  the  latter,  and  askyB  that 
it  hydrolyses  cane-sugar  also.  Besides  being  yielded  by  Eephir 
it  can,  according  to  Fischer,  be  extracted  fix)m  certain  yeasts 
when  they  are  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  ground  up 
with  powdered  glass  and  suspended  in  water.  It  differs  by  its 
greater  stability  fix)m  the  glucase  already  described  as  occurring 
in  some  other  yeasts. 
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polysaccharides.  The  more  limited  decomposition  is  also 
known  in  the  latter  group,  one  member  of  which,  melizitoee, 
we  have  already  seen,  can  be  split  up  by  one  of  the  enzymes  of 
Aspergillus,  yielding  glucose  and  touranose,  the  latter  on  final 
hydrolysis  by  acids  yielding  two  more  molecules  of  glucose. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  special 
ferment  for  the  decomposition  of  each  glucoside  it  is  yet  certain 
that  a  great  number  of  such  enzymes  exist.  We  are  acquainted 
with  emidsin,  which  hydrolyses  amygdalin,  myrasin,  which  de- 
composes sinigrin,  erythrozym,  which  splits  up  the  glucoside  of 
the  madder,  rhamnaae^  which  acts  upon  xantho-rhamnin,  found 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Persian  berry,  and  gaultherase,  which  de- 
composes a  glucoside  of  methyl-salicylic  ether,  occurring  in 
Monotropa  hypopt/this,  a  parasite  upon  the  roots  of  many  trees. 
Others  also  are  known  to  exist  in  various  plants,  though 
no  definite  examination  of  them  has  at  present  been  made. 

EmuUin  (Synaptase), 

The  glucoside  amygdalin  was  first  obtained  in  1830  by 
Bobiquet  and  Boutron,  who  prepared  it  in  crystalline  form  from 
the  seeds  of  the  bitter  almond  {Amygdalua  (xrinrnunis).  They 
showed  this  body  to  be  the  antecedent  of  the  so-called  essence 
of  bitter  almonds.  In  1837  Liebig  and  Woehler  found  that  the 
transformation  leading  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter  was 
brought  about  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  albuminoid 
matter  also  existing  in  the  kernel  of  the  almond,  and  to  this 
principle  they  gave  the  name  ermdsirL  They  ascertained  that 
duiing  the  action  of  the  latter  on  amygdalin,  sugar  and 
pi\issic  acid  were  formed.  Robiquet  in  the  following  year 
suggested  that  the  action  belonged  to  the  same  category  as 
the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  and  gave  the  name  synaptase 
to  the  enz3rme.  The  older  name  however  has  continued  to  be 
applied  to  it. 

The  decomposition  of  amygdalin  which  emulsin  effects  is 
one  of  hydrolysis,  and  can  be  oxpit»HFicfl  by  the  equation 

C»H„N0„-h2H,0  =  (J,ir,()  -f   IKJN  -I-  2(C«H„0.). 

Amygdalin  HmmtU*        Vr^Wl^\^^  (Hucimc 
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Besides  ftmygdalin  it  is  able  ti>  effect  the  decomposition  of 
several  other  glucomdes,  among  which  are  scUicin,  helidn,  phlo- 
nzin  and  arbutin.  The  several  reactions  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  equations,  the  reaction  being  one  of  hydrolysio  in 
each  case ; — 


C„H;,O,  +  H,0  =  03,0,  +  C,H„0^ 
Salicin  Soligeoin         Oluooae 

CuH,.0,  +  H,0  =  CH.O,  +  C,H„0,. 
Helicin  Salicylic         Glucom 

aldehyde 

C„H^O„  +  H,0  =  C„H„0.  +  C,HuO^ 

Piilorizin  Phloretin  Glucose 

CuH,A  +  H,0    =    C,H.O,    +    C,H„0^ 
Arbutin  Hydro-  Glticose 

qui  none 


I 


Emttlsin  has  been  found  by  Fischer  to  be  capable  of  eSecting 
also  the  decomposition  of  certain  of  the  artificial  glucosides 
which  he  prepared  as  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  occurrence  of  emulsin  has  been  observed  in  several  of 
the  higher  plants  and  in  certain  fungi.  Of  the  former,  the 
most  Btriking  are  the  Almond  and  the  Cherry- laurel,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  Natural  Oixler  Romceae.  Its  distribution 
in  these  plants  is  different ;  in  the  former  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  seeds ;  in  the  latter  it  occurs  in  the  young  stems  and  leaves. 
In  1865  Thome  was  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  enzyme  exists 
ui  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  Almond  only,  and  is  localised  there 
in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  cotyledons.  Fortes  in  1877 
concluded  emulsin  to  be  confined  to  the  axis  of  the  embrj'O  and 
amygdalin  to  be  present  in  the  cotyledons.  In  1887,  Johansen 
found  emulsin  in  the  seeds  of  both  the  sweet  and  the  bitter 
varieties  of  the  Almond,  in  the  fi bra- vascular  bundles  and  the 
cells  abutting  on  them,  particularly  in  those  of  the  cotyledons. 
He  found  amygdalin  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cotyledons  of 
the  bitter  variety  only.  Its  distribution  in  these  plants  and  in  a 
few  others  closely  allied  to  them  has  been  the  subject  of  a  care- 
ful study  in  recent  years  by  Guignard,  whose  methods  have  been 
partly  chemical  and  partly  based  upon  certain  reactions  leading 
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to  the  development  of  definite  coloration  in  the  cells  con- 
taining the  enzyme.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  method  of 
research  is  attended  by  great  difficulties,  and  conclusions  based 
solely  on  such  reactions  must  be  received  with  caution.  We 
may  especially  allude  to  the  fallacious  character  of  the  blue 
reaction  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  said  by  many  workers  to  be 
characteristic  of  enzymes,  but  now  known  to  be  given  by  many 
other  substances  usually  or  frequently  present  in  vegetable  cells. 
Quignard  has  been  careful  not  to  rely  exclusively  on 
colour-reactions  for  the  identification  of  the  enzyme  but  to 
supplement  these  by  chemical  tests.  His  first  experiments 
were  made  with  the  leaf  of  the  Cherry-laurel.  When  he 
examined  under  the  microscope  some  of  the  tissue  of  this 
organ,  which  he  found  capable  of  hydrolysing  amygdalin,  he 
observed  that  certain  cells  surrounding  the  vascular-bundles 
were  marked  by  the  very  finely-granular  character  of  their  pro- 
toplasm and  their  freedom  from  starch  and  chlorophyll,  though 
they  contained  a  certain  amount  of  tannin,  and  were  richer 
in  proteids  than  the  other  cells  of  the  leaf.  He  treated  sections 
of  this  tissue  with  Millon's  reagent,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrates  of  mercury  with  4  cm.  of  nitric  acid,  and  found  that  all 
the  cells  of  the  leaf  darkened  in  colour,  becoming  almost  black, 
but  the  tint  was  much  deepest  in  the  cells  in  question.  On 
warming  the  section  the  black  tint  gradually  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  an  orange-red  in  the  cells  suspected  to  contain 
the  enzyme  and  by  a  faint  pink  in  the  ordinary  parenchyma. 
In  an  allied  species,  Cerasus  lusitanica,  which  contains  tannin 
but  no  emulsin,  this  orange-red  coloration  was  not  developed 
in  the  corresponding  cells  by  the  same  treatment.  The  red- 
action was  not  therefore  due  to  the  tannin,  but  to  some  proteid 
constituent  with  which  the  enzyme  is  associated  or  possibly  to 
the  enzyme  itself  Probably  the  reacting  body  is  a  proteid 
rather  than  the  enzyme,  for  proteids  give  a  very  similar  reaction 
when  heated  with  Jlillon's  reagent,  the  ouloration  which  they 
assume  being  a  dull  brick-red.  Confirmatory  tests  for  jfroteids 
bore  out  this  opinion.  Copper-sulphate  and  caustic  potash 
coloured  these  cells  a  violet-pink,  as  thej  do  proteids  in  solution, 
while  cells  containing  only   tannin   did   not   react   to   these 
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reagents  more  than  ordinary  parenchyma  cells  with  their 
lining  of  protoplaam,  which  stained  a  pale  pink  with  no 
admixture  of  violet. 

The  chemical  experiments  by  which  Guignard  confirmed  his 
conclusion  that  these  cells  contain  eraulsin  consisted  of  a 
digestion  of  the  tissues  with  a  solution  of  amygdalin.  The 
cells  in  question  were  observed  to  occur  in  definite  positions  in 
the  leaf,  and  with  care  Guignard  found  it  possible  to  separate 
them  fi'om  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  difficulties  of  such 
separation  were  mainly  mechanical  but  delicate  manipulation 
enabled  him  to  overcome  them.  In  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  of  the  laurel  the  cells  occur  in  the  endodermis,  which 
is  a  sheatb  surrounding  the  collection  of  fibro-vascular  bimdles, 
but  belonging  to  the  cortex,  of  which  it  is  the  innermost  layer. 
When  this  sheath  was  carefully  dissected  out  under  a  micro- 
scope and  the  piece  of  tissue  placed  in  a  solution  of  amygdalin 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  kept  at  50' C,  the  decomposition  of  the 
glucosidc  was  speedily  effected,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
odour  of  the  benzoic  aldehyde  and  prussic  acid  which  we  have 
seen  to  result  from  its  hydrolysis.  Sections  made  through  the 
leaf  produced  the  same  decomposition  when  they  were  cut  so 
as  to  include  part  of  this  endodermal  sheath,  but  not  otherwise. 

By  these  methods  Guignard  determined  that  the  emulsin 
of  the  Cherry-laurel  exists  in  the  endodermis ;  that  of  the 
Almond  was  found  in  the  axis  of  the  embryo  in  the  many- 
layered  pericycle  which  lies  immediately  under  tbe  endodermis 
and  closely  surrounds  the  fihrovascular  bundles ;  in  the  coty- 
ledons it  is  in  the  endodermis  as  well  as  in  the  pericycle.  The 
enzyme  exists  in  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  Almond,  though 
amygdalin  is  only  present  in  the  latter. 

Probably  the  glucoside  and  the  enzyme  do  not  naturally 
exist  in  the  same  cells,  as  the  decomposition  of  the  former  in 
the  seed  of  the  Almond  only  takes  place  during  geruiination. 
The  distribution  of  the  amygdalin  is  not  however  definitely 
known.  It  seems  probable  that  the  fluid  sap  containing  it  may 
travel  along  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  axis  of  the  plant,  and  as 
the  ferment  which  decomposes  it  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bast,  which  is  a  great  conducting  tissue  for 
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elaborated  products,  it  is  not  iiolikely  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  glucoside  may  take  place  during  its  transit  along  the 
axis  in  consequence  of  its  diffusion  into  the  cells  containing 
the  emulsin,  so  that  the  latter  is  chained  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  from  the  amygdalin  certain  nutritive  products,  es- 
pecially sugar,  which  may  thence  easily  make  their  way  to  the 
conducting  tissues,  and  so  travel  to  the  actual  seats  of  con- 
structive metabolism.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the 
amygdalin  descends  by  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  bast  and 
undergoes  decomposition  there  as  it  passes  downwards,  the 
emulsin  diffusing  into  the  bast  to  meet  it,  though  this  seems 
less  likely,  as  Guignard  did  not  find  emulsin  at  any  time  apart 
from  the  cells  which  he  describes  as  the  seats  of  its  formation. 

The  probability  that  the  enzyme  and  the  glucoside  are 
formed  in  different  cells  has  been  challenged  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Pfeffer,  who  suggests  that  they  both  exist  in  the 
same  cells,  and  that  the  only  degree  of  separation  is  that  the 
ferment  is  in  the  protoplasm  and  the  glucoside  dissolved  in  the 
cell-sap.  This  view  however  does  not  harmonise  with  Gutg- 
nard's  experiments. 

Besides  the  plants  mentioned  so  far,  which  all  belong  to  the 
Rosaceae,  Guignard  has  found  that  emulsin  occurs  in  several 
Brazilian  species  of  the  genus  Manihot,  belonging  to  the 
Euphorhiaceae.  In  these  the  distribution  is  different,  the 
enzyme  being  present  in  the  laticiferoua  system  of  the  embryo. 

Emulsin  has  been  shown  during  recent  years  to  have  a 
somewhat  wide  distribution  among  the  Fungi.  It  was  observed 
almost  simultaneously  in  1893  by  Gerard  in  Pemdlium  fjlau- 
ewm  and  by  Bourquelot  in  Aspergillus  nigei:  Bourquelot 
cultivated  the  latter  fungus  in  Raulin's  nutritive  fluid  till  it 
was  about  to  put  out  its  fructification.  The  liquid  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  the  fungus  washed  several  times  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  macerated  with  water  for  several  days.  The 
filtrate  from  the  maceration  contained  a  mixture  of  enzymes, 
of  which  emulsin  was  one.  When  a  little  of  it  was  added  to  a 
solution  of  amygdalin  and  kept  warm,  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  could  be  recognized  in  the 
coarse  of  an  hour. 
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Bourqnelot  inTestigatcd  ita  action  un  several  other  gluco- 
iddes  and  found  it  capable  of  hydrolysing  some,  but  uot  at). 
He  has  published  the  following  aeries  of  experiments. 

10  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  aalidn  containing  2  gmi. 
were  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  Aspergillus  extract  and  kept  for 
40  hours  at  a  temperature  of  23"  C.  At  the  end  of  that  timu 
55  per  cent,  of  the  salicin  was  decomposed. 

To  10  c.c.  of  the  Aspergillus  extract  2  grm.  of  coniferin 
was  added.  This  glucoside  being  scarcely  soluble  in  water  the 
liquid  remaioed  turbid,  the  conifenn  bein^  only  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  The  digestion  was  carried  on  for  30  hours  at  23'  C. 
and  then  for  a  further  three  hours  at  45°  C.  During  this 
exposure  the  liquid  became  less  and  leas  turbid  till  it  was 
nearly  clear.  A  little  later  it  became  milky,  and  a  new 
precipitate  was  formed  which  settled  down  in  the  tube,  and 
inu'cased  in  quantity  till  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

At  the  end  of  the  digestion  the  liquid  contained  093  gnn. 
of  glucose,  which  was  nearly  as  much  as  the  2  grm.  of  conifenn 
waa  capable  of  yielding  on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  final 
precipitate  was  the  conifcrilic  alcohol  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition, which  like  the  conifenn  itself  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water. 

Besides  aviygdalin,  aalidn,  and  coni/erin,  Bourquelot  and 
H^rissey  found  the  emulsin  of  Aspergillus  to  be  capable  of 
hydrolysing  pktondsin,  arbtittn,  esculin,  helidn,  and  populin. 
They  obtained  negative  results  with  solunin,  hesfteridin.  con- 
taUamarin,  digxtalin,  jalapin,  and  atractylate  of  yotatnxmi. 

Gerard's  results  with  Penicilium  were  very  simitar  to  those 
of  Bourquelot..  He  prepared  his  enzyme  by  macerating  the 
mould  in  distilled  water,  and  concentrating  the  extract  to  a  small 
bulk  in  vacuo.  The  emulsin  was  then  precipitated  from  the 
concentrated  extract  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  He  found  it 
capable  of  hydrolysing  amygdalin  and  salicin. 

Bourquelot  has  ascertained  that  emulsin  is  present  in  many 
other  fungi  than  the  species  mentioned.  It  is  not  confined  to 
saprophytic  forms,  but  exists  in  a  large  number  of  parasites, 
prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  genus  Poly- 
porm.     In  all  he  investigated  43  fungi  of  parasitic  habit,  and 
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found  3*  to  contain  emulsin.  Most  of  the  latter  infest  living 
trees,  especially  attacking  the  old  wood.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  cortex,  the  cambium,  and  even  the  woody  parts  of  trees 

I  contain  glucosides.  The  distribution  of  the  enzyme  in  the 
fimgi  seemB  to  bear  some  relationship  to  the  peculiaritiea  of 
their  parasitism. 

Recently  H^riasey  has  discovered  emulsin  in  several  Lichens, 

I  among  which  may  be  mentioned   Usnea  barbata,  Physcia  dli- 

'  aris,  Parmelia  caperata  and  two  species  of  Ramalina.  He 
bmnied  the  lichen,  and  placed  about  half  a  gramme  in  contact 
with  a  solution  of  amygdalin  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  35"  C.  At  the  end  of  that  time  both  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  sugar  were  present. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  emulsin  exists  in  the  animal  orga- 
nism. Keiliker  and  Muller  have  shown  that  the  pancreatic 
joice  is  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin 
but  the  specific  enzyme  has  not  been  isolated. 

Emulsin  acts  most  energetically  at  temperatures  between 
30"   and   40°  C;   above  the  latter  point  its  power  gradually 

■  declines,  but  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed  till  heated  to  nc^r 

r  C.    It  works  best  in  neutral  solutions,  but  its  activity  is  not 

materially  impeded  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  either 

I  acids  or  alkalis. 


Myrosin. 

This  body,  which  is  the  characteristic  enzyme  of  the  Cruci- 
t  ferae,  was  first  discovered   by  Bussy.     Not   only  is  it  widely 

liistributed  throughout  the  Cniciferae  but  it  occurs  also  in 
I  several  closely  allied  Natural  Orders.  It  acts  especially  upon 
,  the  glucoside  simgrin  or  myronate  of  potassium,  effecting  its 
I  decomposition  into  sulpho-cyanate  t^f  allyl,  or  essential  oil  of 

Mustard,  ^/ficose  and  hydrogen -potassium  sulphate  beiog  simul- 
I  taneously  formed,  according  to  the  equation 

C„H„NKS,0„  =  C,H,CNS  +  C.H„0.  +  KHSO. 

Sinigrin 


Sulpho- 
cvanate 
of  AUyl 

Glucose 

Hydrogen 
potassium 
sulphate 

10— a 
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It   U  remarkable  that  the  decoropocdtion  of  the  glucoddaj 
|aj>parently  not  associated  with  the  incorporation  of  a  molec 
fot  water,  so  that  it  cannot  be  described  as  a  process  of  hy< 
lyais,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  so  fitr  examiued. 

When  the  Be€d  of  the  black  mustard,  Sifiapia  (Braasiea) 
nigra,  is  bruised  and  treated  with  water,  the  odour  of  the 
Bulpho-cyanate  of  altyl  is  easil]*  recognisable.  Both  the  myroeia 
and  the  glucoside  are  contained  in  the  seed,  but  in  separate 
cells,  and  the  reaction  is  the  result  of  their  being  brought 
t<^ther  by  the  solvent. 

Sinigrin  can  be  prepared  from  the  eeeds  of  the  black 
mustard  by  the  following  method,  which  is  a  modification 
of  that  used  by  Bus^-.  A  kilogramme  of  the  powdered  seeds 
is  extracted  with  1'5  litre  of  alcohol  of  82  per  cent  strength; 
and  boiled  till  the  alcohol  is  reduced  to  1250  c.c.  The  reaidae 
is  pressed  while  hot,  and  again  boiled  wiih  a  further  quantity 
of  alcohoL  After  decantation  of  the  spirit  it  is  then  pressed 
and  dried  at  100°  C,  aud  digested  for  12  hours  with  three 
times  ita  volume  of  cold  water.  The  residue  is  again  separated 
by  decantation  and  digested  with  two  volumes  of  water.  The 
two  aqueous  solutions  are  evaporated  to  a  s^Tupy  consistency, 
after  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  barium.  This  syrupy 
residue  is  then  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol,  of  S5  per  cent, 
concentration,  which  dissolves  the  sinigrin.  After  filtration  the 
spirit  is  distillled  off,  and  the  glucoside  crystallises  out. 

The  localisation  of  myrosin  has  been  the  object  of  a  very 
elaborate  research  by  Guignard,  who  has  investigated  its  occur- 
rence in  a  very  large  number  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Orders,  Cruciferae,  Capparidaceae,  Resedaceae,  Tro- 
pceolaceae,  Limnantliaceae  and  Papayaceae,  and  has  carefully 
scrutinised  the  various  regions  and  orgaus  of  typical  members 
of  all  these  groups.  In  1886,  Heinricher  showed  that  in  many 
of  the  plants  of  the  Cruciferae,  special  cells,  very  variously 
distributed,  could  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
contents.  They  gave  very  strongly -marked  proteid  reactions 
and  hence  he  considered  them  to  be  reservoirs  of  albuminoid 
material.  Guignard  has  found  similar  cells  widely  distributed 
in  plants  belonging  to  all  the  Natural  Orders  mentioned  and 
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by  similar  teats  to  those  he  employed  in  the  cases  of  the 
cherry-laurel  and  almond,  he  ha^  identified  them  as  the  cells 
which  contain  myrosin.  They  are  recognisable  by  their  finely 
granular  contents  and  by  their  being  free  from  starch,  chloro- 
phyll, fatty  matter,  and  aleurone  grains,  though  they  are  situated 
in  various  regions  among  other  cells  which  contain  one  or  more 
of  these  constituenta  When  the  tissue  in  which  they  lie  is 
treated  with  Millon's  reagent  and  warmed,  these  cells  become 
orange-red  in  colour,  while  the  parenchyma  in  which  they  are 
embedded  only  takes  on  a  pale  pink  tinge.  They  give  a  violet- 
red  coloration  with  cupric  sulphate  and  caustic  potash.  These 
cells  contain,  associated  with  their  protoplasm,  a  quantity  of 
amorphous  proteid  matter,  which  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  and 
then  separates  from  the  peripheral  protoplasm  in  the  form  of 
coarsely -granulated  masses,  which  on  subsequent  treatment 
with  Millon's  reagent  are  coloured  a  more  vivid  red  than 
the  protoplasm.  The  cells  can  be  distiugui.shed  among  the 
parenchyma  in  which  they  lie  by  staining  with  methyl-green 
and  other  anilin  dyes.  Usually  they  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  surrounding  cells  and  are  longer  and  less  regular  in  shape. 

The  power  of  decomposing  sinigrin  possessed  by  pieces  of 
different  tissues  carefully  dissected  out  was  found  by  Guignard 
to  vary  with  the  number  of  such  cells  which  the  tissue  con- 
tained. The  myrosin  seems  to  be  associated  in  them  with 
the  proteid  matter,  just  as  in  the  case  of  emulain  as  described 
above.  The  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  myrosin  in  these 
cells  was  most  easily  effected  in  the  Wall-fioieer,  in  which  they 
form  a  readily  separable  layer  of  the  pericycle.  When  this 
was  isolated  with  great  care  and  warmed  with  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  sinigrin,  the  characteristic  odour  of  the 
aulpho- cyanide  of  allyl  was  perceptible  almost  immediately. 
Guignard  found  throughout  his  experiments  that  any  tissue 
containing  these  cells  could  effect  the  decomposition,  but  that 
if  they  were  not  present  the  tissue  could  not  act  upon  the 
^^      glucoside. 

^^m  The  results  of  Guignard's  researches  into  the  localisation  of 

^^B     these    celb    in    the    plants    of   the   various   Natural    Orders 
^H     mentioned  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: — 


I 
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Roots.  Chiefly  in  ihe  cortex,  but  sparsely  in  the  wood.  In 
fleshy  roots  the  tissue  representing  the  wood  is  mainly  paren- 
chymatouH,  and  contains  them.  In  woody  roots  they  are  found 
iu  the  secondary  bast  as  well  aa  in  the  cortex  and  to  a  leas 
extent  in  the  medullary  rays.  In  the  Capparidaceae  the  wood 
contains  none,  but  some  are  found  in  the  pith.  In  the 
Resedftceae  they  do  not  occur  further  inwards  than  the  bast. 
In  the  Papayaceae  the  root  is  not  very  rich  in  myroain. 

Stems.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  distribution 
in  ditferent  species.  Speaking  generally,  the  pericycle  and  the 
tissues  derived  from  it  are  richest  in  the  enzyme,  while  the 
secondary  bast  comes  next  in  importance.  When  the  special 
cells  occur  in  the  region  of  the  wood  they  are  generally  in  the 
medullary  rays.  The  pith  also  contains  some  of  them.  Guig- 
nard  recognises  nine  types  of  distribution  in  the  stems  of  the 
Cruciferae. 


The  pericycle  alone.     Lepidium  aativa  etc. 

The   pericycle  and  tho   primary  and  secondary  baat. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides. 
The  cortex  chiefly,  but  the  pericycle  to  a  less  extent. 

Moricandia  hesperidifiora. 
The  cortex,  and  the  bast  uuder  a  thin  and  scleren- 

chymatous  pericycle.     Iberia  amara  etc. 
The  cortex,  pericycle  and  pith.     Nasturtium  offidnaie 


i 


etc. 


The   cortex,   pericycle,  and   secondary   bast.     Buniae 

orientalis  etc. 
The  cortex,  pericycle,  secondary  bast  and  pith.     Ra- 

phamis  sativuB  etc. 

The  cortex   and   pericycle   chiefly;   also  the  primary 

and  secondar)-  bast  and  pith.     Brassica  nigra  etc. 

(9)     The   cortex,   pericycle,   primary  and   secondary   bast, 

woody  parenchyma  and  pith.     CoclUearta  armora- 

cea  etc. 

The  distribution  in  the  other  families  referred  to  is  similar, 

with   the  exception   of  the   Papayaceae,  in  which  group  the 

stems  contain  but  little  myrosin.     In  the  Limnanthaceae  the 

special  cells  lie  mainly  in  the  lacunar  cortex,  but  a  few  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  bast ;  in  the  TropcEolaceae  they  generally  form 
groups  or  nodules  of  cells  in  the  hypodermal  layer  of  the 
cortex,  a  few  being  in  the  bast, 

Leaves.  Species  that  contain  many  of  the  myrosin-secreting 
cells  in  the  axis  of  the  plant  generally  exhibit  them  in  the 
leaves  also,  and  the  relative  proportion  is  often  greatest  there. 
They  occur  throughout  the  meaophyll  but  are  usually  most 
numerous  towards  the  lower  surface.  In  some  leaves  they  are 
localised  in  the  raesophyll  and  the  pericycle;  in  others  chiefiy 
in  the  pericycle  and  in  the  bast  of  the  veins.  In  a  few  cases 
they  occur  in  the  endodermis  of  the  bundles.  In  the  Cappari- 
daceae  they  are  found  two  or  three  together,  the  groups 
extending  through  the  parenchyma.  In  the  Limnanthaceae 
they  are  principally  in  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  aurhce. 
They  are  very  long  in  comparison  with  their  breadth,  and 
appear  almost  tubular;  sometimes  two  or  more  lie  side  by  side. 
In  the  Papayaccae  different  species  vary  as  to  the  abundance 
of  myrosia  they  contain.  A  good  deal  is  present  in  the  leaves 
of  Carica  coadtrutmarcensis  and  Vasconcella  querd/olia,  the 
cells  being  chiefly  found  in  the  lamina. 

Flowers.  In  the  Capparidaceae  the  flower  contains  large 
□umbers  of  the  secreting  ceils  both  in  the  sepals  and  petals. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary.  In  this 
order  they  generally  occur  in  little  groups,  each  of  which  is 
developed  from  a  single  cell  which  becomes  conspicuous  while 
the  tissue  is  still  very  young.  In  TropcBolum  they  are  very 
prominent  in  the  tissue  of  the  spur.  In  the  flowers  of  the 
Cruciferae  they  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  carpels,  where  they 
lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

In  the  Cruciferae  the  distribution  of  the  secreting 
cells  varies ;  either  the  integuments  alone,  or  both  embryo  and 
integuments  may  contain  them.  Guignard  distinguishes  five 
types  exhibiting  the  following  regions  of  localisation : — 

(1)  The  cotyledonary  parenchyma  and  the  cortex  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo. 

(2)  The  tissue  abutting  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledonary 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  or  the  pericycle  if  that  layer 
is  differentiated ;  also  the  cortex  of  the  axis. 


(3)  Both  regions  described  under  (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  Sometimes  they  are  absent  from  the  radicle  and  the 

cotyledons. 

(6)     The  intflguments  only. 

Id  the  Limnanthaceae  these  cells  con  be  detected  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  cotyledons  when  the  seed  is  very  young 
and  before  reserve-materials  are  stored  in  any  of  the  cells. 
Later,  on  germination  of  the  seed,  they  can  be  recognised  in 
the  lower  epidermis  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  become  green. 
The  other  orders  except  Papayaceae  show  a  similar  distribution. 
In  these  the  myrosin  is  almost  confined  to  the  outer  integu- 
ment, which  forms  a  thin  pellicle  swelling  considerably  when 
in  contact  with  water.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
enzyme  is  secreted  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  seed-coat. 

There  is  no  myrosin  in  the  latex  of  the  Papayaceae. 

Besides  these  Natural  Orders,  Guignard  has  discovered 
myrosin  in  several  species  of  Mitnihot  from  Brazd,  It  is  not 
localised  there  in  the  laticifcrous  system  as  is  emulsin. 

Though  the  action  of  myrosin  has  been  examined  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  sinigrin,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  splitting  up  sinalbin,  the  glucoside  present  in  the 
White  Mustard,  Brassica  alba,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
it  can  decompose  all  the  glucosides  which  are  so  prominent  in 
the  Natural  Orders  mentioned.  These  are  much  alike  in  the 
products  of  their  decomposition,  the  aromatic  molecule  varying 
in  different  cases. 

Guignard  has  carried  out  a  research  on  some  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  myrosin,  in  which  he  has  found  it  to 
possess  many  points  of  agreement  with  other  enzymes.  His 
material  was  drawn  from  two  sources,  the  outer  integument 
of  the  seed  of  Carica  papaya,  and  the  extract  of  the  ground 
seed  of  the  White  Mustard.  The  enzyme  behaved  in  an 
almost  identical  mauner  in  the  two  c€ises. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  seed  of  Carica  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  It  swells  up  considerably  in 
water  and  assumes  an  almost  mucilaginous  consistency.  The 
inner  coat  is  hard  and  sclerencbymatoas,  so  that  the  outer 
envelope  can  be  easily  separated  from   it.     The  cells  of  the 
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outer  coat  contain  hardly  anything  but  myrosin,  and  a  fairly 
pure  preparation  of  the  enzyme  can  be  obtained  by  swelling 
up  this  layer,  separating  it  from  the  inner  coat,  drying  it  and 
grinding  it  to  powder.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  this  powder 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  decomposition  of  the  glucoside. 

Guignard  prepared  it  from  the  White  Mustard  by  grinding 
a  number  of  the  seeds  and  soaking  them  in  water  at  40°  C.  for 
several  hours.  The  filtrate  from  the  paste  so  formed  was  then 
heated  to  70°  C.  to  coagulate  the  larger  part  of  the  proteids 
which  were  subsequently  separated  by  a  further  filtration.  The 
myrosin  was  thrown  down  from  this  filtrate  by  the  addition  of 
two  volumes  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  coDceut ration,  filtered 
off  and  dried  over  a  water-bath  at  30°  C,  being  finally  washed 
with  ether, 

Id  bis  experiments  on  the  properties  of  myrosin,  Guignard 
used  both  these  preparations  side  by  side  throughout. 

The  enzyme  was  found  to  show  certain  peculiarities  with 
regard  to  its  power  of  resisting  destruction  by  high  temperatures. 
A  series  of  tubes  was  prepared,  each  containing  5  c.c.  of 
the  extract  of  the  seeds  of  Carica  or  Mustard,  mixed  with 
6  C.C,  of  water,  and  they  were  heated  on  a  water-bath  very 
gradually.  When  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  was  reached,  the 
first  tube  was  withdrawn,  and  another  was  removed  at  each 
increment  of  l^C.  The  heating  was  continued  till  the  tem- 
perature of  85°  C.  was  reached.  The  tubes  were  then  allowed 
to  cool  and  02  grm,  of  sinigrin  was  added  to  each,  and  they 
were  digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  for  18  to 
24  hours.  The  retention  of  the  power  of  decomposing  the 
glucoside  was  ascertained  by  observing  whether  or  no  there 
was  a  production  of  the  odour  of  the  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  in 
each  case.  It  was  found  that  no  deterioration  of  the  power 
of  the  myrosin  to  liberate  this  body  had  taken  place  in  those 
tubes  which  had  not  been  heated  to  STC.  From  this  point 
upwards  the  temperature  partially  destroyed  the  enzyme  and 
the  destruction  was  total  at  85°  C.  The  curve  representing 
the  action  at  different  temperatures  was  seen  to  show  accord- 
ingly a  very  rapid  fall  between  81°  and  85°  C,  a  much  steeper 
slope  than  that  exhibited  by  the  corresponding  curve  of  aay 
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other  enzyme  so  far  examined.  The  maximum  temperature 
or  point  at  which  destruction  takes  place  is  not  very  different 
from  that  given  by  Kjeldahl  for  diastase,  which  is  86"  C,  but 
it  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  invertaae,  which  is  70°  C, 

Salicylic  acid  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  leas  than 
1  per  cent,  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  myrosin ; 
To  per  cent,  weakens  it  very  considerably,  and  the  enzyme  is 
quite  inoperative  in  the  presence  of  2  per  cent.  Diastase  ia 
affected  in  a  very  similar  way  by  salicylic  acid. 

The  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  tannin  nearly  stops  the  action 
of  both  myrosin  and  emulsin.  If  the  digestion  is  carried  on  at 
a  high  temperature,  such  as  80°  C.  the  inhibitory  effect  of 
tannin  is  much  greater,  05  per  cent,  being  sufficient  to  suspend 
altogether  the  decomposition  of  the  glucoside. 

Chloral  has  much  less  effect  on  the  action  of  either  myroeiQ  . 
or  emulsin,  which  is  rather  surprising,  as  this  reagent  combinea  ■ 
very  energetically  with  proteids.  Guignard  prepared  a  series  I 
of  tubes  each  containing  -5  c.c.  of  extract  of  the  testa  of  the 
seeds  of  Carica,  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  '02  grm.  of  sinigrin,  and 
to  the  several  tubes  of  the  series  he  added  gradually  increasing 
proportions  of  chloral,  and  digested  them  at  40"  C.  He  found 
that  a  tube  containing  1  per  cent,  of  chloral  evolved  a  strong 
odour  of  allyl  eulpho-cyanate  in  15  minutes;  in  the  presence 
of  2  per  cent,  much  less  was  produced ;  with  3  per  cent,  the 
odour  was  only  juat  perceptible  in  that  time ;  with  4  per  cent. 
there  was  no  odour  till  after  30  minutes ;  and  with  5  per  cent. 
the  action  could  not  be  detected  till  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  Subsequent  digestion  for  12  hours  did  not  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  odour.  When  a  tube  was  heated  to  80°  C. 
for  2  minutes  with  1  per  cent,  of  chloral,  the  enzyme  was  de- 
stroyed.    That  temperature  alone  was  without  effect  upon  it. 

Alum  and  borax,  which  have  antiseptic  properties,  exercised 
but  little  influence  upon  myrosin,  quantities  of  less  than  6  to  8 
per  cent,  being  innocuous. 

Jiri/tlirozyvie. 
A  third  enzyme  which  is  capable  of  splitting  up  a  glucoside 
was  discovered  by  Schunck  in  1852  in  the  root  of  the  Madder 
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plant  (fiufti'u  tinctoria).  Unlike  the  others  so  far  described,  it 
has  a  very  limited  distribution  and  acts  upon  only  a  single 
glucoside.  The  latter,  which  Schimck  named  i-ubian,  was  in- 
vestigated by  him  two  yeara  earlier.  He  found  that  by  soaking 
the  cortical  tissue  of  the  root  in  water  he  could  extract  from  it 
a  body  which  on  the  addition  of  either  protochloride  of  tin,  or 
acetate  of  lead,  yielded  a  beautiful  purple  precipitate.  After 
separating  this  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  on  suspending  ft 
in  water  and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
it,  the  sulphide  of  tin  which  was  formed  carried  down  with  it  part 
of  the  colouring  matter,  leaving  another  part  in  solution.  The 
mixture  of  these  two  had  been  previously  described  by  Kuhl- 
mann  as  a  single  colouring  matter  under  the  name  of  Xanthine. 

The  precipitated  sulphide  of  tin  with  its  adherent  colouring 
matter  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  cold 
water,  gave  up  to  boiling  alcohol  the  colouring  matter  alone, 
forming  a  yellow  solution.  This  on  evaporation  deposited  the 
pigment,  which  Schuuck  named  rubian,  When  it  was  hydro- 
lysed  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  beautiful  purple  colour 
returned  and  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  alizarin, 
glucose  and  other  bodies  of  complex  composition  being  also 
present  in  the  solution. 

The  enzyme,  like  the  glucoside,  was  prepared  from  a  waterj' 
extract  of  the  madder  root.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  was  ground 
and  placed  upon  a  layer  of  fine  canvas  and  extracted  with  a 
large  volume  of  distilled  water,  4  quarts  being  used  for  each 
pound  of  ground  root.  During  the  process  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  was  maintained  at  38°  C.  The  watery  extract  was 
added  to  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  when  a  brown  floeculent 
precipitate  separated  out.  This  was  separated  by  decantation 
and  washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol  till  the  latter  failed  to  extract 
any  more  colouring  matter.  A  reddish-brown  mass  then  re- 
mained on  the  filter. 

This  crude  material  contained  the  enzyme,  mixed  however 
with  various  pectic  bodies  and  probably  some  pectase,  a  peculiar 
enzyme  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

When  a  quantity  of  it  was  added  to  a  solution  of  rubian  and 
left  at  the  ordinary  laboratory  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  the 
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liquid  became  a  jelly  of  a  light  brown  colour,  tasteless,  and 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  After  statidiDg  for  a  time,  any  water 
which  was  passed  through  it  remained  uncoloured.  Schunck  took 
this  point  to  be  that  at  which  the  action  of  the  enzyme  ceased. 
The  liquid  remained  neutral  in  reaction,  and  there  was  no  evo- 
lution of  any  gas.  The  jelly  in  all  probability  resulted  from 
the  action  of  the  pectase  on  certain  constituenta  of  the  extract, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  In  addition  to  the  antecedent  of  the 
jelly  the  extract  contained  certain  substances  formed  from  the 
rubian.  By  appropriate  treatment  Schunck  separated  from  it 
alizarin,  the  purple  colouring  matter  which  is  formed  from 
rubian  by  acids,  verantin  and  riihiretin,  two  bodies  of  resinous 
nature,  riibiafin,  rubia<jin,  and  rubiadipin,  the  last  named  bein^f. 
of  a  fatty  character.  The  water  with  which  the  jelly  had  been, 
washed  contained  glucose  and  certain  pectic  bodies. 

The  decomposition  was  apparently  of  a  very  complex  charac- 
ter, for  under  various  modifications  of  the  treatment,  the 
proportions  of  the  various  resulting  products  were  found  to 
vary  considerably.  Under  the  conditions  described  the  sugar 
and  the  rubiafin  and  rubiagin  were  in  greatest  amount,  and 
the  alizarin  in  smallest,  the  quantity  of  rubiretin  and  verantin 
being  intermediate  between  the  others.  When  a  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  a  solution  in  which  the  action 
was  proceeding,  the  bulk  of  the  product  consisted  of  rubi- 
retin and  verantin,  a  little  alizarin  and  rubiagin  also  being 
formed.  When  the  liquid  was  made  alkaline  instead  of  acid, 
carbonate  of  soda  being  used  in  small  quantities,  there  was 
formed  a  large  amount  of  rubiafin,  more  than  the  average 
quantity  of  alizarin,  a  moderate  amount  of  rubii'etin  and 
verantin,  and  no  rubiafin.  Excess  of  caustic  alkali  produced 
the  same  result  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  more  the 
action  was  retarded  by  any  cause,  the  more  rubiretin  and 
verantin  and  the  less  alizarin  resulted. 

From  his  numerous  experiments  under  varying  conditions 
Schunck  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decomposition  involved 
three  portions  of  rubian.  The  first  lost  water  and  gave  rise  to 
alizarin.  The  second  also  lost  water,  but  produced  rubiretin 
and  verantin  in  equal  proportions.     The  third  only  wa.s  truly 
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hydrolysed,  taking  up  water  and  producing  sugar  aud  rubiaBn, 
or  with  more  water,  rubiagin.  The  rubiadipin  he  found  to  be 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  he  held  both  its  origin  fmd 
nature  to  be  very  uncertain.  Schunck  attributed  all  these 
actions  to  the  influence  of  the  enzyme,  which  he  named 
erythrosyme. 

This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  remains  in  suspension  in 
it,  and  can  be  thrown  down  from  such  a  suspension  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  Its  activity  is 
destroyed  by  heating  it  to  100°  C.  in  the  presence  of  water. 

Eiythrozyme  is  apparently  related  to  emuL^in,  for  the  latter 
enzyme  has  also  a  limited  power  of  action  on  rubian.  Schunck 
used  a  preparation  of  cmulsin  from  bitter  almonds,  which  he 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  watery  extract  of  the  seeds  by 
alcohol,  after  getting  rid  of  the  oil  which  they  contain.  He 
found  that  emulsin  formed  alizarin,  verantin,  and  mbii'etin  from 
the  rubian,  the  alizarin  being  in  greater  quantity  than  when 
erythrozyme  was  employed.  He  has  made  no  statement  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  either  rubiafin,  rubiagin,  or  glucose  in  his 
emulsin  digestions. 

Schunck  considered  that  though  the  two  enzymes  were  allied, 
emulsin  had  a  feebler  action  than  erj'throzyme. 

Riiamnase. 
A  fourth  enzyme  also  belonging  to  this  group  has  a  still  mdre 
limited  distribution  than  either  of  those  so  far  described.  It 
occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Rhanmue  infectorius,  the  so-called  Persian 
berry,  a  species  whose  fruits  yield  a  brilliant  yellow  dye.  This 
enzyme,  which  may  be  called  rhamnase,  has  been  investigated 
by  Marshall  Ward  and  Dunlop.  The  fruits  contain  a  glucoside 
which  is  known  as  Xantkorhammn  and  which  has  the  formula 
G^„0^  When  decomposed  it  yields  rhavmetin  or  rhamJiin 
and  glucose.  If  the  pulp  of  the  fhiits,  or  an  extract  of  the 
pericarp  is  digested  with  an  extract  of  the  seeds  and  kept  for  a 
short  time  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  a  copious  yellow  precipi- 
tate falls,  which  consists  of  the  rhamnin,  the  sugar  remaining  in 
solution.  Boiling  the  extract  of  the  seeds  destroys  its  power  of 
producing  the  precipitate.     Very  careful  histological  investiga- 
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i  cooBned  to  the  raphe  of 
the  8eed,  which  is  composed  of  parenchymatous  cells,  containing 
a  brilliant  oily-looking,  colourless  substance.     The  cells  exhibit 
two  or  three  large  vacuoles  in  which  a  few  briltiaat  granules 
can  be  observed.     When   the   authors  prepared  a  solution  of 
xanthorhamnin  from  the  pericarp  of  the  fniit  and  floated  a 
amall  portion  of  the  raphe  of  the  seed  upon  its  surface,  the  , 
action  of  the  rhamnase  became  visible  in  the  course  of  a  few  I 
minutes.     In   ten   minutes   the    floating   piece   of  tissue   was 
covered   with    a    golden-yellow   precipitate    of    the    colouring 
matter ;  in  twenty  minutes  clouds  of  the  same  precipitate  were 
siuking  through   the   solution,  and   in  less  than  kn  hour  the 
bottom  of  the  teat  tube  which  contained  it  was  covered  hy  i 
a  layer  nearly  two  millimetres  deep. 

Rhamnase  has  only  been  observed  in  the  species  alluded  to. 


GauUherase  (Betulase). 
The  fifth  enzyme  of  this  group  which  calls  for  notice  has  j 
been  the  subject  of  investigations  by  Schneegans  and  by  Bour- 
quelot.  It  was  detected  by  the  former  of  these  observers  in 
the  bark  of  Betula  tenta  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  hetnlaae. 
Eourquelot  found  it  independently  in  several  plants,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  especially  MoTtoiropa  hypopythis, 
Gaultheria  procumbevs,  Spiraa  Ulmaria,  S.  FUipendula,  and 
several  species  of  Polygala.  It  hydrolysea  gavltherin  with  the 
formation  of  metkyhalicylic  ndd  (oil  of  winter-green)  and 
glucose,  the  following  equation  representing  the  reaction  : — 
C„H„0,  +  H,0  =  C„H*OHCOOCH,  +  C.H.,0, 

gaultheriii  lucthylaolic^lic  aoid      glucoaa 

Bourquelot  has  named  it  gauttherase,  from  the  name  of  the 
glucoside. 

Gaultherin  was  first  discovered  in  1844  by  Procter  in  the 
bark  of  Betula  lenta;  he  was  not  successful  in  preparing  it  in  a 
pure  condition,  but  he  ascertained  that  on  decomposition  it 
yielded  methylsalicylic  acid,  and  he  stated  that  tbe  same  bark 
contained  a  ferment  which  was  capable  of  splitting  it  up.  Fifty 
yeara  later  Schneegans  and  Gerock  prepared  the  glucoside  from 
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the  same  source  but  by  a.  method  which  enabled  them  to  get  it 
in  a  crystalline  form  and  to  determine  its  formula. 

In  the  same  year  Bourquelot  found  that  the  oil  of  winter- 
green  could  be  prepared  from  several  species  of  Polygala  {P. 
vulgaiis,  P.  calcarea,  and  P.  depressa)  and  from  Monotropa 
kypopythis,  a,  parasite  which  grows  upon  the  roots  of  several 
trees,  especially  some  species  of  Pinus.  Monotropa  is  the 
typical  genus  of  the  Natural  Order  Monotropaceae,  which  is 
sometimes  considered  only  a  sub-order  of  Ericaceae. 

On  bruising  the  roots  of  the  species  of  Polygala  or  the  stems 
of  Monotropa  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  oil  of  winter-green 
ia  very  soon  perceptible,  Bourquelot  states  that  it  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  glucoside  under  the 
influence  of  an  enzyme. 

Bourquelot  prepared  both  the  glucoside  and  the  enzyme 
from  the  stems  of  Monotropa  and  ascertained  that  though  both 
are  present,  they  are  not  found  in  the  same  cells,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  raetbylsalicylic  acid  noticed  soon  after  bruising  the 
tissues  does  not  exist  in  the  plant  during  its  intact  condition 
but  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  injury. 

He  prepared  the  enzjTne  by  the  folloiving  treatment : — 
recently  gathered  Monotropa  plants  were  triturated  in  a  mort&r 
with  washed  sand;  the  mixture  was  digested  for  half-an-hour 
with  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  the  latter  removed  by  filtration. 
The  contents  of  the  filter  were  then  washed  with  alcohol 
and  subsequently  with  ether,  and  dried  in  contact  with  the 
air.     The  powder  so  produced  contained  the  enzyme. 

It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  latter  is  not  in  any  degree 
isolated  by  this  method.  The  powder  must  contain  all  the 
constituents  of  tbe  plant  except  such  as  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  As  the  glucoside  however  is  soluble  in  the  former 
medium,  the  method  can  be  relied  on  to  separate  the  two  bodies 
which  take  part  in  the  hydrolysis, 

Bourquelot  found  that  a  little  of  the  powder  when  added  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  gaultherin  very  speedily  produced  the 
odour  of  methylsalicylic  acid. 

The  same  decomposition  can  be  readily  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C. 
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Gaultherase  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  learea  J 
and  berries  of  Gaultheria  procuvibens.  The  characteristic  pro- 1 
duct  of  its  action,  methylsalicylic  acid,  can  also  be  easily  extracted  i 
from  the  same  parts  of  the  plant  by  distilliag  them  with  water,  f 

Bourquelot  has  prepared  the  enzyme  also  from  the  roots  ( 
Polygala  calcarea  and  P.  vulgaris,  the  roots  of  Spircea  Ulmaria,  I 
S.  Fiiipendula,  and  S.  Bidicifolia,  and  from  the  petals  and  leaves  1 
of  several  varieties  of  Azalea. 

Bonrquelot  has  confirmed  the  early  work  of  Procter  and  the  I 
researches  of  Schneegana,  showing  that  the  same  enzyme  exists  I 
in  the  bark  oiBetula  lenta.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  certain  I 
that  the  glucosides  of  Monotropa,  Pol}'gala  and  the  other  plants  ■ 
are  identical  with  the  gaultherin  prepared  from  Betula  bJ^fl 
Schneegans  and  Gerock  but  it  seems  probable,  as  in  all  c 
the  same  enzyme  effects  its  decomposition  and  the  oil  of  winter- J 
green  appears  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis. 
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Besides  these  enzymes,  several  others  are  known  to  occur  in 
different  plants,  but  they  have  not  been  so  completely  investi- 
gated. One  of  them  is  described  by  Schiitzenberger  as  being 
capable  of  hydrolysing  phillynn.  a  glucoside  existing  in  the  bark 
of  Phiilyrea  latifolia,,&aA  populin,  which  ia  found  in  that  of  the 
Aspen.  These  glucosides  are  not  attacked  by  yeaat  nor  by 
emulsin  but  appear  to  be  hydrolysed  by  the  lactic  Bacterium. 

The  enzyme  does  not  appear  to  have  been  isolated, 

Br^udat  has  discovered  another  glucoside-splitting  ferment 
in  the  leaves  of  Isatis  alpina,  which  decomposes  indican,  giving 
rise  to  indigo-white,  and  a  peculiar  sugar  known  as  indiglucine. 
It  resembles  emulsin  in  being  able  to  split  up  amygdalin,  but 
the  author  does  not  say  whether  the  two  are  identical 

Tannin  according  to  Strecker  is  a  glucoside  and  undergoes 
hydrolysis,  yielding  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  according  to  the 
equation 

C«H„0„  +  4H,0  =  30,H.O.  +  C.H..O, 

Tannin  Gallic  acid      Olucose 

When  infusions  of  certain  galls  are  allowed  to  stand,  a 
fermentation  takes  place ;  tannin  disappears,  and  gallic  aod 
ellagic  acids  and  glucose  replace  it. 
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The  enzyme  which  effects  this  hydrolysis  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

It  has  recently  been  claimed  by  Sigmund  that  the  enzymes 
of  this  group  have  also  the  power  of  splitting  up  fets  into 
glycerine  and  free  fatty  acids.  He  says  that  he  caused  myrosiii 
and  emulsin  to  act  upon  olive  oil  in  closed  glass  vessels  at  a 
temperature  of  38" — 40°  C,  and  that  free  fatty  acid  was  gradually 
anfl  continuously  developed  in  the  mixture,  its  presence  being 
demonstrated  both  by  litmus  and  by  phenol phthalein. 

His  mode  of  preparing  the  enzymes  is  however  open  to 
criticism.  He  bruised  seeds  of  the  mustard  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  the  almond  in  the  other,  and  allowed  them  to  macerate  in 
a  quantity  of  water  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  He  then 
decanted  the  supernatant  fluid  and  added  an  excess  of  alcohol, 
throwing  down  a  precipitate,  which  he  removed  by  filtration, 
washed  and  dried  at  about  40'  C,  This  method  is  not  likely 
to  isolate  either  myrosiu  or  emnlsin ;  if  any  other  enzyme,  e.g.  a 
fat-splitting  one,  was  present  in  the  seeds  as  well  as  either  of  the 
former,  it  would  certainly  have  been  present  in  his  dried  residue. 
Though  hitherto  no  one  has  isolated  a  fat-splitting  enzyme  from 
these  seeds  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  suspecting  itrfpresence, 
as  both  mustard-seeds  and  almonds  contain  oil.  Sigmund  further 
states  that  certain  fat-splitting  enzymes  which  lie  detected  in 
various  seeds  were  able  to  split  up  amygdalin  and  salicin.  The 
same  criticism  may  be  appHed  to  this  statement.  The  mode 
of  extraction  was  similar  to  that  described  above,  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  his  residues  contained  two  enzymes,  rather 
than  one  as  he  supposed. 

How  far  these  various  glucosides  are  of  value  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  plant  is  uncertain.  No  doubt  the  sugars  which 
they  yield  on  hydrolysis  can  be  utilised  in  its  metabolism,  but 
whether  the  other  residues  can  be  applied  to  nutritive  purposes 
has  not  been  determined.  Some  researches  recently  published 
by  Treub  seem  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  one  plant  at  least, 
Panffium  edule,  some  compounds  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  made 
use  of.     Further  investigation  is  necessary  on  these  points. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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The  next  group  of  enzymes  which  must  come  unl 
eideration  compriaes  those  which  effect  the  decomposition  of 
proteids.  They  occur  in  both  the  auimal  and  the  vegetable 
organism  and  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  metabolic 
processes.  Like  the  diastasic  ferments,  they  may  either  exert 
their  action  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
vegetable  organisma,  or  they  may  be  extruded  in  solution  in 
special  secretions,  as  in  the  alimentaiy  canal  of  animals. 

In  examining  their  action  we  are  at  once  confronted  witb 
greater  difficulties  than  in  the  case  of  the  diastasic  enzymes 
The  constitution  of  starch  has  been  at  any  rate  approxiinatdy 
determined  and  the  set^uence  of  changes  which  it  undergoes  on 
^•molysis  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  chemical  equations, 
which  certainly  appear  probable  if  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
finally  established.  But  in  the  case  of  proteids  we  meet  with 
similar  difficulties  to  those  presented  in  the  case  of  cellulose. 
We  have  no  conception  at  present  of  their  chemical  constitution 
and  cannot  represent  them  by  any  formula.  As  in  the  case  of 
cellulose  again  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  substance,  but 
with  a  large  group  the  members  of  which  show  considerable 
differences  in  behaviour  and  are  no  doubt  differently  related  to 
each  other. 

We  find  that  certain  proteids,  such  as  albumins  and  glo- 
bulins, can  be  split  up  in  various  ways  by  different  reagents, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  such  splitting  other  proteids  are  formed, 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  have  a  simpler  composition  than 
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either  albumin  or  globulin.  We  find  further  that  on  very 
profound  decompositiun  certain  of  these  can  give  rise  to  ciystal- 
line  bodies  which  are  not  proteid,  but  which  belong  to  the 
group  of  substances  known  by  chemists  as  amides.  All  these 
bodies  occur  naturally  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
organism.  The  possibility  of  a  gradual  decomposition  of  a 
primary  proteid  such  as  an  albumin  appears  thus  to  be  in- 
dicated, resulting  in  the  appearance  of  a  certain  number  of 
derived  or  secondary  proteida,  which  can  be  broken  down  finally 
into  crystalline  chemical  compounds,  the  constitution  and  rela- 
tionships of  which  have  been  fully  ascertained. 

But  this  representation  of  the  decomposition  appears  very 
crude  when  compared  with  the  hydrolysis  of  starch,  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  see  group  after  group  of  atoms  successively 
split  off  and  the  subsequent  fate  of  each  group  fairly  satisfactorily 
traced. 

The  decomposition  of  the  proteid  molecule  has  been  effected 
by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  at  moderate  and  at  high 
temperatures,  and  different  products  have  been  obtained  in  each 


When  an  albumin  is  subjected  to  a  prolonged  digestion  with 
■25  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  40"  C.  the  liquid  after  a 
while  is  found  to  contain  at  least  four  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, known  as  antialbumaie,  autialbiimid,  kemialbumose  and  a 
variety  of  peptone.  Antialbumate  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  by  careful  neutralisation  of  the  liquid  with  a  weak  alkali. 
Gillespie  says  it  falls  just  before  complete  neutralisation.  It 
s  soluble  only  in  faintly  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  and  difiers 
from  albumin  and  globulin  by  not  being  coagulated  when 
its  solutions  are  boiled.  Antialbumid  appears  to  result  from 
the  further  action  of  the  acid  on  the  antialbumate ;  it  is  almost 
or  quite  insoluble  in  acid  liquids,  so  that  it  separates  out  as  a 
granular- looking  residue  as  the  action  of  the  acid  proceeds.  It 
is  soluble  in  a  somewhat  stronger  solution  of  an  alkali,  such  as 
^^  sodic  hydrate  of  1  per  cent,  concentration,  Kemialbumose 
^^1  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
^^1  is  soluble  in  acid  and  in  neutral  solutions,  so  that  it  is  not  thrown 
^^m  do\>'n  on   neutralisation.     It   is   precipitated  on   the  addition 
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of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  acetic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  the  precipitate  dissolves  on  warming 
but  reappears  on  subsequent  cooling  of  the  liquid.  The  peptione, 
sometimes  called  hemipeptone,  appears  to  result  from  the  further 
decomposition  of  this  body.  It  is  soluble  in  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral  solutions,  and  is  not  precipitated  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid  or  of  acetic  acid  and  potasaic  ferrocyanide,  nor  is  its  solution 
coagulated  on  boiling,  Further  reactions  of  all  these  bodies 
will  be  given  subsequently. 

The  decomposition  effected  by  dilute  hy^ochloiic  acid  at 
40°  C.  is  represented  by  the  following  scheme  by  Kuhne,  to 
whose  researches  much  of  our  knowledge  on  this  point 
due: — 


Hemipeptona  Uemipeptone 


I 


A  more  complete  decomposition  is  brought  about  by  3 — 5 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  when  the  digestion  is  conducted  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  The  first  splitting  into  two  groups 
appears  to  be  the  same,  but  either  no  antialbumate  is  formed 
or  it  is  at  once  converted  into  antialbiimid.  Ou  the  side  of  the 
hemi-groups,  both  hemialbumose  and  hemipeptone  are  formed, 
and  the  latter  is  still  further  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of 
various  amidti  bodies,  of  which  leiicin  and  tyrosin  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  Kuhne  as 
follows: — 


Hemialbiu 

I 


HemipeplouB  Uemipeptgne 

I  I 

AmideB  {lenom  &<:.)    Amidea  (leiicin  &c.) 


I 


The  idea  which  KUhne  has  propounded  that  the  proteid 
molecule  is  a  double  one  and  may  be  separated  into  an  anti- 
and  &  hemi-moiely,  each  of  the  latter  then  undergoing  further 
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and  different  decompositions,  is  supported  by  the  observations 
of  Schiitzeiiberger  on  the  action  of  boiling  mineral  acids  on 
proteids.  As  s.  result  of  his  experiments  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  half  the  proteid  molecule  is  easily  decomposed 
by  the  acid,  the  other  remaining  in  a  somewhat  modified 
condition,  but  yet  comparatively  unaltered.  This  moiety 
Schiitzenberger  called  hemiprotein ;  it  is  the  same  body  as 
Kiihne's  antialbumid. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  the  nature 
of  the  decompositions  effected  by  the  proteolytic  enzymes.  As 
we  shall  see  later  there  are  two  groups  of  these  bodies,  the 
types  of  which  are  respectively  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  secretion 
of  mammals  and  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreas.  Each  possesses 
well  marked  peculiarities;  while  thoy  resemble  each  other  in 
the  general  features  of  their  action,  they  differ  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  carry  the  decomposition  of  the  pnmary  pro- 
teid. 

Neglecting  for  the  present  the  earlier  researches  upon  these 
enzymes,  the  first  investigations  which  call  for  discussion  are 
those  of  Meissner  and  his  pupils,  carried  out  during  the  years 
1859 — 62.  While  Meissner  recognised  the  power  of  an  extract 
or  infusion  of  the  pancreas  to  split  up  proteids,  he  carried  out 
his  work  chiefly  with  pepsin  in  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  hydrochloric  acid.  He  digested  various  primary 
proteids  with  these  reagents  for  varying  times  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  about  38"  C,  and  examined  the  various 
products  of  the  several  decompositions.  On  neutralising  the 
mixture  a  precipitate  settled  out  just  before  the  neutral  point 
was  reached,  which  possessed  properties  resembling  those  of  the 
body  already  described  as  having  been  found  later  by  Kilhne 
and  named  by  him  antialbumate  as  already  mentioned,  Meiss- 
ner called  this  body  pai-apeptone.  After  its  removal  by  filtration, 
the  addition  of  a  trace  of  acid  sometimes  yielded  a  small  amount 
of  another  precipitate,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  metapeptone. 
When  casein  was  the  proteid  under  examination,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  different  proteid  was  formed,  which  he  called  dyspeptom. 
The  liquid  of  the  digestion,  after  being  freed  from  these  bodies, 
contained   three   other  proteids   which    he    considered   to   be 
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varieties  of  peptone  and  which  he  accordingly  named  a,  b,  and' 
c  peptones. 

The  reactions  of  these  bodies  are  described  as  under : — 

(1)  Parapeptone.      Soluble    in    dilute    acids    or    alkalis; 

solution   not  coagulated  on  boiling.     Precipitated 
on  neutralisation.     Incapable   of   being  converted 
into  peptone  by  pepsin,  but  digestible  by  an  exi 
of  the  pancreas. 

(2)  Metapeptone.     Insoluble  in  very  dilute  acids  ("05 

per  cent.),  soluble  in  '2  per  cent. 

(3)  Dyspeptone.   Insoluble  in  dilute  acids ;  soluble  in  dilal 

alkalis. 

(4)  a-peptone.     Soluble  in  acid,  alkaline  or  neutral  liquids, 

not  coagulated  on  boiling;  precipitated  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  aud  by  potassic  ferrocyanide  in  presence 
of  dilute  acetic  acid. 

(5)  6-peptone.     Much   like   (4)  but   not   precipitated   by 

strong  nitric  acid.  Precipitated  by  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide in  preseace  of  an  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid. 

(6)  c-peptone.     Like  (4)  and  (5)  but  not  precipitated  by 

either  strong  nitric  acid  or  potassic  ferrocyanide  in 
the  presence  of  auy  proportion  of  acetic  acid. 

Meissner's  contemporary  opponents  failed  to  confirm  his 
results  except  with  regai-d  to  the  occurrence  of  his  parapeptone 
and  c-peptone.  Meisaner  claimed  that  all  the  bodies  he  described 
were  due  to  the  ajiecific  action  of  the  pepsin  upon  the  primarj' 
proteids.  The  view  which  came  to  be  generally  accepted,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Briicke,  was  that  the  two  bodies 
mentioned  were  the  sole  products  of  a  peptic  digestiou ;  that 
the  former,  parapeptone,  resulted  rather  from  the  action  of  the 
acid  used;  and  that  the  pepsin  was  capable  of  transforming  it 
into  peptone  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  digestion. 

Later  work  however  has  shown  that  Mciasner's  results  come 
nearer  the  truth  than  his  opp<inents  would  admit. 

The  subject  was  again  taken  up  several  yeai-s  later  by 
KUhne  and  his  school,  who  investigated  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness  the  decomposition  of  a  primary  proteid  tj^.JtMth. 
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pepsin  and  trypsin,  the  former  being  as  we  have  seen  e 
an  acid  digestion,  the  latter  id  the  animal  body  being  equally 
certainly  an  alkaline  one.  Kuhne  found  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  both  a  proteid  was  produced  which  was  precipitated 
on  neutralisation  of  the  digesting  fluid,  falling  just  before  the 
neutral  point  was  reached.  He  found  further  that  the  final 
products  differed  when  trypsin  was  employed  instead  of  pepsin, 
the  amides  Icucin  and  tyrosin  appearing  only  in  the  former  case. 
However  long  the  digestion  was  continued  the  conversion  of 
the  proteid  into  amide  bodies  was  never  complete,  the  final 
products  being  a  mixture  of  these  with  peptone  and  with  hemi- 
albumose,  the  same  substances  as  he  obtained  under  the  influence 
of  acids.  The  final  product  of  a  peptic  digestion  was  similar 
except  that  no  amides  were  produced. 

Kllhne  was  led  to  the  view  that  the  decomposition  of  proteid 
is  essentially  a  process  of  hydrolysis,  comparable  with  that  of  the 
splitting  up  of  cane-sugar  under  the  influence  of  invertase,  and 
as  the  latter  decomposition  yields  two  different  but  similar 
sugars,  Bo  he  suggested  that  the  hydrolysis  of  proteids  leads  to 
the  formation  of  two  forms  of  peptone  which  show  certain 
difierences  from  each  other.  This  idea  was  supported  by  the 
constant  presence  of  some  peptone  side  by  aide  with  the  amides 
resulting  from  a  long-continued  iryptic  digestion.  KUhne  held 
that  the  amides  were  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  one 
moiety  of  the  peptone  formed,  and  that  the  other  moiety  was 
incapable  of  such  a  splitting  up  and  hence  was  present  un- 
changed however  long  the  digestion  lasted. 

Taking  a  quantity  of  the  peptone  formed  during  a  peptic 
digestion  and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  trypsin  KUhne 
found  his  views  confirmed  by  the  impossibility  of  converting  the 
whole  of  it  into  amides. 

He  ascertained  that  the  hemialbumose  which  was  present 
in  both  digestions  was  capable  of  being  transformed  by  pepsin, 
partially  at  least,  into  a  peptone  which  could  be  further 
converted  by  trypsin  into  leucin  and  tyrosin,  while  the  neutra- 
lisation product  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  digestion  yielded  a 
peptone  which  was  not  capable  of  such  further  decomposition. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  formulate  the  decomposition  of  proteid  by 
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the  two  enzymes  severally  as  under ;  the  successive  stages  beiii] 
in  each  case  hydrolytic : — 


Albuiuiii 

1 

1 

HemulbomoEe 

Antipeptone            Antipepto. 

Tiypnn. 

Albomin 

1 

AntiBl^umoee 

itipeptone            Antipeptone 

1                                  1 

AmidtiB  (li 


n  &p,)       Amidca       Amides       Amide* 


The  result  of  either  peptic  or  trj-ptic  digestion  is  thus  1 
split  the  primary  proteid  into  two  residues,  eacli  of  which  give| 
rise  on  further  decomposition  to  a  group  of  compotmda. 
first  or  anti-residue  is  not  capable  of  so  profound  a  splitting  i 
as  the  second  and  never  gives  rise  under  natural  conditions  i 
a  simpler  body  than  a  peptone ;  the  other  or  kemi-residt^ 
behaves  differently  with  pepsin  and  with  tr}'p8in,  the  fornjfflj 
only  converting  it  into  peptone,  the  latter  decomposing  thrf 
peptone  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  other  amides. 

The  reactions  of  these  products  of  the  cleavage  of  a  primarj- 
proteid  may  be  briefly  described  as  under : 

Antialbumose.  Soluble  in  faintly  acid  or  alkaline  fluids  but 
insoluble  in  neutral  ones.  Not  coagulated  on  boiling. 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  peptone  by  either  pepsin 
or  trypsin,  the  peptone  being  antipeptone. 
Hemialbumose.  Soluble  in  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  fluids. 
Not  coagulated  on  boiling.  Precipitated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  by  potassic  ferrocyanide  in 
presence  of  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodic  chloride  in  presence  of  istrotiff 
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acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  in  each  case  disappearing  on 
warming  the  liquid  and  reappearing  as  it  cools. 
Antipcptone.     Sohible  in  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid  solutions 
which  are  not  coagulated  on  boiling.     Not  precipitated 
by  mineral  acids  nor  by  acetic  acid  and  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide.     Incapable   of  decomposition  into  amides  by 
trypsin. 
Kemipeptone.     DiSering   from   antipeptone  only  in  being 
capable  of  conversion  into  leucin,  tyrosin  &c.  by  trypsin. 
Both  peptones  can  be  separated  from  the   albumoses   by 
saturation   of  a  boiling    solution  with    ammonium    sulphate, 
which  precipitates  all  the  latter. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  peptones,  such  as  is  present  in  a 
peptic  digestion,  is  spoken  of  as  aniphopeptone. 

This  scheme  of  hydrolysis  though  in  its  general  lines  accepted 
to  the  pi-esent  time  is  not  quite  complete.  Further  research 
has  shown  that  it  needs  modification  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, the  albumoses  mentioned  not  being  such  definite  bodies 
as  Kiihne  supposed.  Tf  antialbuma'^e  is  prepared  anil  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  either  pepsin  or  trypsin  a  peculiar  insoluble 
residue  always  appears  during  the  digestion,  which  gives  the 
game  reactions  as  the  antialbumid  resulting  from  the  action  of 
acids.  The  greater  part  of  it  can  be  converted  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  antipeptone  by  trj'psin  but  not  by  pepsin.  The  hemi- 
albumose  has  also  been  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies  which  are  formed  successively  rather  than  simultaneously. 
The  researches  of  Kiihne  however  mark  a  very  distinct  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  proteolysis,  though  the  changes  are 
more  gradual  than  his  theory  suggests,  as  it  was  first  pro- 
pounded. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  compare  the  bodies  recognised 
by  Kiihne  with  those  described  15  years  earlier  by  Meissner. 
"When  we  consider  their  reactions  we  see  that  the  latter's  para- 
peptone  resembles  antialbumose  in  every  respect  except  that 
Meissner  describes  his  body  as  incapable  of  peptonisation  by 
pepsin.  Dyspeptone  is  probably  identical  witli  antialbumid, 
though  Meissner's  body  was  most  likely  mixed  with  nucleius, 
Hemialbumose  agrees  very  closely  with  Meissner's  d-peptone. 
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though  the  reactions  of  the  latter  have  not  been  very  fully 
described.  The  c-peptone  of  Meissner  was  what  is  now  called 
amphopeptone,  a  mixture  of  the  two  peptones  of  KUbne's 
scheme. 

Further  researches  on  the  hemtalbumose  carried  out  by 
Eiihne  and  Chittenden  have  shown  that  it  is  not  a  definite  body, 
but  a  mixture  of  four  closely  allied  but  distinct  albumoeea.  The 
name  albumose  is  being  abandoned  in  favour  of  proteose  for  the 
members  of  the  group,  the  latter  term  indicating  that  they  are 
the  results  of  decomposition  of  primary  proteid  matter  in  general 
and  not  of  albumiu  especially.  The  proportions  of  the  different 
constituents  in  any  given  amount  of  hemialbumose  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  preparation  of  the  latter.  The  four 
characteristic  proteoses  arc  the  following: — 

(1)  Proto- proteose.     Soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water  and  dilute 

neutral  saline  solutions;  precipitated  by  saturation 
of  the  solution  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate. 

(2)  He tero- proteose.      Insoluble    in   water   and   therefore 

prccipitable  by  separating  the  salt  from  its  solu- 
tions by  dialysis.     Soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  and  precipitated  from  these  on  addition  of 
the  salt  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
(S)     Deutero-proteose.     Soluble  in  water;  not  precipitated 
by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride  unless  an  acid 
is  added  at  the  same  time.     Precipitated  by  satura- 
tion of  its  solution  with  ammonium  sulphate.    This 
body  approaches  the  peptones  most  nearly. 
(4)     Dys-proteose.     This  is  very  much  like  hct«ro-proteosc, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  insoluble  in  salt 
solutions.     It   is   probably   produced   from   hetero- 
proteose  by  a  species  of  coagulation. 
All  the  proteoses  can  be  separated  from  peptone  by  saturat- 
ing a  solution  containing  them  with  ammonium  sulphate,  or, 
according  to  Biimer,  with  zinc  sulphate.     The  saturation  must 
be  verj' complete  and  the  liquid  must  be  made  successively  neutral, 
acid,  and  alkaline.     Saturation  throws  down  the  proteoses. 
A  modification  of  Kiihne's  scheme  of  hydrolj-sis  has  1 
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advaLced  by  Nemneister.  Accordiug  to  him  the  proteoses  do 
not  all  come  from  the  hemi-residue  of  the  early  hydrolysis,  but 
some  of  them  ai-e  derived  from  the  anti-group.  On  this  theory 
albumin  may  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  hemi- albumin 
and  anti-albumin.  The  first  stage  of  the  decomposition  is 
the  splitting  of  hemi-albumin  into  proto-proteose  and  hetero- 
proteose,  while  the  anti-albumiu  gives  rise  to  acid-albumin 
and  hetero-proteose.  The  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  the 
proto-proteose  and  both  hetero -proteoses  into  deutero-proteose, 
and  the  final  stage  is  the  production  of  anti-  and  hemi-peptonea 
from  the  members  of  the  separate  groups. 

Neuuieister  says  that  in  the  hydrolysis  brought  about  by 
trypsin  proto-  and  hetero-proteose  are  not  formed,  but  that 
several  deutero-proteoses  appear  as  the  first  stage  of  the  action. 

During  the  past  decade  very  careful  and  detailed  investiga- 
tions of  the  transformation  of  proteids  under  the  influence  of 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  carried  out  by  Chittenden 
and  his  pupils,  which  point  to  the  process  of  hydrolysis  being 
even  more  gradual  than  this.  Some  experiments  upon  the 
digestion  of  the  crystallized  globulin  or  vitelUn  prepared  from 
hemp  seeds  show  that  if  the  digestion  ia  can-ied  out  for  different 
periods,  varieties  of  proto- vitel lose  can  be  detected,  which  are 
exactly  alike  in  their  chemical  reactions,  but  which  differ  in 
their  percentage  composition  and  perhaps  in  their  specific 
rotatory  power.  The  deutero-viteliose  obtained  under  the 
varied  conditions  also  showed  differences  in  its  percentage  com- 
position. In  the  early  stages  of  all  the  digestions  Chittenden 
noted  the  formation  of  a  body  resembling  Kuhne'a  anti- 
albumose  and  having  the  reactions  of  an  acid-albumin;  this 
gradually  disappeared,  leaving  an  indigestible  residue  of  anti- 
album  id.  On  filtering  this  off  the  liquid  contained  only 
proteoses  and  peptones.  He  states  emphatically  that  he  finds 
no  evidence  of  the  production  of  peptone  directly  from  the 
acid-albumin  but  only  from  the  proteoses, 

Pepsin-proteolysia  thus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
products  by  hydration  and  cleavage,  of  which  four  are  well 
defined,  viz.  proto-proteose,  hetero-proteose,  deuteru- proteose,  and 
amphopeptone.     The  proteoses  may  each  represent  a  group  of 
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closely  allied  bodiea,  so  closely  related  as  not  to  be  diatinguial 
able  by  chemical  tests,  and  the  exact  composition  of  each  groap 
may  depend  upon  the  length  and  intensity  of  the  proteolytic 


These  proteoses  represent  definite  stages  in  the  progress  ol 
the  hydrolysis;  the  proto-  and  hetero-bodies  yielding  deutero* 
proteose  and  the  latter  becoming  converted  into  peptone.  This 
conversion  is  not  however  complete,  the  amount  of  proteosea 
and  peptones  existing  together  at  the  conclusion  of  a  digestion 
varying  considerably.  In  a  prolonged  digestion  of  vitellin, 
10  days'  duration,  there  was  found  to  be  present  23  per  cent 
of  proteoses  and  77  per  cent,  of  peptone.  In  another  experiment 
carried  out  on  egg-albumin,  after  17  days'  action  the  proteoses 
amounted  to  44  per  cent,  and  the  peptone  to  54  per  cent. 
The  diEBculty  of  the  final  conversion  is  not  dependent  on 
an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  action  of  the  enzyme  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  into  maltose,  for  the  same 
results  were  found  in  the  case  of  digestions  carried  out  in 
dialysing  tubes,  which  permitted  the  escape  of  the  products 
after  their  formation. 

A  comparison  of  proteolysis  with  the  hydrolysis  of  starcl 
shows  a  similarity  in  another  respect.  The  final  product  is  on< 
which  is  capable  of  passing  by  dialysis  through  a  moist  mei 
brane  such  as  vegetable  parchment.  Sugar  is  corapletelj 
dialysable,  starch  not  at  all.  The  primary  proteids  such 
albumin  and  globulin  are  also  incapable  of  dialysis — peptone  on 
the  other  hand  can  pass  through  a  membrane  with  considerable 
faciHty.  The  proteoses,  seen  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two, 
show  also  an  intermediate  power  of  dialysis.  Hetero-proteose 
is  veiy  feeble  in  this  respect,  deutero-proteose  comes  next,  and 
proto- proteose  next,  the  two  not  showing  much  diEFerenee,  and 
ail  being  much  inferior  to  peptone.  Kuhne  represents  the 
relative  powers  of  dialysis  as  5"22  for  hetero-proteose,  2il  for 
deutero-proteose,  28'3  for  proto -proteose  and  51  for  peptone. 

According  to  Gillespie  the  comparative  rates  of  dial^-sis  of 
proto-albumose,  deutero-albumose,  and  peptone  prepared  from 
egg-albumin  arc  2'5,  5*4  and  23'8. 
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The  probability  that  the  process  of  decomposition  of  proteids 
by  both  acids  aiid  enzymes  is  one  of  hydrolysis  is  not  only  sup- 
ported by  analogy  with  the  action  of  other  enzymes  and  by  the 
general  course  of  the  action  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  without 
actual  knowledge  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  proteid  matter, 
but  also  by  comparison  of  the  percentage  compositions  of  the 
various  products  of  the  decomposition  prepared  as  pure  as 
possible  with  our  present  methods.  The  proportion  of  carbon 
becomes  gradually  less  as  we  pass  from  albumin  towards  pep- 
tone, which  corresponds  to  such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  as  would  result  from  the  incorporation  of  water  into 
the  molecule.  Too  much  stress  must  not  however  be  laid  upon 
this,  for  our  criteria  of  purity  in  the  case  of  any  proteid  are  not 
exact,  and  with  such  a  large  molecule  as  proteids  must  possess 
there  is  room  for  considerable  error  in  such  a  computation. 

The  decomposition  of  proteid  has  still  more  recently  been 
accomplished  by  submitting  it  to  the  prolonged  action  of  water 
heated  under  pressure  to  temperatures  considerably  above 
100"  C.  Under  such  conditions  Neumeister  baa  effected  the 
splitting  up  of  fibrin  by  water  at  160°  C,  with  the  formation  of 
other  proteids,  which  he  calls  respectively  atmid-albumin  and 
atmid-albumose,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  formation  of 
peptone,  and  the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  ammonium  sulphide  ulso  being  distinguishable  in 
the  solution.  Both  the  new  proteid  bodies  show  resemblances 
to  others  of  the  groups  resulting  from  the  aetion  of  enzymes 
and  both  can  be  transformed  into  deutero-albumose  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid.  Chittenden  and  Meara  similarly 
found  that  egg-albumin  could  be  decomposed  by  heating  it 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  150° — 160°  for  several  hours. 
Their  resulting  products  were  chiefly  "  atmid "  bodies  corre- 
sponding to  those  which  Neumeister  obtained  from  fibrin,  but 
they  distinguish  two  forms  of  atmid-albumose.  They  also 
detected  the  formation  of  peptone,  leucin  and  tjTOsin,  while 
on  opening  the  tubes  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  other  disagreeable  gases  could  be  noticed. 

The  action  of  water  at  such  pressures  and  temperatures  as 
employed  is  eminently  hydrolytic.     The  similarity  of  the 
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products  obtained  to  those  yielded  on  zymolysis  greatly  supports 
the  view  that  the  latter  also  is  a  hydrolj-tic  process. 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents  to  convert  peptone 
intoabody  resembling  acid-albumin,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  an 
intermediate  product  formed  during  the  conversion  of  albumin 
or  globulin  into  peptone.  If  10  parts  of  dry  peptone  are  ruiaced 
with  twice  their  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  and  the  mixture 
heated  for  a  long  time  to  80"  C,  and  finally  the  excess  of  acetic 
anhydritki  distilled  off  and  the  residue  dialysed,  it  is  found  to 
be  changed  into  a  proteid  that  is  not  diffusible,  is  soluble  in 
dilute  alkali,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide,  and  by  many  metallic  salts,  as  ordinary  proteids  i 
Accoi-ding  to  Hofmeister  a  similar  effect  may  bu  produced  1 
heating  peptone  for  a  long  time  to  140"  C  The  result 
brown  mass  contains  a  part  soluble  in  water  and  anothei^I 
not  BO,  which  react  after  the  manner  of  a  globulin  and  i 
derived  albumin  respectively. 

Other  views  of  the  relationship  between  ordinary  proteid 
and  peptone  have  been  advanced,  some  observers  believing  thi 
peptones  are  polymers  and  othei's  that  they  are  isomers  of  primtti^ 
proteids.     Adamkiewicz  suggests  that  they  differ  in  the 
moval  of  salts  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecule.    Schfitzen-": 
berger  suggested  that  peptone  is  a  mixture,  which,  by  treat-j 
ment  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  can  be   separated   into  tiro^ 
parts,  one  containing  a  little  more  oxygen  than  the  other,  and  J 
both  being  ureide  bodies.     Fibrin  on  the  other  hand  he  held 
to  be  a  kind  of  compound  ether,  which  is  saponified  by  the  en- 
zyme, and  on  taking  up  water  splits  into  the  two  bodies  found^4 
The  transformation  is  thus  one  of  hydration,  being  the  result  rf  J 
the  decomposition  of  an  ether  by  saponification. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PROTEOLYTIC   ENZYMES  (continued). 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  enzymes 
which  can  eflfect  the  decomposition  of  primary  proteids,  such  as 
albumin,  fibrin,  etc.  fall  into  two  categories,  represented  by  the 
pepsin  of  the  gastric  secretion  and  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreas. 
They  are  alike  in  their  power  of  splitting  up  the  proteid 
molecule,  probably  inducing  hydrolysis  or  decomposition  after 
incorporation  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  The  first 
products  of  the  cleavage  of  the  primary  proteid  are  probably 
the  same  in  both  cases,  identical  or  at  any  rate  corresponding 
secondary  products  being  formed.  The  two  ferments  diflFer  how- 
ever in  the  extent  to  which  the  decomposition  is  carried  out 
by  them,  the  peptic  enzyme  never  taking  it  beyond  a  point 
at  which  the  final  product  is  still  undoubtedly  a  proteid,  i.e, 
peptone ;  the  tryptic  ferment  splits  this  up  still  further,  with 
the  formation  of  amide  bodies  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  asparagin, 
and  others.  That  these  amides  are  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  proteid  is  shown  further  by  the  fact  that  in  vegetable  meta- 
bolism, they,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  shown  to  be  antecedents 
of  proteid  or  to  take  part  in  its  construction,  disappearing  from 
the  cells  as  proteid  is  formed.  The  tryptic  enzymes  are  accord- 
ingly to  be  regarded  as  much  the  more  energetic.  They  are 
found  to  be  of  much  wider  distribution  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  so  much  so  that  when  only  one  proteolytic  enzyme  is 
present  in  an  organism  it  is  almost  invariably  a  tryptic  one. 
In  the  metabolic  processes  concerned  in  nutrition  it  seems 
necessary,  or   at    any   rate    advantageous,    that    the    proteid 
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molecule  should  be  broken  up  bo  far  as  to  produce  very  much 
Bimpler  bodies  than  itself,  such  indeed  as  may  be  compared 
in  complexity  with  such  carbohydrates  aa  the  sugars. 


Pepsin. 

This  enzyme  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  the  dog  or  pig  by  removing  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  underlying  muscular  coats,  and  after  finely  mincing  it 
allowing  it  to  macerate  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
about  2  per  cent,  concentration.  During  the  maceration  most 
of  the  membrane  undcrgoea  digestion.  After  a  time  the  liquid 
can  be  filtered  from  the  undigested  debris,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  be  ati-ongly  proteolytic,  Or  the  membrane  may  be  extracted 
with  glycerine,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  dissolving  the 
proteids  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution.  As  the  maceration  in  glycerine  can  be  conducted 
in  the  absence  of  the  acid,  digestion  of  the  membrane  take.s 
place  to  only  a  very  slight  extent,  so  that  the  glycerine  extract 
is  much  purer  than  the  acid  one.  Neither  method  however 
yields  the  pepsin  free  from  proteids.  Pekelharing  says  that 
such  an  artificial  gastric  juice  can  be  purified  by  dialysis,  though 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process. 

The  pepsin  of  commerce  is  a  very  crude  product ;  it  is  gene- 
rally prepared  accordiug  to  a  method  first  used  by  ScheflFer, 
which  consists  of  saturating  with  a  neutral  salt  an  acid  extract 
of  the  mucous  meuibrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  treatment  separates  from  the  liquid  the  proteoses 
of  digestion ;  the  pepsin  adheres  to  them  and  can  bo  be  with- 
drawn in  large  part  from  the  extract.  The  sticky  precipitate 
is  removed  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  forming  a  pale 
yellow  or  buff-coloured  powder. 

The  enzyme  can  however  be  prepared  from  the  stomach  in 
a  relatively  pure  condition  by  taking  mlvantage  of  a  property 
it  possesses  of  adhering  to  any  inert  precipitate  formed  in  the 
liquid  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  The  method  which  first  yielded 
it  in  anything  like  a  pure  state  was  adopted  by  Brilcke  in  1861. 
He  extracted  the  minced   gastric   mucous   membrane  with  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  water  containing  5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  after  straining  off  the  debris  filtered  his  extract  and 
added  lime  water  almost  to  the  point  of  neutralisation.  A 
heavy  precipitate  of  calcic  phoBphate  was  thus  obtained  in  the 
extract  and  the  pepsin  was  almost  entirely  carried  down  with 
it,  mixed  however  with  a  certain  amount  of  proteid  matter. 
The  precipitate  was  next  dissolved  carefully  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  avoiding  great  excess,  and  again  thrown  down  by 
addition  of  lime  water.  A  certain  portion  of  the  contaminating 
proteid  escaped  precipitation,  so  that  the  pepsin  clinging  to 
the  lime  salt  was  much  purer  than  before.  It  was  again 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  chule- 
Bterin  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  of 
ether  was  poured  through  a  thistle  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  pepsin.  Oholesteriu  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  as  the  light  liquid  containing  it  rose  towards 
the  surface,  it  separated  out  as  a  very  fine  precipitate.  The 
separation  was  facilitated  by  shaldng  the  flask  in  which  the 
operation  was  conducted.  The  pepsin  adhered  as  before  to  the 
inert  precipitate,  which  was  removed  by  filtration  and  washed 
with  very  dilute  acetic  acid  and  subsequently  suspended  in  a 
little  water,  The  moist  mass  was  then  agitated  with  ether, 
which  dissolved  the  cholesterin  and  left  the  pepsin  in  solution 
in  the  water.  The  latter  «  as  removed  by  means  of  a  separating 
funnel.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  extraction  by  ether 
several  times  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  chole- 
aterin.  The  separation  of  the  ether  from  the  watery  extract  was 
completed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  extract  filtered  and 
'  farther  purified  by  dialysis. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  adopted  by  Maly. 
I  who  instead  of  using  the  method  of  separating  the  pepsin 
r  by  cholesterin,  dialysed  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  till  it 
1  was  free  from  chlorides  and  phosphates.  By  this  means  he  got 
L  rid  of  nearly  all  the  admixed  substances. 

The  methods  adopted  by  von  Wittich,  Wurtz,  and  Loew, 
[  described  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  diastase,  are 
t  also  applicable  to  the  extraction  of  pepsin.  Loew's  lead  method 
I  was  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  pepsin  of  commerce 
o.  F.  12 
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but  was  abandoned  because  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  lead,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  pepsiD  was 
destroyed  in  tlie  process  of  manufacture  on  the  large  scale. 

Fekelharing  adopted  the  plan  of  (liolyBing  artificial  gastric 
juice  into  distilled  water  till  the  acid  and  salts  had  disappeared. 
The  pepsin  was  thus  precipitated  upon  the  dialysur.  Collecting 
it  and  dissolving  it  again  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  pttr«r 
product  was  obtained,  much  insoluble  proteid  being  left  behind. 
Further  purification  was  secured  by  repeating  the  operatioa 
several  times.  Ultimately  Pekelharing  obtained  a  product 
sufficiently  pure  to  undergo  analysis.  He  found  that  it  gave 
proteid  reactions  and  contained  phosphorus,  the  latter  com- 
prising less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  pepsin  ia  the  stomach  of 
the  Vertebrata,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  numerous 
closely -packed  glands  occur  which  secrete  it  in  abundance.  The 
whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  furnished  with  these  glands, 
but  its  different  regions  do  not  supply  equally  active  gastric 
juice.  Most  of  the  pepsin  is  yielded  by  the  glands  which  are 
situated  at  the  cardiac  end.  As  the  pylorus  is  approached 
by  way  of  the  greater  curvature  the  glands  produce  pepsin  io 
rapidly  decreasing  amount,  and  those  in  the  pyloric  region  itself 
secrete  it  in  very  small  quantity. 

Pepsin  is  associated  in  tbe  gastric  secretion  with  another 
enzyme  which  curdles  milk. 

In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  the  formation  of  pepsin  is 
not  confined  to  the  glands  of  the  stomach  but  is  produced 
also  by  similar  structures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cesopha^s. 
A  curious  distribution  of  the  enzyme  has  been  described  by 
Miss  Alcock  as  occurring  in  the  larva  of  Petromyzon.  In  this 
animal  the  alimentary  canal  consists  of  three  regions,  a  pharynx, 
an  anterior  intestine,  and  an  intestine  proper.  The  most  active 
preparation  of  the  ferment  that  is  yielded  by  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  derived  from  the  pharynx,  white  those  of  the 
intestine  contain  little,  if  any,  when  cleansed  from  the  secretion 
of  the  so-called  liver,  which  is  poured  into  that  portion  of  the 
tube.  The  glandular  structures  of  the  wall  correspond  in  their 
distribution  to  this  variation  of  enzymic  power.     The  chief  seat 
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of  formation  of  the  ferment  is  however  the  so-called  liver, 
whose  secretion  is  discharged  during  life  into  the  intestine. 
Misa  Alcock  found  that  the  akin  of  the  larva  also  secretes  the 
enzyme,  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  being  the  active  ones. 

The  statement  is  made  both  by  this  author  and  by  Kruken- 
berg  that  the  enzyme  of  the  liver  is  pepain.  The  evidence 
on  which  the  statement  is  based  is  meagre,  and  room  is  left  for 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  trypsin,  as  is  the  case  with  the  so-called 
liver  of  many  invertebrates.  Levy  says,  hovfever,  that  this 
organ  in  Helix  pomatia  secretes  pepsin,  and  Bimrquelot  claims 
to  have  proved  the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the  liver  of  various 
Cephalopoda,  in  which  however  it  is  associated  with  trypsin. 

Krukenberg  fovind  a  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the  eggs  of  the 
fowl,  which  is  active  in  the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peptic  ferment  exists  in  the 
vegetable  organism,  most  of  the  enzymes  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated proving  to  be  tryptic.  The  most  notable  case  which 
is  still  uncertain  is  that  of  the  secretion  of  Drosera,  one  of  the 
insectivorous  plants.  Darwin,  who  first  pointed  out  the  existence 
of  the  enzyme,  classes  it  strictly  with  the  enzyme  of  the  mam- 
malian gastric  juice,  but  as  he  did  not  examine  in  detail  the 
products  of  its  action,  the  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  defi- 
nitely settled.  A  description  of  the  enzyme  of  Drosera  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  gastric  secretion,  pepain  has  been 
found  in  the  blood,  muscles,  and  urine  of  the  higher  animals. 
Many  physiologists  consider  that  this  is  not  normal  pepsin,  and 
that  its  occurrence  there  indicates  the  way  in  which  so  much  of 
the  enzyme  as  has  been  made  use  of  is  removed  from  the  body. 
Bechamp  on  the  other  hand  suggests  that  the  pepsin  in  the 
blood,  which  can  be  extracted  from  fibrin,  is  formed  by  the 
leucocytes,  and  secreted  by  them  into  the  biood-stream.  This 
view  has  also  been  upheld  by  Leber,  who  claims  for  the  leucocytes 
the  property  of  softening  and  dissolving  proteid  matter  in  the 
tissues  by  the  secretion  of  an  enzyme.  This  view  can  however 
hardly  be  considered  to  be  proved. 

Pepsin  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  the  conditions  of  its  working 
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by  virtue  of  which  it  stands  almost  if  not  entirely  alone  among 
enzymes.  It  can  only  carry  out  ils  specific  decompositioa 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  combination  with  a  weak  acid. 
The  pepsin  of  the  stomach  of  the  V'ertebrata  is  always  found 
C'jmbined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  being  found  in 
gastric  juice  in  the  proportion  of  '2 — o  per  cent.  So  close  b 
the  union  between  the  two  that  many  physiologists  prefer  to 
speak  of  the  proteolytic  fluid  as  "  pepain-hydrochlorie  acid," 
Other  mineral  acids,  especially  nitric  or  phosphoric  acid,  can 
replace  the  hydrochloric.  Organic  acids  can  play  the  same 
part.  Wroblewski  has  published  the  results  of  some  very 
careful  researches  on  this  point,  using  pepsin  from  dogs,  from 
pigs,  and  from  the  human  subject.  He  finds  that  though  acid 
is  essential  for  the  action  of  all,  the  different  pepsins  behave 
differently  in  the  presence  of  different  acids  and  are  moreover 
different  from  each  other.  He  prepared  his  pepsin  by  Witto's 
glycerine  method  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs 
in  each  case.  Using  pig's  pepsin  he  found  it  to  be  most  active 
in  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  of  such  strength  that  one  volume 
of  normal  alkali  solution  neutralised  20  volumes  of  the  acid. 
Then  in  order  came  hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  tartaric, lacti 
citric,  malic,  paralactic.  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids.  With  hutn^ 
pepsin  lactic  acid  was  slightly  more  efficacious  than  phosphoij 

The  action  of  pepsin  is  inffuenced  by  several  physical  cond 
lions,  of  which  the  most  important  is  temperature.  Klug  statt 
that  it  can  act  at  0°  C,  but  is  then  very  feeble ;  as  the  tempen 
turo  rises  the  activity  increases  to  an  optimum  which  i 
puts  at  from  50'  to  60°  C. ;  it  then  falls  off  as  the  digestion  i 
warmed  still  further,  and  at  80°  C.  it  ceases  and  the  enzyme  i| 
destroyed.  Other  writers  have  put  the  optimum  point  muo| 
lower,  at  about  38° — 40°  C„  the  normal  body  temperatui 
Langley  says  that  pepsin  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  warming  t 
55°— 57"  C 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  as  to  the  optimum  poin 
between  the  pepsin  of  warm-blooded  and  that  of  cold-bloodei 
animals.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  the  pepsin  of  the  pike  digests 
fibrin  faster  at  15°  C.  than  at  40"  C.  Many  observers  have  foum 
however  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  pepsin  of  the  Irog. 
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Dilution  has  a  conspicuous  effect  upon  the  activity  of  pepsin ; 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  digestive  fiuid  con- 
tains from  a  to  '01  per  cent,  of  the  enzyme,  which  is  a  fairly 
wide  range.  With  greater  or  less  concentration  the  activity 
lessens,  though  proteolysis  will  take  place  with  only  ■005  per 
cent,  present.  The  pepsin  of  the  dog  is  more  active  than  that 
of  the  pig  or  the  bullock. 

Various  neutral  salts  have  been  found  to  have  a  markedly 
retarding  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  enzyme,  especially 
ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  the  latter  if  present 
in  greater  amount  than  '5  per  cent.  Alkaline  salts  are  also 
prejudicial  in  a  very  high  degree,  sodium  carbonate  in  such 
small  proportion  as  005  per  cent,  causing  an  appreciable  de- 
struction of  pepsin  in  one  to  two  hours  at  the  body  temperature. 
The  destniction  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the  alkali 
or  alkaline  salt,  the  time  during  which  it  is  allowed  to  act,  and 
the  amount  of  proteids  present,  the  latter  being  preservative 
up  to  a  certain  amount.  The  protection  is  however  far  from 
complete.  Langley  and  Edkins  found  that  in  the  presence  of 
2'a  per  cent,  of  peptone,  seven-eighths  of  the  pepsin  in  an 
extract  of  cat's  gastric  mucous  membrane  was  destroyed  at 
l7°  C.  by  '5  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  in  60  seconds.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  also  deleterious,  but  much  less  so  than  an 
alkali.  Peptone  is  very  efficacious  as  a  protection  against  this 
gaa. 

A  great  difference  may  be  observed  between  the  effect  of 

alkaline  and  that  of  neutral  salts.     While  the  former  destroy 

I  the  enzyme  entirely,  the  latter  only  inhibit  its  action.     If  they 

I  are  removed  by  dialysis  or  other  means,  the  pepsin  is  found  to 

be  stilt  capable  of  carrying  out  proteolysis. 

Chittenden  and  Amerman  have  found  that  the  removal  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of  pepsin  during  a  digestion  has  little 
or  no  intiuence  upon  the  course  of  proteolysis. 

The  action  of  pepsin  has  been  chiefly  studied  upon  fibrin 
or  coagulated  egg-albumin.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition 
which  it  acts  up  in  these  cases  has  already  been  discussed. 
Chittenden  and  Hartwell  and  later  Chittenden  and  Mendel 
have   studied   the   proteolysis   of  the   crystalline   globulin   or 
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vitellm  which  can  be  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Hemp, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  vegetable  protcid. 
The  course  of  the  action  waa  found  to  be  much  the  same  as 
with  fibrin  or  egg-albuniin,  syntonin  or  a  form  of  acid-albumin 
being  formed  at  the  commence inent  of  the  digestion,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  an  inmluble  residue  corresponding  to 
antialbumid.  Later  proto-  and  deutero-vitelloses  and  peptone 
could  be  detected  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hetero-vilellose  was  formed  By  varying  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  digestion  was  carried  on,  Chittendaa^ 
and  Mendel  identified  two  pruto-vitelloses.  H 

Besides  the  proteids,  gastric  juice  by  virtue  of  its  pepsin  can 
effect  the  decomposition  of  gelatin.  Tiedemann  and  Gtnelin 
were  the  first  to  observe  that  this  body,  under  the  action 
of  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  becomes  liquid,  and  loses 
the  power  of  gelatinisatioo.  Metzler,  Schweder,  Etzinger  and 
other  observers  have  obtained  the  same  result  with  a  solution 
of  pepsin. 

The  process  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  has  been  studied 
ID  detail  by  Chittenden  and  Solley,  and  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  coun^e  of  proteolysis  by  the 
same  enzyme.  The  chief  ditference  between  the  two  is  the 
absence  of  any  neutralisation  precipitate  corresponding  to  acid- 
albumin.  The  bulk  of  the  products  arising  during  the  course 
of  the  digestion  consists  of  proto-gelatose  and  deut«ro- 
gelatose,  gelatin -peptone  also  being  formed,  but  only  in  smalt 
amount.  These  various  bodies  show  properties  very  much  like 
the  cnrresponding  ones  produced  during  digestion  of  albumin. 

Dastre  and  Flore.sco  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  to 
those  of  Chittenden  and  Solley,  They  also  found  similar 
changes  to  those  induced  by  pepsin  to  follow  the  action  of 
water  at  high  temperatures  under  pressure. 

Pepsin  also  acts  upon  the  so-called  nucleo-albitmin^,  or 
KUcl«t^protei(U.  which  appear  to  be  compounds  of  proteids 
with  a  substance  called  nuclein,  the  latter  being  the  principal 
material  found  in  the  nuclei  of  cells.  The  enzyme  appears 
to  attack  chiefly  the  albumin  of  the  compound  peptones  and 
albumoses  being  formed,  together  with  a  phosphorised  residae,. 
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which  is  probably  slightly  altered  uuclein.  Pepsin  does  not  act 
upon  the  substance  of  the  nuclei. 

The  action  of  pepsin  upon  the  casein  of  milk  is  interesting 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  latter  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  proteid.  ranch  resembling  the  derived  albumins. 
LabavJQ  has  found  that  when  digested  with  pepsin  a  phosphorus- 
containing  body  closely  resembling  if  not  identical  with  nuclein 
is  separated  out  as  an  insoluble  residue.  This  fact  lends  support 
to  Hamniarsteu's  view  that  casein  is  rather  a  nucleo- albumin 
than  a  true  proteid. 

Pepsin  also  digests  elastin,  but  is  apparently  without  action 
on  mucin. 

Trypsin. 

This  is  the  characteristic  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
of  the  higher  animals  and  the  chief  a^ent  in  the  proteolysis 
which  takes  place  in  plants.  It  differs  from  pepsin  in  two 
important  respects.  It  effects  as  we  have  seen  a  more  com- 
plete disniption  of  the  primary  proteid,  breaking  some  of  it 
down  so  completely  that  crystalline  amide  bodies  recult  from 
the  decomposition.  Further  it  is  not  dependent  like  pepsin 
upon  the  presence  of  an  inorganic  ally  such  as  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  trypsin  of  the  pancreas  acts  most  vigorously  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  an  alkaline  salt  such  as  carbonate 
of  soda,  but  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  alkali  and 
the  enzyme.  Digestion  by  pancreatic  juice  can  go  on  indeed 
in  a  neutral  or  even  a  faintly  acid  medium;  Ewald  says  that 
the  trypsin  of  the  ox  can  digest  fibrin  in  the  presence  of  3  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Mays  obtained  the  same  result. 
The  vegetable  trypsins  again  are  most  active  in  a  faintly  acid 
medium. 

In  the  pancreatic  secretion  trypsin  is  associated  with  several 
other  ferments,  one  of  which,  pancreatic  diastase,  has  already 
been  discussed.  Among  the  other  enzymes  which  it  contains  are 
a  form  of  rennet,  which  curdles  milk,  and  pialyn  or  lipase,  which 
decomposes  fats.  The  two  latter  will  be  considered  subse- 
quently. Pancreatic  juice  as  ordinarily  obtained  contains  also 
a  considerable  ({uantity  of  proteids. 
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Similar  adrnisture  with  other  enzymes  is  frequently  torn 
to  mark  the  trypsin  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  preparation  of  trypsin  from  the  pancreas  or  its  secretion 
is  attended  with  difficulty,  though  a  proteolytic  extract  of  the 
organ  can  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  minced  tissue  with  a 
dilute  acid  or  with  glycerin,  the  operation  being  conducted 
at  35° — 40°  C.  Such  an  extract  contains  however  the  other 
enzymes  described  as  well  as  the  trypsin. 

The  separation  of  the  three  especially  digestive  eiizymes, 
trypsin,  diastase,  and  pialyn  or  lipase,  was  first  effected  by 
Danilewski  in  1862.  He  took  a  freshly  extracted  pancreas  and 
ground  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  sand  and  cold  water.  Kemoving 
the  di^bris  he  saturated  the  liquid  with  magneeic  oxide,  which 
caused  the  precipitation  of  the  pialyn,  associated  with  certain 
other  constituents  of  the  extract.  The  filtrate  from  this  pre- 
cipitate contained  the  diastase  -and  the  trypsin,  and  these  were 
separated  by  shaking  it  with  an  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solution 
of  collodion.  The  precipitate  of  the  collodion  carried  down  the 
trypsin,  leaving  the  diastase  in  soliitioa.  The  two  can  be 
separated  in  another  way,  by  acidulating  the  extract  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  then  neutralising  by  Ume  water.  The 
precipitate  so  caused  carries  down  the  diastase,  leaving  the 
ti-ypsin  dissolved. 

Klibne  prepared  trypsin  in  what  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
approximately  pure  condition  by  the  following  proces.s.  The 
minced  tissue  of  a  fresh  pancreas  was  macerated  in  alcohol  and 
ether  and  two  extracts  were  prepared  from  it ;  the  first  was  acid, 
the  acid  used  being  salicylic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  per 
cent.  After  maceration  in  this  liquid  for  4  houra  at  40"  C.  the 
extract  was  separated  from  the  tissue  by  pressure  through  a  linen 
strainer.  The  residue  was  next  extracted  by  a  *25  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  the  digestion  as  before  being  conducted 
at  the  body  temperature;  after  12  hours'  maceration  the  liquid  was 
again  separated  by  pressure.  The  two  extracts,  which  contained 
the  enzymes  together  with  a  good  deal  of  proteid  matter,  were 
then  mixed,  and  sodium  carbonate  added  to  the  whole  till  it 
contained  about  o  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  The  mixture  was  then 
allowed  to  digest  in  the  presence  of  some  antiseptic  till  the 
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trypsin  it  contained  had  converted  the  proteida  into  peptones. 
A  somewhat  prolonged  digestion  was  necessary,  sometinies  ex- 
tending over  a  week.  The  liquid  was  then  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  24  hours  and  filtered.  It  was  next  made  faintly 
acid  with  acetic  acid  and  saturated  with  neutral  ammonium 
flulphate.  Aa  this  reagent  precipitates  albumoses,  it  was  very 
necessary  that  the  preliminary  digestion  should  be  prolonged 
till  these  were  converted  into  peptones.  In  the  absence  of 
albumoses,  the  ammonium  sulphate  precipitated  the  trypsin  in 
a  fairly  pure  condition  and  the  latter  was  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  dissolved  in  a  little  alkali. 

The  method  seems  open  to  criticism  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  has  been  found  by  many  observers  that  the  total  conversion 
of  the  albumoses  into  peptones  is  a  very  difHcult  process  and 
probably  never  takes  place,  a  certain  portion  of  albumose  always 
remaining  in  a  digestion.  When  Klihne  examined  thu  compo- 
sition of  his  product  he  found  it  always  gave  up  to  boiling 
water  a  certain  amount  of  coagulated  proteid  and  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  albumose.  He  attributed  this  to  decomposition  of  the 
enzyme  itself,  but  it  appears  certainly  possible  that  it  may 
have  arisen  from  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  albumoses  of  the 
original  extracts. 

While  trypsin  is  the  most  potent  proteolytic  agent  in 
vertebrate  animals  it  has  also  a  very  wide  distribution  among 
the  lower  forma.  The  course  of  proteolysis  has  however  been 
examined  only  very  incompletely  among  these  and  in  many  it 
U  not  certain  whether  it  is  peptic  or  tryptic.  Passing  by  these 
for  the  present  and  dealing  only  with  those  whose  secretions  or 
tissues  have  been  investigated  we  notice  that  Fredericq  has 
prepared  an  enzyme  from  certain  sponges  which  converts  pro- 
teids  into  peptones  and  partially  into  leucm  and  tyrosin.  He 
has  met  with  the  same  body  in  certain  Echtnoderriiata.  In  the 
pyloric  cceca  of  Uraster,  which  are  situated  in  the  rays  of  the 
animal,  there  is  found  a  digestive  fluid  which  is  strikingly  like 
pancreatic  juice.  It  decomposes  fats,  saccharifies  starch  and 
dissolves  coagulated  albumin.  Fredericq  extracted  the  enzyme 
by  the  method  of  macerating  the  tissue  in  glycerin  after 
dehydration  by  alcohol.     So  prepared,  it  digested  muscle-fibre 
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with  the  formation  nf  l^ucin  aad  tyrosio.  He  says  it  is  most 
active  in  atkaiine  media,  less  so  in  neutral  fluids  and  possesses 
hardly  any  power  in  acid  extracts.  In  the  C<elenterata  markedly 
glandular  cells  are  found  in  the  eiidoderm,  and  the  body-fluid 
possesses  digestive  properties. 

In  Worms  the  intestine  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  yellowish 
glandular  tissue  which  is  said  to  be  pancreatic  \a  function. 
Fredericq  extracted  from  the  dehydrated  tissue  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  worm  an  enzyme  which  digested  fibrin  in  both  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions  of  various  strengths.  The  most  advan- 
tageous one  was  '6 — 1'2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Though 
the  extract  when  neutral  was  less  potent,  it  was  yet  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  slow  digestion.  Later  Fredericq  dissected  out 
the  intestine  of  a  large  earth-worm  and  found  in  the  cavity  a 
slightly  alkaliue  fluid  which  was  capable  of  digesting  fibrin. 
This  fluid  was  the  secretion  of  the  glandular  cells  which  have 
been  mentiuned  as  covering  the  intestine  (page  43).  Griffiths 
has  found  indol  in  the  products  of  a  pi-oteid  digestion  efiected 
by  the  enzyme  prepared  from  the  worm.  The  evidence  thue 
points  to  a  tryptic  enzyme  in  the  gland. 

In  Insecla  there  is  also  evidence  of  the  presence  of  trypsin  ; 
Griftiths  has  found  the  pyloric  cseca  of  Blatta  tn  be  pancreatic 
in  function.  lo  the  stomach  of  both  larva  and  imago  of  certain 
Lepidopterii  are  glandular  follicles  which  secrete  a  juice  corre- 
sponding in  proteolytic  activity  to  that  of  a  pancreas  of  the 
Vertelirata.  Abeloua  and  Ueim  detected  trypsin  in  the  eggs  of 
certain  Crustacea,  in  which  diastase  was  also  present,  as  already 
mentioned  (page  44), 

The  .so-called  liver  of  the  Cntstacea  and  the  Mollusca  appears 
to  be  in  part  at  all  events  a  digestive  gland  of  the  type  of 
the  pancreas.  Bourquelot  has  studied  it  very  carefully  in  the 
Cepltalopoda  and  concludes  that  it  secretes  both  pepsin  and 
trypsin.  Fredericq  who  has  examined  it  in  many  families  sayB 
that  in  them  all  the  Huid  it  secretes  is  capable  of  digesting 
starch,  splitting  up  fats,  and  dissolving  fibrin  with  formation  of 
leucin  and  tyiosin.  The  enzyme  can  be  prepared  from  the 
tissue  by  dehydrating  it  with  alcohol  and  subsequently  ex- 
tracting it   with  glycerin,  according  to  the    methods   of  vmi 
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Wittich  or  Krawkow  which  have  been  already  described.  In 
the  Tunicata  the  tubuiea  which  ramify  over  the  wall  of  the 
iotestiue  are  said  to  constitute  a  pancreatiu  gland. 

The  distribution  of  trypsin  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  will 
be  treated  of  subsequently. 

In  the  conditions  of  its  action  trypsin  much  resembles 
pepsin ;  it  is  similarly  affected  by  temperature,  and  by  even 
slight  excess  of  acids  or  atkaliH.  Pancreatic  trypsin  is  destroyed 
by  "l  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  totally  inhibited  by 
'05  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid.  Neutral  salts  in  excess  affect  it 
much  as  they  do  pepsin. 

The  removal  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  as  they  are 
formed  haa  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  course  of  pro- 
teolysis. Lea  haa  carried  out  a  very  careful  research  upon  this 
point,  using  trypsin  prepared  by  Kuhne's  method,  aud  carrying 
out  two  operations  side  by  side,  the  one  in  a  glass  flask  and  the 
other  in  a  dialysing  tube  surrounded  by  a  solution  containing 
"25  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little  thymol.  He  has 
found  that  the  typical  disintegration  of  fibrin  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  dialyser  than  in  the  flask,  and 
that  the  digestion  is  never  so  complete  in  the  latter  case,  more 
antialbumid  being  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 
On  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  formed  in 
a  flask-digestion  is  always  greater  than  in  a  dialyser-digeatioD, 
other  conditions  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  course  of  the  decomposition  of  primary  proteids 
effected  by  trypsin  has  already  been  described.  A  difference 
between  this  enzyme  and  pepsin  in  the  case  of  the  proteolysis 
of  fibrin  may  be  noticed  here.  When  fibrin  is  digested  by 
pepsin  it  swells  up  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
with  which  the  enzyme  is  associated  and  is  subsequently  dis- 
solved, the  fluid  remaining  clear  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
digestion,  when  the  resulting  antiatbumid  is  left  as  a  granular 
residue.  With  trypsin  the  course  of  action  is  different.  The 
fibrin  does  not  become  swollen  or  translucent,  but  is  gradually 
I  corroded  rather  than  dissolved,  so  that  the  digestive  liquid  is 
I  always  turbid  and  full  of  a  finely  granular  debris. 

leucin    and    tyrosin   other  crystalline   bodies   are 
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formed   during  the  action  of  trypsin.     Nencki   lias  identified 

among  them  xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenint- 
hypoxanthin.  He  has  also  found  a  body  which  he  calls  proteino- 
chTomogen,  and  which  consista  of  two  substances  tbat  he  could 
not  separate  completely.  From  the  Bromine -compound  of  one 
of  them  he  prepared  skatol,  •pyrrolin.  and  indol,  by  fiising  it  with 
caustic  potash.  In  the  pancreatic  digestion  naturally  occurring 
in  the  intestine,  iridol  and  skatol  both  occur  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  organ,  after  bacterial  putrefaction  has  begun.  The  for- 
mation of  these  bodies  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  latter  as 
bacterial  decomposition  of  proteida  outside  the  body  does  not 
give  rise  to  them.  They  may  occur  in  the  intestine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accion  of  microbes  upon  the  substances  Nencki 
describes. 

There  is  also  formed  during  the  action  of  trypsin  a  body 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  pancreatic  digestion  ;  it  gives  a 
pink  colour  with  Bromine  or  Chlorine  water.  Aapartic  acid  has 
also  been  met  with. 

Trypsin  is  capable  of  digesting  mucin,  which  resists  the 
action  of  pepsin ;  it  cannot  attack  the  collagen  of  connective 
tissue  or  tendons,  though  it  can  digest  the  gelatin  into  which 
this  material  can  be  converted  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 
The  products  of  its  action  on  gelatin  are  similar  to  thoue  pro- 
duced by  pepsin.  Elastin  is  more  or  less  rapidly  dissolved  by 
it,  and  products  are  formed  many  of  whose  reactions  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  digestive  residues  of  proteids.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  peptone  stage  is  reached. 

A  curious  peculiarity  attending  the  action  of  pancreatic 
juice  upon  milk  was  first  noticed  by  Roberts  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  other  observers.  Milk  is  an  emulsion  of  fat 
(cream)  in  a  liquid  containing  certain  proteid.  carbohydrate,  and 
mineral  constituents.  The  chief  proteiil  is  the  one  generally 
called  casein,  which  in  its  reactions  approaches  the  group  of 
derived  aibumiu.s.  It  is  so  much  like  them  indeed  that  it  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  a  form  of  alkali-albumin.  This  body 
differs  from  a  primary  albumin  or  a  globulin  by  not  undergoing 
the  process  of  heat-coagulation  as  the  temperature  of  its  solvent 
is  raised     Roberts  has  shown  that  when  milk  is  digested  for  a 
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short  time  with  pancreatic  juice  and  then  boiled,  the  casein 
Beparates  out  in  the  form  of  a  scum  or  coagulum.  He  suggeeta 
that  this  change  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  trvpaiu  and  indi- 
cates ft  very  early  stage  in  the  course  of  proteolysis.  Longer 
digestion  with  pancreatic  juice  causes  the  disappearance  of  this 
property  and  then  the  ordinary  decomposition  products  of  the 
casein,  proteoses,  etc.  can  be  detected.  Roberts  has  named  this 
new  body,  derived  from  casein  and  coagulating  on  boiling 
"metacasein,"  His  facts  have  been  corroborated,  but  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  them  is  now  suggested.  Later  writers 
consider  that  the  action  is  not  connected  with  proteolysis  by 
the  trypsin,  but  that  the  metacasein  is  formed  by  the  rennet 
enzyme  under  particular  conditions.  This  point  will  be  further 
discussed  subsequently. 


I  Intracellular  proteolytic  digestion  is  not  of  such  general 
occnrrence  in  the  animal  kingdom  aa  diastasic.  It  is  however 
far  from  unknown,  but  whether  it  is  brought  about  by  peptic 
or  by  tryptic  enzymes,  and  how  far  the  direct  action  of  the  proto- 
plasm is  involved,  is  uncertain  in  most  cases.  Metschnikolf 
has  described  digestion  aa  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm 
of  Syrtapta  and  Phyllirkoe,  and  has  claimed  that  the  leucocytes 
of  the  higher  Vertebrata  possess  digestive  power.  Leidy  has 
described  the  ingestion  of  an  Amceba  by  a  larger  one  of  another 
Bpeciea,  and  other  observers  have  recorded  similar  circumstances. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  them  that  when  such 
ingestion  has  taken  place  the  absorbed  matter  often  lies  for 
a  time  in  a  vacuole  in  the  animal's  substance,  surrounded  by 
what  is  apparently  a  digestive  liquid. 

I  Miss  Greenwood  has  described  the  processes  of  digestion  in 
several  of  the  lowliest  forms,  Id  both  Amceba  and  Actino- 
aphcerium  she  has  watched  the  ingestion  of  solid  food  particles 
and  the  subsequent  changes  which  such  particles  undergo. 
The  ingested  matter  is  surrounded  by  fluid,  sometimes  in  not 
inconsiderable  quantity,  so  that  it  lies  in  a  vacuole  in  the 
animal's  substance.  If  the  absorbed  matter  is  innutritions  the 
vacuole  of  ingestion  soon  disappears ;  if  nutritious  it  undergoes 
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chunge  which  ia  not  effected  by  direct  contact  with  the  living 
substance,  but  by  something  passing  out  of  the  protoplasm 
into  the  vacuole,  which  thus  becomes  a.  digestive  cavity, 
and  receives  a  secretion  from  the  Uving  substance.  This 
secretion  is  probably  not  acid,  but  it  exerts  a  digestive  action 
on  the  imprisoned  food  material,  which  after  a  time  disappears. 
If  the  ingested  matter  is  an  Alga  surrounded  by  a  cellulose 
membrane,  the  latter  is  not  dissolved  but  its  proteid  content« 
are  digested.  This  fact  dearly  shows  that  in  these  cases  the 
digestive  action  is  exerted  by  a  secretion  which  can  diffuse 
through  the  membrane,  and  not  by  contact  with  the  protoplasm 
itself  The  fact  that  innutritious  substances  do  not  provoke 
this  formation  of  a  digestive  vacuole  points  to  the  absorptit 
food-material  being  a  stimulus  setting  up  the  secretion  < 
digestive  juice. 

In  Actinosphterium  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food-mat< 
there  is  a  marked  appearance  of  granularity  in  the  region  | 
the  living  substance  surrounding  the  prey.     These  granules  i 
not  formed  round  indigestible  matter  that  may  be  absorbi 
MisB  Greenwood  states  that  this  granular  gathering  is  signiSci 
of  secretory  activity. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  various  observers  have  indicatt 
that  the  vacuoles  round  ingested  matters  frequently  contain  ■ 
acid  liquid.     Among  othei's,  Eugelmann  states  that  litmus  [ 
tides  turn  red  when  ingested  by  Paramcecium,  Stylonichia,  i 
some  species  of  Avwsba. 

In  Carchesium,  one  of  the  VoHicellidfe,  the  digestive  chaogi 
can  be  seen  within  even  greater  dearuess.     Miss  Greenwa 
describes  the  appearances  which  can  be  made  out  when  1 
animal  is  fed  with  coagulated  white  of  egg  in  a  fine  state  < 
division.    A  number  of  pai'ticles  suspended  in  fluid  are  ingeBt« 
together  and  a  vacuole  containing  them  can  be  seen  in  thi 
animal's  sarcode.     They  pass  from  the  mouth  towards  the  n 
deeply-seated  substance   of  the  animal,  becoming  aggregate 
together  and  losing  the  fluid  which  surrounds  them.     They  a 
then  stored  for  a  time,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  more  than  a 
hour,  when  vacuoles  again  form  around  them,  containing  freshlft 
secreted  fluid  which  has  a  solvent   action  on  proteids.     Thi 
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included  particles  are  gradually  dissolved,  the  vacuole  con- 
taining them  moving  slowly  towards  that  region  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  finally  undigested  portions  are  discharged. 

The  process  of  secretion  of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the 
cells  of  the  mammalian  glands  follows  the  same  course  as  thnt  iif 
the  formation  of  diastase  in  the  salivary  glands.  The  general 
structure  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  is 
similar  to  that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
organs.  When  the  glands  are  at  rest  there  is  a  conspicuous 
formation  of  peculiar  granules  in  them,  which  may  accumulate 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  the  cell  opaque,  or  which  may  be 
stored  more  or  less  on  the  side  which  abuts  upon  the  lumen 
of  the  gland.  In  the  pancreas  we  have  thus  two  well-marked 
zones,  the  outer  being  small  but  transparent,  wliile  the  inner  is 
opatjue.  Wlien  secretion  takes  place  the  granularity  gradually 
beconiew  less  evident,  the  granules  retreating  from  the  outer 
parts  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen  of  the  gland  and  the  whole 
outlines  of  the  cells  being  well-defined.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  process  the  cells  are  nearly  free  from  granularity.  The 
granules  are  then  gradually  reformed  till  the  resting  condition 
is  again  attained,  the  cells  at  the  same  time  becoming  some- 
what larger.  Comparison  of  cells  taken  from  the  gland  during 
different  conditions  of  secretion  lead  to  the  view  that  the  act  of 
secretion  consists  of  three  well-marked  stages.  (1)  The  growth 
of  the  cell  at  the  expense  of  material  brought  to  it  bj  the 
lymph.  (2)  The  construction  of  the  granules  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell.  (3)  The  extrusion  of  these  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  completely  dis- 
solved. In  some  glands  these  stages  are  apparently  more  or 
less  consecutive.  In  others  they  appear  to  go  on  simultaneously 
tut  at  relatively  different  rates.  In  such  cells  the  clear  and 
granular  zones  cannot  be  clearly  recognised,  though  the  amount 
of  granularity  varies  from  time  to  time. 

The  granules  do  not  appear  to  be  the  actual  enzj*mes  but 
to  be  composed  of  substances  which  are  readily  and  rapidly 
converted  into  thera.  If  a  fresh  pancreas,  taken  from  the  body 
immediately  after  death,  is  extracted  with  water  or  glycerin,  the 
extract   is  almost  without   action  on  proteids.     If  instead  of 
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!ai;  «ii«'-  v^  vvd^erv^  in.rS';  'Uie  ^ixrun  bv  panHing  a  crxicrisiic  'if 

Tr.fir  rh*^  /r%r»-;itM»  r-^^au'.j  :;;fi';jU3.  "^la  zrobj^aL  aippeacs  evideoK 
fr-.r.*.  *r.^  ^^r  *ca'  *r^  v:uvi--  -^c  -isiaTaiii  vksca  cul  be  i*iirm<irf 

T>.r;7-^.  ;:%  r«r>Ai^,  "^v.^v;  ^Iha:;  '^tt^sir  diaa^es  are  eaaczoiLed  W 
&er-7o«-.^  4^*.v/.r.  jm  ;r«  >m  ^^sm^  o^  ib?  ttlfrarT  giands.  bixr  die 
fift*r^^  -,f  rr^.  .rr#|irj,v5*  %r>  r>>n  y^  rl-aarly  indecstood-  Sczmaia^ 
li'fTs  f,*  *.r.A  rf^-t,\^  wjitk'i^Ski^  mcr^A^iSA  ihst  jecrecioiL  of  she 

boTfi  rh*-,  ^^i\r7iu  hf.T-7^^^  %j^x^n.  When  ail  die  nerres  goin^ 
Uj  iTif.  'f(k^A  are  c^t,  th^  a!rf&cr€;ti/>fji  u  doc  macerxallT  affeccecL 
In  K^^rri^  ariir/f;U5t  there  ia  probably  a  reflex  oerroiis  mecfaaoisDi 
ioflfjerjdrjg  it,  foT  vrcretion  commericea  immediateiy  food  is 
taken  inU>  the  ftt/^rnach. 

The  secretion  of  both  pepnn  and  trypsin  is  affected  if  doc 
altogether  pr^^voked  by  the  abv/rption  of  notritive  prodocta. 
Schiff  found  that  when  an  inn^/lrjble  proteid  such  as  fibrin  or 
coagulated  albumin  was  mtT<AnrjA  into  the  stomach  of  a  &sdiig 
animal  no  pepsin  was  aecreUyd  and  the  proteid  remained  un- 
digested. If  with  the  latter  certain  Moluble  matters,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  peptogens,  were  intnxluced,  pepsin  began  to  be 
secreted  immediately  on  their  abs^iqition.  Among  these  pep- 
togens Schiff  mentions  solutions  of  dextrin,  extract  of  meat, 
gelatin  and  peptone.  He  found  that  they  were  just  as  effective 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  by  injection,  or  when  absorbed 
in  any  other  way.  The  action  they  set  up  is  clearly  due, 
therefore,  not  to  their  mere  presence  in  the  stomach,  and  they 
must  act  chemically  and  not  mechanically  upon  the  gland  cella 
They  may  be  of  value  as  setting  up  the  necessary  nutritive 
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changes  in  the  gland  cells,  acting  directly  upon  the  protoplasm ; 
or  they  may  work  indirectly  by  stimulating  some  nervous 
mechanism  in  the  gland  or  iii  the  stomach  wall,  so  causing 
secretion.  Some  physiologists  hold  the  view  ihat  there  are 
in  the  pancreas  as  in  the  salivary  glands  two  sets  of  nerve 
fibres,  the  one  influencing  the  formation  of  the  enzymes,  and 
the  other  their  discharge  during  the  activity  of  the  gland. 
This  view  rests  not  so  much  upon  experimental  proof  as  upon 
analogy  with  the  salivary  gland,  in  which  there  is  evidence  of 
such  nerve  supply. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  enzymes  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  affected  by  acids,  alkalis, 
and  neutral  salts.  Pepsin  can  only  effect  proteolysis  in  the 
presence  of  a  dilute  acid ;  in  gastric  juice  it  is  closely  associated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  quantity  varying  from  2  to  6  per 
cent.  Pancreatic  trypsin  on  the  other  hand  is  destroyed  by  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  free  acid.  Trypsin  is  aided  in  its 
activity  by  most  salts  in  small  amount,  particularly  alkaline 
salts ;  of  these  sodium  carbonate  is  the  most  favourable,  the 
best  results  being  obtained  when  &x)m  '9  to  1'2  per  cent,  of  the 
salt  is  present.  This  body  is  most  injurious  to  pepsin,  '5  per 
cent,  destroying  almost  the  whole  of  the  enzyme  in  a  solution  in 
as  short  a  time  as  15  seconds.  The  presence  of  soluble  proteida 
lessens  the  rate  of  destruction,  but  not  very  materially,  even 
25  per  cent,  of  peptone  not  preventing  it,  The  pepsin  of  the 
frog  is  less  easily  destroyed  than  that  of  a  mammal. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  neutral  salts  in  a  solution  of 
either  enzyme  is  deleterious,  but  pepsin  ia  more  readily 
affected  than  trypsin.  The  action  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Eftkins.  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  1 — 2  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride,  but  very  greatly  retarded  by  8  per  cent. 

A  still  more  marked  difference  between  pepsin  and  trypsin 
lies  in  their  relative  powers  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
proteid.  Pepsin  can  only  carry  the  hydrolysis  up  to  the  stage 
at  which  peptone  is  formed,  while  trypsin  can  split  up  one 
form  of  peptone  ao  far  that  the  proteid  is  completely  de- 
composed. The  initial  stages  of  the  proteolysis  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  chief  cause  of  such  difference 
o.  F.  13 
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aB  there  is  eeema  to  be  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
actb  in  an  acid,  and  the  other  in  an  alkaline  medium. 

The  pnx^ess  of  peptonisatioii  by  the  aid  of  pepsin  is  a  slow 
and  incomplete  process,  the  relative  amount  of  proteoses  and 
peptones  found  when  such  a  digestion  approaches  its  completion 
being  roughly  65  and  30.  Chittenden  and  Ameruian  believe 
that  complete  peptonization  is  not  a  property  of  gastric  diges- 
tion either  in  the  natural  or  artificial  process.  The  action  of 
pepsin  is  rather  a  preliminary  stage  in  proteolytic  digestion,  a 
preparation  for  the  more  vigorous  transformations  brought 
about  in  the  intestine  under  the  action  of  trypsin.  This  view 
is  not  a  new  one,  having  been  advanced  originally  by  Claud 
Bernard.  It  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  among  tbtt 
lower  animals  pepsin  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  only  proteoly 
ferment  secreted  by  them  being  a  tryptic  one.  Trypsin  i 
more  energetically  than  pepsin,  converting  primary  proteidi 
rapidly  into  proteoses,  and  these  more  or  leas  completely  into 
true  peptone.  The  only  rapid  transformation  effected  by  pep 
is  the  first  change  into  primary  proteoses,  the  subsequent  acti 
being  slow  and  incomplete. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PROTEOLYTIC   ENZYMES  (continued),      VEOBTABLE  TRYPSINS, 

It  is  uncertain  whether  pepsin  is  represented  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  All  the  proteolytic  enzymes  which  have 
been  fully  investigated  have  been  found  capable  of  carrying 
the  hydrolysis  beyond  the  stage  of  peptone.  The  work  of  the 
earlier  observers  did  not  include  a  careful  examination  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition,  and  hence  for  the  present  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  or  no  some  of  the  ferments  belong 
to  the  peptic  category. 

The  chief  enzymes  of  the  proteolytic  class  that  have  been 
examined  with  any  minuteness  are  papain,  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  Garica  papaya ;  bromeltn,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Pine- 
apple ;  the  trypsin  of  germinating  seeds ;  and  the  enzyme  of 
the  secretion  of  Nepenthes,  one  of  the  so-called  pitcher-plants. 
Several  others  are  known  to  occur  in  different  plants,  but  our 
information  respecting  them  is  not  very  complete. 

Bromelin, 

Though  this  enzyme  was  not  the  earliest  to  be  investigated, 
it  is  the  one  about  which  we  have  at  present  the  fullest 
information,  and  as  it  seems  typical  of  most  of  them  it  is 
advisable  that  its  consideration  should  be  undertaken  first. 
It  occurs  in  great  quantity  in  the  juice  of  the  Pine-apple 
(Ananassa  sativa)  and  is  becoming  of  commercial  importance. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Marcano  in  1891,  and  it  has 
been  examined  very  fully  since  then  by  Chittenden  and  his 
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It  in  Amcricit,  who  have  given  it  tlie  name  of  bromelin, 

\  ^Jbt  NiMuml  Order  to  which  the  pine-apple  belongs. 

TH«  juicp  »^f  the  fruit  ia  extremely  abundant,  nearly  a  litre 

J  ji^Mol  by  one  of  average  size.     It  is  diatioctly  acid. 

I  Hie  Midity  b<>ing  equal  ti>  that  of  a  solution  of  hydi-ochloric 

icki  of  iibout  "45  per  cont.  strength.    The  proteolytic  enzyme  is 

MBiwikUid  in  the  juice  with  a  rennet  or  milk-curdling  fermoot. 

Just  M  popiuu  is  in  the  gastric  secretion  of  animals. 

Tho  jiiico  contains  two  proteids,  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
a  protopnrtooso  iind  the  other  either  a  heteroproteoae  or  a 
gluhuliii.  The  former  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  bromelin. 
and  cottgulatea  when  the  juice  ia  heated  to  75°  C.  If  the 
latter  ia  noutraliied  before  warming  the  coagulating  point  is 
raiflttil  to  82"  C.  The  second  proteid  is  associated  chiefly  with 
tho  n^niiol  ftnd  is  only  coagulated  wheu  the  juice  is  boiled. 

BnMnclin  fan  be  extracted  from  pine-apple  juice  by 
Mtumliiig  tho  latter  with  crystals  of  either  sodium  chloride, 
jm^i  III  tinni  Nulphate,  or  ammonium  sulphate.  The  6rst  of 
i«ll*  gives  the  best  result,  the  digestive  activities  of  the 
utvpanilionH  having  been  ascertained  by  submitting 
MM  "f  moift  coagulated  egg-albumin  suspended  in  100  cc 
tuft  tn  tho  action  of  05  gm.  of  each  fur  6  hours  at  40°  C. 
>  W«ftvm  chlorido  preparation  under  these  conditions  di- 
1  Vi^  |K*f  wi\i-  of  the  proteid,  the  magnesium  sulpbate 
V  H*  ***"  wnt..  and  the  ammonium  sulphate  oue  123  per 
"TTii?  f^'rmont  loses  some  of  its  activity  during  the 
-  ■.li'tion,  the  neutralised  juice  always  having 
, ;.,-  |H>wer8  than  solutions  of  the  different  salt 
iip  to  tho  original  bulk, 

ihi>  unayine  shows  slight  variations  when  it 

.  ',d  ftoid  Holution  respectively,  and  its  course  is 

.LiM-  whon  acting  on  diflerent  proteids.     As  the 

nujat  MV^'iluUto  is  the  most  potent,  it  was  used  by 

\  tM>.t  ^iw  iwpiU  in  moat  of  their  experiments. 

_L  t4b4tM  ««»  «»w)  **  ihe  proteid  to  be  digested  the 

iDkv  *)*W«  w*»  »in»wn  in  ^''^  following  experiment : — 

_i  'A   w^wal   fibrin  were   warmed   at   40°  C.  with 

iMtA  M#  vMil.  hydrochloric  acid  and  - 
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broraelin  for  5  hours :  it  had  then  been  all  dissolved  except  a 
small  flocculent  residue.  The  filtrate  from  this  residue  when 
neutralised  deposited  a  small  amount  of  precipitate.  After 
tiltratiun  the  neutralised  fltiid  was  builed  for  a  short  time,  and 
a  heavy  coagulum  was  formed,  which  dissolved  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalis.  A  further  precipitation  occurred  on  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  filtrate  from  the  heat- coagulated 
proteid,  and  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate  leucin  and  tyroain 
separated  out  in  large  quantities  under  appropriate  treatment. 
The  original  undissolved  residue  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
antialbumid  mixed  with  a  proteose  which  resisted  further 
action  of  the  enzyme.  The  neutralisation  precipitate  was 
probably  not  acid-albumin  but  a  form  of  hetero-proteose,  as  it 
became  converted  into  dysproteose  on  standing.  The  heat- 
coagulated  proteid  was  a  heteroproteose  which  was  not  precipi- 
tated by  neutralisation.  In  diffen^nt  experiments  the  quantity 
of  the  neutralisation  precipitate  and  that  thrown  down  on 
boiling  varied  invei-sely,  pointing  therefore  to  their  both  being 
the  same  proteid,  which  did  uot  always  behave  in  the  same 
way  with  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  liquid.  The  precipitate 
given  by  the  alcohol  was  a  mixture  of  proteoses  and  peptone. 
When  dissolved  in  water  the  former  were  separated  from  the 
laller  by  saturation  of  the  solution  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  were  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  proto-  hetero-  and 
dentero-prnteose.  The  peptone  was  almost  if  not  entirely 
antipeptone.  The  course  »{  action  was  thus  found  to  be  almost 
identical  with  that  of  pancreatic  trypsin,  but  there  was  no 
hemipeptooe.  The  amount  of  crystalhne  amides  indicated  that 
the  latter  had  been  entirely  decomposed. 

When  the  digestion  was  carried  out  in  neutral  solution,  in 
the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  sodium  chloride,  the  course  of  action 
was  similar,  but  the  heat- precipitate  was  in  greater  quantity 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  dysproteose,  which  yielded  deutero- 
proteose  on  further  digestion.  The  greater  part  of  the  peptone 
was  autipeptone,  but  some  hemipeptone  appeared  to  he  present 
as  well.  The  proteoses  mixed  with  the  peptone  contained  no 
heteroproteose.  and  the  leucin  and  tyrosin  were  in  smaller 
quantities  thau  in  the  acid  digestion. 
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Fibrin  was  not  digested  so  easily  in  neutral  aa  in  acid 
solution  of  the  enzyme,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  salt  as 
Kodiiim  chloride  was  almost  essential  to  the  activity  of  the 
bromclin  in  the  former  case. 

When  coagulated  egg-albumin  was  substituted  for  fibrin 
wivcnil  differences  were  manifested.  The  coagulated  albumin 
from  3  dozen  eggs  was  digested  with  2  litres  of  distilled  water 
and  8  grain  of  bromclin  for  40  hours  at  40°  C.  under  antiseptic 
precautions.  There  was  then  still  some  insoluble  residue,  coa- 
fliiiting  of  autialbumid  with  a  little  undigested  albumin.  The 
liquid  hod  become  slightly  acid  but  neutralisation  gave  no 
proctpitato,  nor  was  there  any  coagulum  formed  on  boiling. 
Alcohol  threw  down  a  minture  of  proteoses  and  peptone,  and 
the  (iltmto  from  this  yielded  leucin  and  tyrosin.  There  was 
vory  little  proto-  or  hetero-proteoae,  these  having  probably  be 
further  hydrolysod  during  the  somewhat  prolonged  period 
digestion;   abundant  deutero-proteose  was  present. 

The  action  of  bromeiiu  on  myosin  was  also  examined.  It 
digested  this  proteid  best  in  -025  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
Holotion.  The  course  of  digestion  showed  a  difference  in  one 
lespect  from  what  was  observed  in  the  other  cases.  Shortly 
after  it  had  begun  the  solution  became  thick  and  semi- 
•eUtinous  from  the  separation  of  what  appeared  to  be  acid- 
junin  This  disappeared  however  as  the  action  proceeded. 
^  «Cfatf  respects  myosin  behaved  like  the  other  proteids, 
r  noteoses.  peptone,  and  amides. 

]  quantitative  analyses  of  the  bodies  formed  during 

B  showed  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  nitrogen  they 

L  SBgs^ting  successive  separations   of  nitrogen-con- 

^y^tatc     Thus  while  myosin  contains  1686  per  cent. 

L  At  •eutralisatioD  precipitate  only  contained  15*8, 

moae  13'9  per  cent.     Somewhat  singularly 

I  from  albumin  contained  14'5  per  cent. 

I  15'7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

^  li^i^  quantities  of  different  atids  on  the 

,  ibrin   is  expressed    in   the   following 


en^JI 
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Add 
lued 

With  NftCl  prepKntion 

With  Heso, 

pnpkTMion 

Wilh  (NH,),80. 
preparation 

None 

EaETma  almost  inactive 

As  with  NaCI 

As  with  NaCl  pre- 

preparation 

paration 

HCl 

With  -OlBVoftctive:  activity 

Increasea  up  to 

As    wilh    MgSO, 

increases  with  increase  of 

■05%;  above 

preparation 

acid  up  to  -025  %"•  '''™  " 

this    concen- 

Dot altered   up   to   ■06%; 

tration  activ- 

then decreases,  and  ceasea 

ity  declines 

with  -1% 

Acetic 

AlnioBt  inactive  up  to  ■2^''ia : 



Aa  with  NaCl  pre- 

then is  active,  and  remains 

paration 

so  up  to  1  "/o 

Citric 

Activity  begins  with  -Oa"/,; 



Maximum  activity 

remains  good  up  to -la'/,; 

with  -5— !■&•/„ 

then   declines,  is   inactive 

with   17n 

Tartaric 

Slight    action    with   W/t,; 
maximum  with  -IS— 1% 





OlQlic 

Actii-e  only  with  ■12— -SS^; 



Maximum  activity 

inactive  with  1  % 

with^25--6% 

With  egg-albumin  coagulated  by  boiling,  bromelin  was  most 
active  in  neutral  solutions;  slight  amounts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (■012 — ■025%)  did  not  inhibit  it,  nor  did  ■025''/„  of  sodium 
carbonate;  organic  acids  interfered  with  the  action;  I'/o  of 
citric  acid  reduced  it  in  the  proportion  of  31 :  12'5, 

With  raw  egg-albumin  different  acids  showed  further  varia- 
tions. Hydrochloric  acid  in  a  series  of  experiments  gave  the 
following  results  when  lOc.c.  of  albumin  solution,  '0.5  gm. 
bromelin,  and  90c.c,  water,  were  digested  for  16  hours  at  40°  C. 
in  the  presence  of  thymol : 

Neutral (atandatd)  HOI  -012%  HCl  -025%  HCl  -1% 

digested  16-67,      digested  17'37,      digested  21-97,      digested  6-27. 

Sodium  carbonate  was  prejudicial  to  a  greater  extent;  in 
the  presence  of  '05  70  only  '870  of  the  albumin  was  digested. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  carried  out  with  the  same 
relative  proportion  of  bromelin  and  proteid,  the  effect  of  other 
acids  was  examined,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Nentral  Tartaric  Tartaria  Oxalic  Oitrio  Oitrio 
(BUndard)  O-SS"/,  0-fi"/,  O'l'U  017„  0-2% 
Percentage  of  I 
proteid  digested  J 


35-5 


16-6       190     18-6     18-7. 
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The  effect  of  neutral  salts  on  the  action  of  bromelin  varied 
again  with  the  preparation  of  the  enzyme  used,  with  the 
particular  prate  id  digested,  and  with  the  reaction  of  the 
digesting  fluid.  With  neutral  prepuratioDS  digesting  6brin,  the 
NaCl  preparation  wag  assisted  by  the  presence  of  1 — S'/e  of 
neutral  salts,  the  other  two  by  proportions  ranging  from 
1 — 5°/ii.  but  larger  quantities  than  theae  were  prejudicial  to 
the  action.  Neutral  salts  did  not  affect  acid  digestions  unless 
they  were  present  in  large  amounts. 

They  did   not   facilitate    neutral   digestions  of  coagu 
egg-albumin. 

The  neutralised  pine-apple  juice  works  most  powerfully 
a  temperatiire  ranging  from  50° — 60°  C,  and  still  shows 
siderable  action  even  when  heated  to  70°  C. 

With  the  precipitated  enzyme  the  effect  of  temperature 
upon  the  working  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  conditions 
of  the  digestion  being  10  grams  of  coagulated  egg-albumin, 
•05  gram  of  the  precipitate,  and  100  c.c.  of  water,  digested 
the  temperatures  quoted  for  5  hours : 


Temperature 

proteid  digested 

40-  C. 

7-8 

45-0. 

9-6 

60- C. 

11-4 

SB'O. 

11-9 

6o*a 

12-6 

65' C. 

9-4 

The  optimum  point  here  is  about  the   same   as 
neutralised  juice. 

Papain. 

The  fruit  of  the  Papaw  tree  has  long  had  traditionally  t 
property    of    rendering   meat    tender   when    cooked   with 
Ihiring  recent  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  juioe  ( 
the  fruit  contains  a  proteolytic  enzyme  of  considerable  pow 
It  was  firat  investigated  by  Wurtz  in  1879;  he  discovered  tbi 
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the  enzyme  is  not  confined  to  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  but  is 
present  also  in  the  sap  obtainable  from  the  steui  and  leaves. 
It  can  be  prepared  in  a  very  crude  condition  by  expressing  the 
juice  from  the  tissiues  of  the  plant,  adding  alcohol  till  a  pre- 
cipitate falls,  collecting  the  latter  by  filtration,  washing  it  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  drying  it  at  a  low  temperature.  The  sap 
extracted  from  the  plant  is  neutral  in  reaction  and  contains 
proteid  matter  in  solution.  Wurtz  considered  that  the  enzyme 
was  itself  a  proteid,  and  gave  as  its  reactions  that  it  is  not 
precipitated  on  boiling,  gives  no  precipitate  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  gives  a  precipitate  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  also  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate with  acetic  acid  and  potassjc-ferrocyanide.  Wurtz  says 
further  that  in  a  neutral  solution  it  dissolves  animal  proteids,  with 
formation  of  peptones  and  leuciii.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  differences  between  peptone  and  intermediate  products, 
particularly  albumoses,  were  not  understood,  and  many  bodies 
of  the  latter  class  were  incorrectly  considered  to  be  peptones. 

A  more  complete  examination  of  the  papaw  juice  and  of  the 
enzymes  it  contains  was  made  by  Martin  in  1883  and  1884. 
He  found  that  the  proteids  in  the  neutral  juice  consisted  of  an 
albumin,  a  globulin,  and  two  forma  of  albumose,  which  he 
named  a-  and  ^-phytalburaoae.  Comparison  of  these  bodies 
with  those  more  recently  investigated  points  to  the  former 
being  a  form  of  proto-proteose  and  the  latter  related  to  the 
hetero-proteoses.  As  we  have  seen,  comparatively  little  was 
known  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  proteoses,  or 
albnmosea  until  they  received  carefiil  study  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale  University.  A  comparison 
of  Martin's  two  bodies  with  the  several  classes  of  proteoses 
described  by  Chittenden  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  may 
be  considered  forms  of  proto-proteose  and  hetero-proteose  re- 
spectively. Martin  found  that  the  papaw  juice  contains  two 
enzymes,  one  capable  of  curdling  milk  (rennet),  and  the  other 
the  proteolytic  one,  now  known  as  papain.  The  latter  is 
associated  closely  with  the  a-phytalbumose,  or  proto-proteose. 

Martin  agrees  with  Wurtz  that  the  action  of  papain  takes 
place  best  in  a  neutral  medium  like  that  of  the  fresh  juice. 
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tion  of  both  rayosin  and  egg-albumin,  and  separated  them  from 
the  other  proteids  by  saturation  of  the  liquid  with  aoiuionium 
sulphate  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  Chittendeo. 

Rideal  also  claims  to  hM,ve  shown  the  existeace  of  peptone 
in  papain  digestions  by  determining  the  rate  of  dialyais  of  the 
proteids  through  a  parchment  membrane.  When  experimenting 
with  egg-albumin  he  placed  the  whole  product  of  the  digestion 
in  a  dialyser  and  found  evidence  of  proteid  in  the  water  outside 
it  in  10  minutes.  Though  the  proteoses  are  capable  of  dialysing 
through  a  parchment  membrane  the  rate  of  their  diffusion  is 
very  slow  compared  with  that  of  peptone.  Rideal  concludes 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  points  unmiatakeably  to  the 
presence  of  peptone  as  well  as  proteose.  He  conBrmed  this 
result  by  the  method  of  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonium 
sulphate. 

Recent  work  canied  out  in  Chittenden's  laboratory  folly 
confirms  the  statement  of  previous  writei-s  that  true  peptone-  is 
produced  by  papain.     Neumeister  makes  the  same  assertioa. 

Rideal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  papain  is  most 
active  when  working  in  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fluid- 
Dilution  of  the  digestive  solution  exercises  a  very  marked 
retarding  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  hydrolysis.  He  says 
the  most  advantageous  quantity  of  liquid  to  use  is  from  1| 
to  !}  times  the  weight  of  the  proteid  submitted  to  the  action 
the  enzyme. 

He   finds   the   optimum   temperature   for  the   working 
papain  to  he  -WC. 

Other    Vegetable  Tri/psins. 

The  occurrence  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  those  seeds  whoee 
reserve  stores  consist  largely  of  proteid  materials  was  suspected 
almost  as  soon  an  tlie  existence  of  diastase  was  demonstrated 
in  them.  The  search  for  them  was  first  undertaken  by  von 
Gorup-Besanez  in  187 -t.  He  detected  such  an  enzyme  in  the 
seeds  of  the  Vetch,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Hemp,  Flax, 
and  Barley.  He  describes  it  aa  having  power  to  convert  fibrin 
into  peptone,  but  apparently  he  did  not  investigate  its  action 
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upon  the  protelds  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  aeeda. 
Beyond  pointing  out  its  existence  his  work  does  not  give  us 
very  much  information  about  it.  Kranch  writing  iu  1878 
opposed  the  views  of  von  Gorup-Besanez  and  denied  the 
existence  of  such  an  enzyme.  Von  Gorup-Besanpz  says  that 
the  body  he  prepared  from  the  vetch  seed  dissolved  the  fibrin, 
and  thai  the  sohition  when  filtered  gave  agoo<l  biuret  reaction, 
which  he  attributed  to  peptone.  Krauch  insisted  that  the 
biuret  reaction  was  due  to  something  present  in  the  extract  of 
the  -seeds  and  was  readily  yielded  by  the  latter  alone.  He 
attributed  the  diminution  of  the  fibrin  to  shrinkage  of  its  sub- 
stance and  not  to  solution.  Krauch's  work  however  appears  un- 
trustworthy, for  von  Gonip-Beaanez  says  the  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  went  on  to  the  point  of  disappearaiii^e,  aud  this  Krauch 
does  not  explain.  Neither  does  he  show  that  there  was  no 
further  formation  of  a  body  giving  the  biuret  reaction,  though 
the  extract  itself  may  have  shown  the  same.  Krauch's 
own  control  experiments  were  somewhat  scanty.  Von  Gorup- 
Besanez  did  not  determine  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
fibrin  was  carried  beyond  the  stage  of  peptone,  but  he  points 
out  that  under  certain  conditions  large  quantities  of  amides, 
such  as  leucin  and  asparagin,  could  be  detected  in  the  shoots 
of  very  young  vetch  plants. 

A  series  of  investigations  was  carried  out  by  the  writer  in 
1886  upon  the  seed  of  a  species  of  Lupin  {Lupinus  hirmitus). 
The  experiments  were  made  with  germinating  seeds,  germina- 
tion being  allowed  to  proceed  for  four  days,  when  the  radicles 
were  nearly  3  inches  long.  The  cotyledons  were  separated, 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  extracted  with  glycerin.  The  ejttract 
was  strained  and  dialysed  till  free  from  crystalline  amides.  It 
contained  such  of  the  proteids  of  the  germinating  seeds  as  were 
soluble  in  neutral  fluids. 

This  extract  was  found  capable  of  digesting  fibrin  in 
a  faintly  acid  solution.  The  fibrin  used  was  boiled  in  water 
and  subsequently  in  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
in  which  it  swelled  up  and  became  transparent.  Control 
experiments,  in  which  the  fibrin  was  suspended  in  dilute  acid 
of  the  same  degree   of  concentration  as  was  used  with  the 
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tion  of  both  myosin  and  egg-albumin,  and  separated  them  from 
the  other  proteida  bj-  saturation  of  the  liquid  with  aiumoaiam 
sulphate  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  Chittenden. 

Rideal  also  claims  to  have  shown  the  existence  of  peptone 
in  papain  digestions  by  determining  the  rate  of  dialysis  of  the 
proteids  through  a  parchment  membrane.  When  experimenting 
with  egg-albumin  he  placed  the  whole  product  of  the  digestion 
in  a  dialyser  and  found  evidence  of  proteid  in  the  water  outside 
it  in  10  minutes.  Though  the  proteoses  are  capable  of  dialysing 
through  a  parchment  membrane  the  rate  of  their  diffusign  is 
very  slow  compared  with  that  of  peptone.  Rideal  concludes 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  points  unmlstakeably  to  the 
presence  of  peptone  as  well  as  proteose.  He  confirmed  this 
result  by  the  method  of  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonium 
sulphate. 

Recent  work  carried  out  in  Chittenden's  laboratory  fiilly 
confirms  the  statement  of  previous  writera  that  true  peptonO'  is 
produced  by  papain,     Neumeister  makes  the  same  assertion. 

Rideal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  papain  is  most 
active  when  working  in  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fiuid. 
Dilution  of  the  digestive  solution  exercises  a  very  mai'ked 
retarding  influence  on  the  pi-ogress  of  the  hydrolysis.  He  says 
the  most  advaulageous  quantity  of  liquid  Co  use  is  from  Ij 
to  3  times  the  weight  of  the  proteid  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  enzyme. 

He  finds  the  optimum  temperature  for  the  working  of 
papain  to  be  40°  C. 


OtJier  Vegetable  Trypsim 
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The  ocourrenoe  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  those  seeds  whose 
reserve  stores  consist  largely  of  proteid  materials  was  suspected 
almost  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  diastase  was  demonstrated 
in  them.  The  search  for  them  was  first  undertaken  hy  von 
Oorup-Besanez  in  1S7+.  He  detected  such  an  enzyme  in  the 
seeds  of  the  Vetch,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Hemp,  Flax, 
and  Barley.  He  describes  it  as  having  power  to  convert  fibrin 
into  peptone,  but  apparently  he  did  not  investigate  its  actiqi 
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upon  the  proteids  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  seeds. 
Beyond  pointing  out  ita  existence  his  work  does  not  give  us 
very  much  information  about  it,  Krauch  writing  in  1878 
opposed  the  views  of  von  Gorup-Besanez  and  denied  the 
existence  of  such  an  enzyme.  Von  Gonip-Besanez  says  that 
the  body  he  prepared  from  the  vetch  seed  dissolved  the  fibrin, 
and  that  the  solution  when  filtered  gave  a  gooil  biuret  reaction, 
which  he  attributed  to  peptone.  Rrauch  insisted  that  the 
biuret  reaction  was  due  to  something  present  in  the  extract  of 
the  seeds  and  was  readily  yielded  by  the  latter  alone.  He 
attributed  the  diminution  of  the  fibrin  to  shrinkage  of  its  sub- 
stance and  not  to  sohition.  Krauch's  work  however  appears  un- 
trustworthy, for  von  Gorup-Besanez  saya  the  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  went  on  to  the  point  of  disappearance,  and  this  Krauch 
does  not  explain.  Neither  does  he  show  that  there  was  no 
further  formation  of  a  body  giving  the  biuret  reaction,  though 
the  extract  itself  may  have  shown  the  same.  Krauch'a 
own  control  experiments  were  somewhat  scanty.  Von  Oorup- 
Befianez  did  not  determine  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
fibrin  was  carried  beyond  the  stage  of  peptone,  but  he  points 
out  that  under  certain  conditions  large  quantities  of  amides, 
such  as  leucin  and  aaparagin,  could  be  detected  in  the  shoots 
of  very  young  vetch  plants. 

A  series  of  investigations  was  carried  out  by  the  writer  in 
1886  upon  the  seed  of  a  species  of  Lupin  {Lupinus  hirsutus). 
The  experiments  were  made  with  germinating  seeds,  germina- 
tion being  allowed  to  proceed  for  four  days,  when  the  radicles 
were  nearly  3  inches  long.  Tlie  cotyledons  were  separated, 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  extracted  with  glycerin.  The  extract 
was  strained  and  dialysed  till  free  from  crystalline  amides.  It 
contained  such  of  the  proteids  of  the  germinating  seeds  as  were 
soluble  in  neutral  fluids. 

This  extract  was  found  capable  of  digesting  fibrin  in 
a  faintly  acid  solution.  The  fibrin  used  was  boiled  in  water 
and  subsequently  in  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
in  which  it  swelled  up  and  became  transparent.  Control 
experiments,  in  which  the  fibrin  was  suspended  in  dilute  acid 
of  the  same  degree   of  concentration  as  was  used  with  the 
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extract,  showed  that  no  change  took  place  during  the  digestion 
unless  the  latter  was  present.     In  the  acid  extract  of  the  seeds 
the  fibrin  became  comided,  causing  the  liquid  to  become  verj 
turbid.     It  was  then  gradually  dissolved,  with  the  except] 
a  smaJI  amount  of  granular  residue.     Further  control 
meats  were  conducted  in  which  the  extract  was  boiled. 

The  digestions  were  generally  carried  out  in  parchment 
dialysing  tubes  and  the  liquid  outside  them  was  frequently 
cbaoged.  This  liquid  contained  the  same  percentage  of  acid  as 
that  inside  the  tube.  Ailer  a  short  time  the  diatysates  showed 
the  presence  of  a  peptone,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  body  giving  the 
biuret  reaction,  and  appropriate  treatment  separated  from  them 
crystals  of  leucio  and  tyrosin,  the  latter  in  small  amount  only. 
When  the  digestion  had  proceeded  for  some  time  the  liquid 
inside  the  dialyser  contained  a  proteid  which  was  precipitated 
upon  neutralisation,  and  was  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkaliaj 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  proteoses,  chiefly  hetero- proteose, 
also  present.  The  course  of  digestion  thus  appeared  to  be 
same  as  that  brought  about  by  papain. 

The  bulled  coiitroL>i  showed  the  fibrin  intact  at  the  end 
the  experiment. 

The  action  of  the  enzyme  was  further  tested  upon 
proteidn  of  the  resting  seed.  These  were  three,  a  globul 
and  two  albumoses  or  proteoses,  apparently  proto-  and  he1 
proteose.  The  action  of  the  glycerin  extract  on  these 
transform  them  into  what  appeared  to  be  peptone,  and  to  ca» 
the  appearance  of  amides,  chiefly  asparagin,  but 
amount  of  leucin  as  well. 

Comparing  the  digestive  effects  upoo  animal  and  vegetabl 
proteids  the  course  of  the  action  seemed  to  be  the  decompositioni 
of  a  primary  proteid,  such  as  fibrin,  into  primary  proteoses 
acid-albumin,   with    a    small    quantity   of    antialbumid ; 
primary  proto-  and  hetero- proteoses,  whether  formed  from  t1 
fibrin  or  preexisting  in  the  seed,  were  then  changed  into 
was  taken  to  be  peptone,  but  which  was  probably  a  mixture 
the  latter  with  deutero- proteose.     This  seems  probable 
light  of  Chittenden's  work  on  bromelin,  but  no  certain  stat 
meat  can  he  made,  as  his  methods  of  separating  the  two  wi 
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at  that  time  unknown.  Part  of  the  peptone  was  then  de- 
composed, yielding  the  amides  mentioned. 

The  enzyme  was  found  to  work  moat  advantageously  in  & 
liquid  containing  '2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
corresponded  approximately  to  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
germinating  seeds.  When  the  acid  was  increased  the  diges- 
tion became  much  slower.  ITie  ferment  was  totally  inactive  in 
weak  alkalis ;  indeed  exposure  to  the  presence  of  5  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate  destroyed  it  entirely.  Neutral  salts  such  as 
sodium  chloride  impeded  the  action  but  did  not  destroy  the 
enzyme.  The  optimum  temperature  for  the  activity  of  the 
ferment  was  about  40°  C. ;  it  then  worked  about  twice  as 
quickly  as  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Examination  of  the  reatirig  seed  showed  that  it  did  not  yield 
any  active  enzyme  to  glycerin.  The  glycerin  extract  became 
active  however  on  warming  it  for  some  time  with  a  dilute  acid, 
in  which  particular  it  agreed  with  the  extract  of  the  pancreas. 
The  experiments  therefore  indicate  the  existence  of  a  zymogen 
in  the  seed  which  is  converted  into  an  enzyme  in  the  presence 
of  a  feeble  acid.  It  may  be  noted  that  just  such  a  change  in 
the  reaction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  seed  takes  place  when 
germination  commences.  It  is  difficult,  thoiigh  not  impossible, 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  zymogen,  as  the  digestion  of  the 
proteid  must  tatte  place  in  the  presence  of  such  an  acid.  It  is 
possible  however  to  confirm  its  existence  by  a  method  adopted 
by  Langley  and  Edkins  in  their  study  of  the  zymogen  of 
pepsin.  A  description  of  this  method  will  be  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

The  writer  subsequently  detected  the  existence  of  this 
vegetable  trypsin  in  the  germinating  seed  of  the  Castor-oil 
plant  {Ricinua  communis). 

Neumeister  has  since  shown  that  a  similar  enzyme  is  not 
uncommon  in  seedlings.  He  has  extracted  it  from  those  of  the 
Barley,  Poppy,  Wheat,  Maize  and  Rape.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  early  stages  of  germination  but  is  developed  as  the  plantlet 
grows,  and  is  plentiful  when  it  has  attained  a  length  of  from  15 
to  20  centimetres.  He  prepared  it  by  a  somewhat  novel 
method.      Having  obtained  an   extmct  of    the  seedlings   he 
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soaked  oioist  fibrin  in  it.  Ttie  proteid  appears  to  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  the  ferment  from  the  solution.  Fibrin  so 
impregnated  with  the  enzyme,  was  removed  and  placed  io  acid 
or  alkaline  liquids  and  the  results  observed,  control  experiments 
being  carried  out  in  which  fibrin  that  had  not  been  in  contact 
with  the  eictract  was  placed  in  similar  fluids.  Neumeister  says 
that  the  enzyme  is  active  only  in  acid  liquids,  and  that  the 
acid  must  be  organic,  oxalic  being  the  best.  Mineral  acids 
such  as  hydrochloric  destroy  it. 

The  course  of  proteolysis  in  the  cereals  has  not  been  fully 
investigated  at  present,  but  it  appears  to  present  some  differ- 
ences from  that  already  described.    Osborne  and  Campbell  have 
examined  the  proteids  of  barley  and  of  malt  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  changes  can  be  traced  during  the  preparation  of 
the   latter.     Barley   contains   nearly    11   per  cent   of  pi-oteid 
matter;   of  this  a  globulin,  edestin,  with  a  small  inseparabtej 
amount  of  proteose,  constitutes  about  2  per  cent.;  an  albumin^V 
leucosin.  is  present  to  the  extent  of  '3  per  cent,:  and  a  peculii 
proteid,  hordein,  amounts  to  *  per  cent.    The  latter  differs  fi 
all  proteids  of  animal  origin  by  being  freely  soluble  in  75  j 
cent,  alcohol,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  water.     The  remainder  « 
the  barley  proteids,  about  4  5  per  cent.,  is  insoluble  in  eithi 
water,  potash,  or  alcohol.    On  examining  malt,  hordein  was  foun 
to  have  disappeared,  being  partly  replaced  by  another  prote 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  the  investigators  gave  the  n 
hynin.   Another  globulin,  bynedestin,  replaced  the  edestio. 
proteoses  were  present,  amounting  together  to  about  1-3  | 
cent,  of  the  total.    A  great  deal  of  the  insoluble  proteid  alaov 
present,  though  nearly  1  per  cent.  less  than  the  correspondi 
body  in  the  barley.     The  total  amount  of  proteid  matter  j 
malt  was  a  little  less  than  8  per  cent,  so  that  during  gert 
nation  about  3  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole, 
disappeared.     The  authors  conclude  that  the   proteids  cfaai 
extensively  during  germination  before  acquiring  the  propert 
of  proteoses.     The  proteids  replacing  hordein  and  edestin  i 
richer  in  carbon  and  poor^-  in  nitrogen.     The  authors  did  noi 
discover  any  enzyme  capable  of  effecting  these  changes. 

It   was  mentioned   above   that   the   proteolytic    power  i 
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pine-apple  juice  was  first  observed  by  Marcano.  Some  years 
earlier  he  found  that  the  expressed  sap  of  the  leaves  of  certain 
specieB  of  Agave  was  capable  of  digesting  meat,  if  th«  latter 
waa  soaked  in  it  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  35°^40°  C. 
The  digestion  was  somewhat  slow,  but  after  it  had  continued  for 
26  hours  Marcano  ascertained  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
meat  used  had  been  converted  into  "peptone,"  which  was 
probably  a  mixture  of  peptone  and  proteoses.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  show  therefore  that  the  Agave  contains  a 
proteolytic  enzyme.  The  digestion  proceeded  equally  well  in 
the  presence  of  chloroform,  so  that  it  was  not  due  to  putre- 
factive changes.  Marcano  says  he  has  found  this  proteolytic 
power  in  the  juices  of  a  great  number  of  fruits. 

In  1880  Bouchut  carried  out  some  researches  upon  the  juice 
of  the  common  fig-tree  {Ficus  Carica),  and  found  it  to  contain 
a  powerful  enzyme  capable  of  dissolving  proteid  substances. 
Hansen  investigated  the  same  plant  in  1883  and  1884  and 
confirmed  Bouchut's  results.  He  described  the  enzyme  as 
working  moat  advantageously  in  an  acid  medium,  but  as  not 
being  without  proteolytic  power  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  The 
enzyme  was  the  subject  of  a  more  extended  research  in  1890 
by  Mussi.  He  took  the  juice  expressed  from  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  and  after  filtration  to  remove 
the  debris  accompanying  the  liquid  he  precipitated  certain  of 
its  constituents  by  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol.  The 
resulting  precipitate  was  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolved  easily 
on  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  acid  or  alkali.  When  either  solution 
was  placed  in  contact  with  moist  fibrin  it  dissolved  it  readily. 
Mussi  gave  the  name  Cradina  to  the  enzyme.  It  is  inactive  in 
neutral  fluids.  Mussi  gives  several  reactions  for  it,  but  as  by 
the  method  of  preparation  used  it  must  have  been  very  impure 
the.se  have  no  particular  importance. 

Another  Indian  fruit,  the  Kachree  gourd  (Cucumis  utilis- 
Kimiis),  was  examined  by  the  writer  in  1892  with  a  similar 
result.  The  fruit  is  in  appearance  much  like  a  small  vegetable- 
marrow,  about  6  inches  in  length.  It  is  yellow  in  colour,  and 
when  cut  has  an  aroma  similar  to  that  of  the  melon.  Its  pulp 
is  extremely  succulent  and  the  expressed  juice  is  faintly  acid  in 
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KACtuui.     Bi>th  the  juice  and  the  pulp  of  the  pericarp  contain 
Ml   eni\in«  which    is  associated  with  a  globulin -like  proteid. 
The  fi-rnicnt  is  moat  completely  extracted  from  the  pulp  by  a 
(iihile  mH  MliitiuD,  contaiDing  3  per  cent,  of  sodium  chtoridat 
Sui'^  Au  extntct  nets  slowly  od  coagulated  egg-albumin,  yieli 
nrvitivwvi.  ih'pt«jue,  and  leucin.     It  is  moat  effective  in  a  faini 
alkaline  ntiHliiim,  less  so  in  a  neutral  one,  and  acts  stJU  mi 
(f^lAy  ill  the  presence  of  acid. 

A  |w»>l<vlytic  ferment  was  described  in  1892  by  Daccoma 
Mt^l  I^UHMHUU  as  obtainable  from  Aiiagatlia  arvengts.  It  can  be 
iMViwivil  an  n  white  amorphous  substance,  easily  soluble  in 
viAtv^"  Th"  authors  say  that  if  the  fresh  plant  is  reduced  to 
t>L*w\K<-  »»d  kt'pt  in  contact  with  fresh  meat  or  moist  fibrin  for 
4  m  .N  W>ui»  «t  II  temperature  of  60°  C,  the  proteid  is  consider- 
aM>  •t^V**fi(^l<  though  complete  disintegration  is  not  effected  in 
tvw  ikuMt  tliirty-»ix  hours.  The  enzyme  is  stated  to  have 
MSU<D*t,T  «>r  ilMftroyiiig  fleshy  growths  and  homy  warta. 

His*"  HWliinl  iwtion  of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  so  far  descril 
U  mw^hmUI)'  intracellular.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
^  Vt>V*i(i  of  ItiiriiiiiKiting  seeds,  which  indeed  is  formed  is 
\^k  Ui  whU'h  tho  re8er\e-proteid5  lie.  We  find  however 
ihv  v^ilvtatOt'  kiitgilom  cases  in  which  a  proteolytic 
Httutk^t  <UkI  |hiui\'(I  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant,  or  ii 
HiiaU'wkm  Ivt'^'J'tJM'lffl.  to  carry  on  there  a  digestive  pi 
ii'ttihuVttUh  WHuUr  to  that  of  animals.  The  plants  in  qui 
nu  tH>  1"  mlKil  iHwotivorous  plants,  which  by  various  metht 
,,,i  .I..1  ihifiijit  various  insects  which  alight  upon  th< 

I .  Tititia  of  them  are  the  pitcher- pi  ants,  Nt 

'  ihma,  luid  others,  certain  of  the  leaves 

.    '  I   i>i'  nitogethor  transformed   into   large 

i>i^   III   life  n   considerable  amount  of  fli 

I,  I   1,1  thi'  plants  are  enticed  into  entering  tl 

iiUirUu4  lU-l  AU'  itvawiH'il  in  the  liquid  they  contain. .  Some 

\\\<m   »kl^uK   tmiHi'ilUl'ly  Harracenia   and    Darlingtonia,  hai 

H'.innA   ''*'*    "'»U'i    ill   thf   pitchers  and  the   insects  dro' 

s-  itliiiMiv  putrcfiiction,  the  products  of  whii 

'>    pWtl.     Nepenthes  stands  out  conspicuousl 

^  j-v^lU  «  "tiriM  of  glandular  structures  in 
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lower  portion  of  tbe  pitcher.  The  glands  secrete  into  the 
pitcher  a  proteolytic  enzyme  by  whose  agency  the  organisms 
which  are  captured  undergo  a  process  of  true  digestion,  in  the 
absence  of  putrefactive  changes.  The  liquid  of  the  pitcher 
indeed  has  antiseptic  properties.  The  CDzyme  has  generally 
been  compared  to  pepsin,  chiefly  because  during  digestion  the 
reaction  of  the  liquid  is  acid.  It  has  recently  been  shown  by 
Vines  to  have  features  which  associate  it  preferably  with 
trypsin. 

The  existence  of  the  proteolytic  property  in  the  liquid  of 
Nepenthes  was  first  ascertained  in  1874  by  Hooker,  who 
however  did  little  more  than  determine  that  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  boiled  white  of  egg. 

Lawson  Tait  in  the  following  year  prepared  the  enzyme  in 
a  crude  form  and  spoke  of  it  aa  resembling  pepsin.  A  little 
later  von  Gorup-Besanez  made  a  detailed  study  of  its  action  on 
fibrin.  He  found  it  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  fibrin  with  the 
formation  of  a  soluble  body  giving  the  reactions  of  peptone  so 
far  as  they  were  then  known.  He  ascertained  that  for  the 
formation  of  the  enzyme  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  pitchers 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  absorption  of  some  digested 
matter,  much  as  is  the  case  with  the  gastric  glands  of  a 
mammal.  Such  stimulation  was  followed  by  the  secretion  of 
an  acid  liquid  which  had  well-marked  proteolytic  powers. 
The  latter  were  only  manifested  while  the  reaction  remained 
acid  and  were  considerably  greater  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C. 
than  at  20°  C.  These  results  of  von  Gorup-Besanez  were 
confirmed  by  other  observers;  Vines  in  1877  showed  that  the 
pitchers  yield  a  proteolytic  extract  when  pounded  up  and 
mixed  with  glycerin.  Such  an  extract  ia  not  quite  so  active  as 
the  actual  secretion  of  the  glands  as  it  is  poured  into  the 
pitcher.  If  an  unstimulated  pitcher  is  extracted  with  glycerin 
the  resulting  preparation  is  inactive,  but  it  develops  proteolytic 
powers  if  warmed  for  a  time  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  pitcher 
wall  therefore  contains  a  zymogen.  Just  as  do  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  glands. 

Recently  a  certain  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  these 
■  proteolytic  powers,  Dubois  and  Tischutkin  separately  asserting 
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that  they  have  entirely  failed  to  obtain  dig^stioD  of  animal 
matter  by  the  aid  of  liquid  in  the  pitchers  when  the  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  under  antiseptic  precautions.  They  attri- 
bute the  digestions  observed  by  von  Gonip-Besanez,  Vines  and 
others  to  the  agency  of  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand  Goebel 
maintains  that  he  found  the  liquid  from  a  pitcher,  when  made 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  capable  of  readily  digesting  fibrin, 
and  that  when  a  gelatin  film  was  inoculated  with  some  of 
the  same  liquid  no  micro-organisms  of  any  kind  made  their 
appearance  upon  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  these 
statements ;  possibly  the  age  of  the  pitcher,  the  condition  of  the 
plant,  or  some  other  condition  may  affect  the  formation  of  the 
enzyme.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  laying 
greater  stress  on  positive  than  on  negative  results. 

More  recently  Vines  has  re- investigated  the  subject,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  proved  the  enzyme  to  exist  and  to  be 
tryptic  in  character,  breaking  down  the  digested  proteid  par- 
tially to  the  state  of  amide  crystalline  bodies.  His  experiments 
were  carried  out  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  A  typical 
experiment  carried  out  with  the  secretion  of  Nepenthes  Masters- 
iania,  may  be  quoted  here: 

"  Two  test-tubes  were  prepared,  each  containing  5  c.a  of 
neutral  pitcher- liquid  and  a  ahred  of  fibrin;  to  the  one  {A), 
5  C.C.  of  '25  '/„  HCl  were  added ;  to  the  other  (5),  5  c c  of 
distilled  water :  the  tubes  were  placed  in  the  incubator  (about 
35° C)  at  11.30  a.m.  At  2.30  p.m.  the  fibrin  in  tube  A  was 
completely  dissolved,  the  liquid  giving  a  good  biuret-reaction. 
The  fibrin  in  tube  B  was  still  undissolved  at  9  a.m.  on  the 
following  morning ;  5  c.c.  of  '25  "/„  HCl  were  then  added  to  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  fibrin  had  completely  disappeared  hy 
11.30  a.m." 

Id  considering  this  experiment  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  ad- 
mitting the  presence  of  the  enzyme ;  fibrin  is  not  dissolved  by 
"125 '/o  HCl  except  with  extreme  slowness;  bacterial  action 
would  not  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  dissolve  it  in  anything  like 
the  time  in  which  it  disappeared. 

Vines  quotes  seveml  other  experiments  in  which  the 
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tions  were  carried  out  under  the  influence  of  such  aotiaeptios 
as  potassium  cyanide,  thymol,  chloroform,  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. In  all  these  cases  digestion  of  the  fibrin  was  complete 
in  a  few  hours.  Egg-albumin  was  digested  also,  but  not  quite 
so  rapidly.  The  two  proteids  behave  similarly  under  the 
action  of  the  animal  enzymes,  the  digestion  of  fibrin  being 
easier  than  that  of  white  of  egg. 

The  writer  has  also  examined  the  question  of  bacterial 
agency  in  the  process.  Some  faintly  acid  pitcher-liquid  was 
put  into  a  small  bottle  and  a  little  coagulated  egg-alburain 
added.  It  was  then  tightly  corked  and  set  aside.  The  proteid 
was  gradually  digested,  leaving  a  little  granular  residue. 
The  bottle  with  ite  contents  was  kept  under  observation  for 
12  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  liquid  it 
contained  was  perfectly  limpid  and  clear,  showing  not  a  trace  of 
bacterial  contamination.  Had  the  digestion  been  due  to  micro- 
organisms it  would  have  become  turbid  and  shown  evidence  of 
considerable  growth  in  a  few  days,  as  the  amount  of  proteid  in 
it  was  fairly  large. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  many  of  the  enzymes 
we  have  discussed  that  they  exist  in  the  various  juices  in 
association  with  some  form  of  proteid.  So  close  is  the  con- 
nection that  many  observers  have  held  the  view  that  the 
enzyme  and  the  proteid  are  identical.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  the  case  of  Nepenthes  that  Vines  says  many  very  active 
liquids  taken  fi-om  pitchers  contained  hardly  a  trace  of  proteid 
matter ;  they  gave  only  a  very  faint  xanthoproteic  reaction,  no 
precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  acetic  acid  and  potassic 
ferrocyanide,  and  no  turbidity  when  boiled. 

The  course  of  proteolysis  under  the  influence  of  the 
Nepenthes  enzyme  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  effected  by 
bromelin  and  the  other  trypsins  described.  There  is  always  a 
little  insoluble  residue  of  the  nature  of  an  antialbumid,  a 
neutralisation  precipitate  which  is  probably  hetero-alburaose,  a 
quantity  of  deutero-albumose,  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  a 
variable  but  slight  amount  of  peptone,  and  some  leucin.  Some 
observers  question  the  existence  of  the  peptone,  but  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  presence. 
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Besides  the  pitcher-plsDts,  there  are  otheis  which  capture 
and  digest  small  insects.  The  chief  of  these  are  Droeera, 
Dioncea,  and  Pinguictda.  Onr  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
eazjjae»  which  these  form  is  very  much  less  complete  than 
that  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  Nepenthes,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  observations  on  the  fate  of  small  pieces  of  nitro- 
genous matter  placed  npon  the  ieaves  and  subjected  there  to 
the  action  of  the  secretion  which  exuded  &oiq  the  latter. 

Darwin  investigated  the  behaviour  of  the  leaves  of  Drosem 
in  great  detail.  These  structures  are  provided  with  long-stall 
glands  which  when  stimulated  pour  out  upon  the  surface  of 
leaf  a  peculiar  viscid  secretion  having  an  acid  reaction.  Wheo 
an  insect,  or  a  small  piece  of  nitrogenous  matter,  is  placed  upon 
the  leaf,  the  glands  or  tentacles  bend  over  slowly  and  enclose  it, 
at  the  same  time  pouring  out  the  viscid  fluid.  The  surface  and 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  alike  provided  with  the  tentacles, 
but  the  accretion  of  the  central  ones  is  more  acid  than  that  of 
those  at  the  periphery.  The  imprisoned  matter,  living  or  dead, 
in  slowly  dissolved  by  the  secretion,  and  the  resulting  products 
aro  absorbed  by  the  leaf-surface.  Darwin  found  that  the 
socnition  could  dissolve  not  only  proteid  matters,  but  also 
oonnootive  tissue,  cartilage,  and  gelatin,  while  it  had  no  action 
UD  mucin.  The  secretion  of  the  enzj-me  like  that  of  the  animal 
utds  \*  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter 
loaf,  and  the  acid  is  only  developed  under  the  same 
iitiou.  If  the  leaf  is  stimulated  by  putting  upon  it  a  piece 
olf  i»«liiIv«tibK'  matter,  less  secretion  takes  place  and  the  liquid 
MMOvl  out  hiw  no  proteolytic  powers. 

l^wilt  dioooVDred  that  the  same  enzyme  exists  also  in  the 

'mn'T  »>(   Uiiuitua.     These  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  their 

allMki»  ft»>Mt  *Ih.w  «'f  Drosera;   the  leaves  have  their  upper 

Mi>M,-w*  .v'n»vi.l  with  duiftll,  almost  sessile,  secreting  glands  of  a 

LilkW  the  leaves  of  Drosera  those  of  Dionfeado 

.  I  A  iiw  Miitil  they  are  excited  by  the  absorption 

:  ,;t*.«r.     Thon  they  pour  out  a  fluid  which  is 

-jw^^k'   luucilaginoiis.     It   is  more  acid  than 

h  'UmI  lAv  the  latter  dissolves  coagulated  egg- 

iriiiKstlfc  «W  WOTOtCfl  a  similar  digestive  fluid  on 
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the  edges  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  folds  over  to 
enclose  its  captives. 

No  examination  has  been  made  at  present  of  the  products 
of  digestion  by  these  enzymca  It  is  conBeipently  uncertain 
whether  they  are  peptic  or  tryptic.  From  analogy  with  the 
ptcher- plants  it  seems  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  latter 
category,  but  the  point  must  for  the  present  be  left  undecided. 

Similar  considerations  affect  certain  enzymes  which  bare 
been  found  to  be  secreted  by  several  of  the  Fungi,  One  of  the 
earliest  known  of  these  is  the  ferment  which  Krukonberg 
found  to  be  procurable  from  the  plasmodium  of  ^i}ialium,  one 
of  the  Slyxomycetes.  A  glycerine  extract  of  the  plasmodium 
was  found  to  have  very  marked  proteolytic  powers  in  the 
presence  of  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Krukenberg's  statement 
has  been  coufirmed  by  Miss  Greenwood,  who  has  stated  that 
the  plasmodium  of  another  member  of  the  same  group  yielded 
to  '4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  an  extract  which  showed 
marked  solvent  action  on  fibrin. 

Bourquelot  states  that  an  extract  of  the  mycelium  of 
Aspergillus  niger  has  the  property  of  dissolviug  both  fibrin 
and  coagulated  egg-albumin  when  digested  with  them  for 
2  hours  at  40°  C.  There  is  an  unmiatakeable  formation  of 
peptone  during  the  digestion,  which  takes  place  best  in  a 
neutral  medium.  The  extract  of  Aspergillus  has  also  the  power 
of  liquefying  gelatin, 

Bourquelot  has  also  obtained  a  feebly  proteolytic  enzyme 
from  Polyporus  sulfureiis,  and  Zopf  says  that  ferments  of  this 
kind  exist  in  several  other  fungi,  Bourquelot's  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  Hjort. 

Descending  still  lower  in  the  scale  we  find  evidence  of  the 
probable  existence  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  Yeast.  If  this 
organism  is  kept  in  a  medium  which  supplies  it  with  no 
nourishment,  such  for  instance  as  a  liquid  containing  no  sugar. 
and  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  oxygen,  a  process  of 
true  digestion  of  its  own  pi-oteid  reserve-material  takes  place. 
If  yeast  is  pressed  till  it  is  dry,  and  the  exuding  liquor  collected, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  proteid  material, 
which  forms  a  bulky  coagulum  when   the  fluid  is  heated  to 
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45'  C  After  standing  a  few  days  under  antiseptic  precautions, 
thia  form  of  proteid  will  have  disappeared,  so  that  the  liquid 
gives  but  a  alight  coagulum  even  on  boiling.  These  facts  point 
to  the  presence  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the  yeast  cellft 
Hahn  has  recently  prepared  it  by  the  following  method, 
pressed  yeast  till  it  was  dry  and  then  carefully  ground  it 
with  kieselguhr  and  sand  till  the  cells  were  disintegrated, 
when  he  prepared  an  extract  by  making  the  fine  powder  into 
a  paste  with  water.  On  pressing  this  till  the  liquid  waa 
squeezed  out,  a  yellowish  solution  resulted,  which  contained 
a  quantity  of  proteid  material.  Hahn  treated  a  small  volume 
of  thia  extract  with  chloroform  and  added  to  it  some  solid 
gelatin  containing  a  trace  of  phenol.  He  found  that 
appreciable  amount  of  gelatin  dissolved  in  24  hours  and 
the  process  of  solution  went  on  till  the  whole  was  liquefii 
The  absence  of  either  yeast-cells  or  micro-organisms  was  easy 
by  the  antiseptics  used. 

The  same  author  in  conjunction  with  Geret  proved  the 
presence  of  the  enzyme  by  another  method.  It  was  stated 
above  that  the  extract  of  the  yeast  contains  a  quantity  of 
proteid  matter.  The  authors  added  chloroform  to  some  of  this 
extract  and  kept  it  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  for  several  weeks. 
The  chloroform  served  two  purposes ;  it  kept  the  liquid  free  from 
microbes,  and  it  slowly  precipitated  the  proteida.  The  bulky 
precipitate  so  formed  alowly  but  graduaily  diminished,  and  at 
the  end  of  several  days  the  extract  was  almost  clear.  After  this 
stage  was  reached  the  liquid  again  became  turbid  and  the 
turbidity  increased  for  several  days.  The  second  precipitate 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  crystals  of  tyrosin,  while  some 
leucin  was  ascertained  to  be  in  solution  in  the  mother  liquor. 

The  course  of  action  was  thus  shown  to  be  comparable 
that  taken  by  pancreatic  trypsin. 

Various  forms  of  Bacteria  also  are  known  to  form  proteolytic 
enzymes.  In  1887  Bitter  showed  by  sterilising  a  culture  at  a 
temperature  of  60"  C.  that  one  of  these  organisms  excretes  the 
enzyme  into  the  medium  in  which  it  is  growing.  He  found 
this  treatment  killed  the  micro-organisms,  but  did  not  destroy 
the  enzymes,  which  continued  able  to  liquefy  gelatin  and  to 
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peptonise  albumin.  Hankin  has  extracted  from  the  bacillus 
of  anthrax  {BaciUtts  antkracis)  an  euzyme  which  is  capable 
of  forming  albumoses  from  fibrin.  Several  toxic  bodies  of 
this  class  have  been  traced  to  similar  agency,  an  extract 
prepared  from  the  organisms  being  capable  of  effecting  the 
proteolysis  in  the  absence  of  the  cella  The  ordinary  putre- 
factive bacteria  may  excrete  or  yield  an  enzyme  resembling 
trypsin  in  its  action  on  proteids.  Sirotinin  has  shown  that 
culture  fluids  in  which  certain  microbes  have  been  growing 
have  been  able  to  liquefy  gelatin  after  they  have  been  filtered 
through  porcelain.  The  conditions  of  life  of  these  bacteria 
frequently  influence  the  secretion  of  the  enzyme.  Lauder 
Brunton  and  MacFadyen  found  that  a  particular  microbe 
secreted  a  proteolytic  enzyme  when  it  was  cultivated  in  meat 
broth,  but  not  otherwise.  Indeed  the  secretion  showed  a  very 
definite  relationship  to  the  culture  medium,  having  diastasic 
powers  when  the  latter  consisted  of  starch-paste.  The  two 
enzymes  were  quite  distinct,  the  proteolytic  one  being  most 
easily  extracted  when  present.  Acids  favoured  and  alkalis 
impeded  its  activity. 

Among  the  microbes  which  secrete  proteolytic  enzymes  may 
be  named  four  which  are  well  known.  These  are  Koch's 
cholera  bacillus,  Deneke's  cheese-bacillus,  Finkler's  cholera- 
nostras-bacillus,  and  Miller's  bacillus.  The  enzymes  have  been 
extracted  by  Wood  from  culture  fluids  in  which  the  microbes 
had  grown,  and  which  had  subsequently  been  sterilised  by 
antiseptics.  Wood  found  that  the  enzymes  from  the  different 
bacilli  varied  a  good  deal  in  their  power  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  acid  media,  those  from  Koch's  bacillus  being 
destroyed  by  very  little  acidity,  while  those  from  Finkler's  and 
Miller's  bacilli  could  act  in  distinctly  acid  solutions.  Wood 
noticed  that  the  bacilli  themselves  showed  a  varying  suscepti- 
bility to  acids  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  enzymes. 
Vignat  discovered  that  B.  viesentericus  vulgalus  secretes  a 
peptonising  ferment,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

The  proteolytic  enzyme  in  all  these  bacteria  is  associated 
with  at  least  one  other,  generally  rennet 

Fermi  has  ascertained  that  the  proteolytic  enzymes  secreted 
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by  aevem!  Schizoinycetes  have  the  power  of  liquefying  gelatin, 
and  that  this  coiresponds  to  their  ability  to  form  peptone  from 
tibriii.     Ho  has  found  such  enzj'inea  in  cultures  of  Bacillus 
aubtilii,  B.  anthracis.  B.  megatherium,  B.  pyocyaneita.   Vibrio 
ckoUrae   asiaticae,   V.  Finkler-Prtor,   Micrococcus  prodigiosus, 
M.  ascoformis,  M.  ramosus,  and  a  few  others.     Fibrin  is  dis- 
solved by  these  enzymes  as  well  as  gelatin,  though  with  a  little 
greatiir  difficulty.     Egg-albumin  and  coagulated  serum -albumiu 
are  still  more  resistant,  so  that  the  enzj-mes  hardly  correspond 
to  either  pepsin  or  trypsin.     Indeed  Fermi  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  several  enzymes  exist  in  these  plants,  pointing 
uut  that  they  are  destroyed  at  different  temperatures.     Thus 
ihu  enzyme  of  Micrococcits  prodigiosua  is  unable  to  work 
H  ttiiiipeiatiire  of  55° C,  while  those  of  Bacillus  pyocyam 
B.  aHihntoii  and  Vihrio  Finkler-Prior  are  not  rendered  inaciii 
UU   hutttod   to  60°  C,  65°  C.   and  70' C.   respectively.     Th« 
VUi^iiiuM  ruAemble  trypsin  in  working  most  advantageously 
liuutly  lilkaliua  solutions,  though  they  will  attack  a  solution 
guUUi)  oonlaining  '5  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aui^lher  proteolytic  enzyme  has  been  described  by  Ducli 
wtiu^  it)  asaociated  with  the  digestion  of  casein  or  tyrein  both 
iM  uulk,  and  in  cheese  during  the  operation  of  ripening.  He 
iMVv  >(  (hi!  name  of  casease.  It  is  secreted  by  several  species 
«4  W'kwi'ta  bi-longing  to  the  genus  Tyrotkix,  which  also  contaitt 
^  iVLkUvb  IJwmoiit  euch  as  will   be  described  in  a  subaequt 

■\  i  io  unzj'me  can  be  precipitated  from  a  culture 

•[•ecies  by  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of 

...t  Hilly  on  the  clotted  proteid  produced  by  the 

1,  unchaiigod  casein  of  the  milk,  and  its  action 

1  ih>'  ilinappearance  of  the  opalescence  of  the 

""*;  >'ii»y"n'  beiug  associated  with  it.     This 

■  u(  tliii  h I' pato- pancreatic  secretion  of  Sepia, 

I  .  ilH>ot  "II  milk,   Casease  is  a  tryptic  ferment, 

II  Wii^  formed  among  the  products  of  its 
>^           I   ^k  working  in  the  cheese  it  produces  also 

Jiw*tt>  inyiitiouod  which  occur  together  with 
ii..if    ),(v.«.«  *mA  wv  Mttwablo  to   the   metabolic   activity 
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of  the  micro-organisms.  Weigmann  states  that  cosease  cao 
be  prepared  from  bacterial  cultures,  and  that  when  added  to 
fresh  cheese  it  accelerates  its  ripeDing  just  as  do  the  organisms 
themselves. 

On  a  review  of  all  these  vegetable  proteolytic  enzymes  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  knowledge  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
definite  for  us  to  say  whether  we  have  to  do  with  one  or  many. 
Some  of  them  may  be  peptic  only,  though  it  seems  probable 
that  they  are  all  tryptic.  Those  which  have  been  at  all  ex- 
haustively examined  undoubtedly  carry  the  proteolysis  to  the 
stage  of  crystalline  amides.  We  do  not  yet  know  again  whether 
there  is  one  enzyme  only,  varj'ing  somewhat  in  its  features 
according  to  the  conditions  of  its  eecretion,  or  whether  the 
different  plants  discussed  yield  different  varieties  of  trypsin. 
Bromelin  and  papain  certainly  show  very  little  difference  in 
their  behavipur,  and  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  them  iden- 
tical. For  the  present  however  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  leave 
this  question  undecided. 
I  The  identity  of  the  trypsins  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin 
*  is  not  established.  From  a  consideration  of  the  composition  of 
the  proteoses  and  peptone  formed  during  their  respective  action 
Chittenden  has  concluded  them  to  be  different  bodies.  Speaking 
of  bromelin  he  says,  "  We  are  impressed  with  the  exceptionally 
low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  deutero-albumoae  and  pep- 
tone. In  fact  this  is  so  contrary  to  our  general  experience 
with  digestion  products  formed  by  animal  ferments  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  it  aa  something  peculiar  to  the  vegetable 
ferment.  As  ia  well  known,  secondary  proteoses  and  peptone 
formed  by  the  action  of  pepsin  and  trypsin  usually  show  a  much 
L  lower  content  of  carbon  than  the  proteid  undergoing  digestion. 
I  aa  in  the  bromelin  products,  but  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is 

I  ordinarily  increased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  carbon 

I  The  vegetable  ferment  bromelin  is  peculiar  in  giving  rise  to 
I  secondary  proteoses  and  peptones  with  a  much  tower  percentage 
I  of  nitrogen  than  is  contained  in  the  mother  proteid,  thus  im- 
t  plying  a  cleavage  of  a  nitrogen -containing  radical  as  part  of  the 
I  proteolysis.  This,  if  true,  would  constitute  agoodgroundof  dis- 
I  tinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  proteolytic  ferments." 
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The  transformations  which  atteod  the  digestion  of  fat 
the  mammalian  alimentary  canal  ace  twofold.  A  varial 
quantity  uf  the  fat  of  a  meal  ^considered  by  some  physiologiste 
the  greater  part— appeai-s  suspendtKl  in  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  intestine  in  the  form  of  very  fine  globules  which  show  no 
tendency  to  run  together.  Such  a  condition  constitutes  what 
is  known  as  an  emulsion.  It  is  apparently  a  purely  physical 
condition,  and  the  unaltered  fat  can  be  separated  from  the 
liquid  by  shaking  the  latter  with  ether.  This  Is  the  condition 
in  which  the  fat  remains  permanently  in  milk.  But  beside 
this  physical  change  a  chemical  alteration  also  occurs,  the 
molecule  of  the  fat  being  hydrolysed,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
decomposed  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerin.  How  much  of  the 
fat  undergoes  hydrolysis  is  at  present  chiefly  a  matter  of 
speculation,  many  observers  thinking  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage is  so  changed  and  that  the  greater  amount  is  only 
emulsified  and  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  epithelium  otherwise 
unaltered.  The  two  processes  occur  together  in  the  duodenum 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  emulsificatioo  is  largely 
helped  by  the  coincident  hydrolysis.  A  small  amount  of  soap, 
which  is  formed  when  free  fatty  acid  combines  with  an  alkali, 
materially  accelerates  the  process  of  emulsion.  If  a  neutral 
fat  is  shaken  with  a  dilute  alkali  no  emulsion  occurs,  but  if 
the  fat  is  rancid,  that  is  if  a  tittle  fatty  acid  is  present,  an 
emulsion  is  veiy  readily  produced. 

Claud  Bernard  was  the  first  physiologist  to  point  out 
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in  the  digestion  of  fat  the  pancreatic  Becretion  plays  a  moet 
importaDt  part.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
phenomena  mentioned  occur  under  its  influence,  showing  that 
when  neutral  oil  and  pancreatic  juice  are  shaken  tip  together 
an  emulsion  rapidly  results,  and  further  that  the  action 
of  pancreatic  juice  on  oil  produces  free  fatty  acid.  In  his 
opinion  the  chemical  change  took  much  longer  to  set  up  than 
the  physical  one.  By  many  physiologists  these  have  both  been 
held  to  proceed  from  the  action  of  enzymes,  which  have  been 
called  emulsive  and  saponifying  respectively.  Twenty  years 
after  Bernard  wrote  it  was  established  that  there  is  no  emulsive 
enzyme  but  that  the  emulsion  is  due  to  the  free  fatty  acid  which 
results  from  the  action  of  the  saponifying  one.  Among  the 
workers  upon  whose  investigations  this  view  is  based  may  be 
mentioned  Briicke  and  Gad.  The  enzyme  has  been  variously 
named  by  different  writers,  having  been  called  Pialyn,  Steapnn, 
and  more  recently  Lipase.  The  decomposition  it  sets  up  is 
expressed  in  the  following  equation 

C,H^Ci,H«0,),  +  3H,0  =  C,H,(HO),  -t-  3(C«H»0H0) 

Btearin  glyaerm  stearic  odd 

which  represents  the  hydrolysis  of  stearin,  one  of  the  neutral 
&ts. 

The  enzyme  which,  adopting  the  most  recent  terminology, 
we  may  call  lipase,  can  be  detected  in  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  when  this  is  collected  by  means  of  a  cannula  inserted 

I  into  the  duct  of  the  gland,  or  it  can  be  prepared  from  a  fresh 
gland  by  extracting  it  with  glycerin  or  water.  It  is  important 
to  use  a  neutral  solvent,  as  the  enzyme  is  very  easily  injured  by 
acids.  Lipase  has  also  been  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
where  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  utilisation  of  the  fatty 
reserve-products  which  are  stored  in  many  seeds.  During  the 
germination  of  such  seeds  the  fats  undergo  decomposition  with 
the  liberation  of  free  fatty  acids.  The  process  of  emulsion  does 
not  appear  to  occur  as  it  does  in  animals. 
Lipase  has  a  fairly  wide  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  mammalia  the  great  seat  of  its  formation  is  the  pancreas, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  extract  it  by  either  of  the  methods 
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already  mentioDed,     It  is  said  to  occur  also  in  the  stomach,  but  j 
in  much  smaller  quantity. 

Hanriot,  who  has  detected  its  occurrence  in  the  blood  of 
several  vertebrates,  has  tested  its  action  on  monobutyrin.  He 
says  this  body  is  readily  saponified  by  blood  serum  in  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  solution,  but  a  cautious  addition  of  alkali  ia 
necessary  as  the  action  proceeds,  for  it  is  inhibited  by  the  free 
fatty  acid  produced  as  soon  as  the  latter  reaches  a  certain  per- 
centage. The  serum  loses  its  power  of  hydrolysing  monobutyrio 
if  it  ia  heated  to  90°  C.  _ 

Cohnstein  and  Michaelis  have  also  observed  that  (he  blood  hn  I 
the  power  of  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  fat  of  the  chyle, 
which  they  attribute  to  a  lipolytic  substance  in  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  power  of  hydrolysing  fata  ia  found  also  among  the 
iuvertebrata.  Fredericq  extracted  from  sponges  a  sub^itance 
which  formed  an  emulsion  with  neutral  fats  and  finally  de- 
composed them  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  The  same  body 
is  present  in  Urastei;  one  of  the  Echinodermata ;  also  In  the 
so-called  liver  of  the  spider,  and  of  the  edible  snail,  the  latter  I 
only  containing  it  in  summer.  The  "liver"  of  several  of  tlie  I 
Crustacea  yields  an  extract  which  appears  to  have  a  similar 
action,  as  it  renders  milk  transparent.  The  corresponding  organ 
in  certain  of  the  Cephalopoda  has  the  same  action,  and  it  has 
been  shown  to  hydrol^'se  neutral  fats.  Lipase  has  been  prepared 
from  the  "  liver  "  of  Sepia.  The  eggs  of  several  of  the  Crustacea 
have  also  been  shown  by  Abelous  and  Heim  to  contain  this  as 
well  as  other  enzymes.  ' 

The  presence  of  lipase  in  a  solution,  secretion,  or  cstntot'l 
can  be  tested  by  preparing  an  emulsion  of  a  neutral  oil,  widt 
the  aid  of  a  little  powdered  gum  arabic  and  a  very  little  water. 
The  emulsion  should  then  be  mixed  with  the  extract  and  the 
whole  neutralised  with  care,  as  the  gum  has  sometimes  an 
acid  reaction.  The  whole  may  then  be  digested  at  40°  C. 
together  with  a  minute  quantity  of  neutral  solution  of  Utmas. 
If  the  enzyme  is  present  the  fatty  aqid  it  liberates  from  the  oil 
causes  the  liquid  to  turn  pink  or  red  as  it  affects  the  litmus. 
The  rapidity  of  the  change  of  colour  gives  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  lipase  present. 
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Another  niebbod  which  may  be  used  to  teat  smaller 
quantities  of  solution  is  based  upou  Gad's  experiments  on 
the  spontaneous  emulsions  set  up  when  free  fatty  acids  and 
oil  are  added  in  appropriate  quantities  to  dilute  solutions  of 
carbonate  of  sodium.  In  this  case  a  shaking  is  necessary,  but 
a.  beautiful  emulsion  results  as  soon  as  the  liquids  are  brought 
into  contact.     Gad's  method  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  sodium  solution  of  '25  per  cent,  strength  is  placed 
in  a  series  of  watch-glaaaes,  and  drops  of  oil  containing  dififerent 
percentages  of  fatty  acids  placed  carefully  upon  the  surface  of 
the  alkaline  sulution.  With  a  certain  percentage  of  free  fatty 
acid  in  the  oil,  an  emulsion  at  once  results.  If  the  optimum 
percentage  is  present,  this  emulsion  is  instantaneously  complete: 
with  less  or  more  than  this  amount,  the  emulsion  la  more  or 
less  imperfect.  With  the  percentage  of  sodium  carbonate 
mentioned  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  18^  C.  the  oil  must 
contain  5'5  per  cent,  of  free  fatty  acid  to  give  the  best  results. 
The  emulsifying  agent  in  this  method  is  the  soap  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  free  fatty  acid  with  the  alkali.  In  the 
presence  of  this  no  gum  arable  is  necessary. 

The  formation  of  a  spontaneous  emulsion  is  therefore  a  very 
satisfactory  test  for  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acid.  If  perfectly 
neutral  oil  is  taken  and  digested  for  a  time  with  a  solution 
containing  lipase  the  enzyme  will  set  free  sufficient  acid  to 
make  the  emulsion,  while  the  completeness  of  the  latter  will 
depend  upon  the  proportion  so  liberated. 

This  method  has  been  employed  by  Rachford  in  a  series  of 
researches  upon  the  lipase  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  incidentally 
upon  certain  problems  connected  with  the  digestion  of  fat  in 
the  small  intestine.  Rachford  obtained  his  pancreatic  juice 
by  inserting  a  cannula  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a  rabbit 
and  collecting  the  secretion  which  exuded  therefrom.  He 
mixed  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice  with  twice  its  volume  of 
neutral  olive  oil  in  a  small  test-tube  and  after  shaking  the 
mixture  he  allowed  it  to  settle.  Separation  of  the  two  fluids 
was  almost  immediate.  Then  taking  a  drop  of  the  floating  oil  he 
placed  it  upon  the  surface  of  a  small  quantity  of  25  per  cent 
solution   of  carbonate   of  sodium,   and   noticed   whether  any 
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emulsion  resulted.  After  a  few  minutes'  interval  he 
the  operatioa  and  continued  to  experiment  in  the  same  manner 
for  aome  time.  By  taking  a  series  of  such  observations,  with 
definite  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  after  each,  he  was  able  to 
see  that  the  power  of  forming  an  emulsion  was  gradually 
developed  in  the  oil.  It  follows  necessarily  that  lipase  was 
present  in  the  pancreatic  Juice  and  that  it  gradually  de- 
composed part  of  the  neutral  oil  used  in  the  experiment, 
Rachford  says  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  juice  employed  was 
not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  free  fatty  acid  liberated,  so  that  the 
mixture  did  not  form  an  emulsion  in  the  test-tube. 

The  lipase  of  the  pancreas  does  not  appear  to  be  inhibited 
by  the  free  fatty  acid  as  Hauriot  says  is  the  case  with  the 
enzyme  in  blood.  It  will  decompose  moat  of  the  neutral 
fats,  but  its  action  on  castor-oil  is  comparatively  feeble.  It 
hydrolyses  not  only  the  fats  which  are  Huid  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  but  also  solid  ones,  such  as  spermaceti,  though 
its  action  on  these  is  vei^  slow. 

In  the  process  of  the  digestion  of  fats  in  the  intestine  the 
action  of  lipase  is  complicated  by  the  free  acid  which  the 
chyme  contains  as  it  leaves  the  stomach  and  by  the  bile  which 
is  poured  into  the  duodenum  coincidently  with  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Rachford  found  that  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  an 
equal  volume  of  bile  to  the  extracted  Juice  and  the  oil  in  a 
test-tube  is  to  increase  the  action  of  the  lipase  in  the  proportion 
of  three  and  one-fifth  to  one.  If  '25  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  substituted  for  the  bile  the  action  ia 
materially  retarded.  If  however  both  are  added  simultaneously 
the  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one.  The  influence  of  the  bile  is  chiefly  associated  with  tlie 
glycocholate  of  sodium  which  it  contains.  Rachford  found  the 
action  of  lipase  was  considerably  impeded  by  excess  of  alkali 

The  extent  to  which  lipase  takes  part  in  the  process  of  the 
digestion  of  fat  appears  now  to  be  more  considerable  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  It  has  been  held  by  many  observers  that 
fat  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  epithelium  in  the  form  of  UL^ 
emulsion,  and  that  the  work  of  lipase  is  completed  when  enou^A 
fat  has  been  decomposed  to  form  the  quantity  of  soap  requj 
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to  set  up  Buch  an  emulsion.  Recent  investif^tions  have  led 
many  physiologists  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  view  and 
to  hold  that  the  fate  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fat  is  to  be 
hydrolysed,  and  absiorbed  either  as  free  fatty  acid  or  as  soap. 
The  emulsion  may  then  be  regarded  as  helping  the  further 
hydrolysis  and  saponificatioa.  It  is  however  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
point. 

The  activity  of  lipase  like  thut  of  other  enzymes  is  remarkably 
influenced  by  temperature.  The  optimum  point  for  its  working 
ie  not  that  of  the  body,  as  would  be  expected,  but  55°  C.  It 
has  not  Bo  wide  a  range  as  some  ferments,  being  very  materially 
slowed  by  increaaing  the  temperature  to  60°  C,  and  it  ceases  to 
Ije  active  at  72°  C.  When  the  conditions  are  so  arranged  that 
the  action  is  rapid,  the  amount  of  change  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  lipa.se  present. 

Haoriot  has  published  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  activity  of  lipase  prepared 
from  different  sources.  The  most  interesting  comparison  is  that 
between  the  enzyme  of  the  serum  and  that  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  the  dog.  In  his  researches  he  prepared  solutions 
of  lipase  from  the  two  pources  in  such  a  way  that  under 
Btandard  conditions  they  had  the  same  hydrolyaing  action  on 
monobutyrin  in  the  presence  of  a  little  sodium  carbonate. 
When  his  solutions  were  neutralised  and  left  to  work  for 
20  minutes  the  quantity  of  fatty  acid  liberated  by  the  serum 
was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  set  free  by  the  pancreatic 
solution.  It  appears  therefore  that  aerum  lipase  is  more 
energetic  than  pancreatic  in  the  presence  of  the  products  of  the 
action.  Solutions  of  the  two  lipases  that  showed  equal  hydro- 
lytic  power  at  15°  C.  were  examined  at  different  temptratures. 
Serum  lipase  liberated  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  fatty 
acid  at  30°  C.  and  twice  as  much  at  42°  C.  Pancreatic  lipase 
showed  no  change  of  activity  through  that  range  of  temperature. 
Serum  lipase  retained  its  activity  for  several  months  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  while  the  pancreatic  enzyme  was  inert 
after  a  few  days. 

Hanriot  aays  that  the  lipase  prepared  from  the  serum  i 
a.  r. 
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the  horse  is  materially  assisted  by  weak  alkali.     In  one  ce 
he  found  that  the  presence  of  '2  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate 
increaseii  the  production  of  fatty  acids  fourfold. 

Lipase  exists  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  oils  in  seeds  suggests 
that  a  good  deal  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  stored  in  this  form 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  yotmg  embryo.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
oil  and  starch  seldom  occur  together  in  seeds.  The  trans- 
formations of  the  oily  reserves  in  many  endosperms  during 
germination  are  however  very  quickly  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  starch  in  the  young  plant,  to  which  the  products  of  the 
germinative  changes  have  made  their  way.  The  view  that 
this  indicated  an  actual  transformation  of  oil  into  starch 
was  advanced  by  many  observers,  based  of  course  upon  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  disappearance  of  the  oil  and  the 
formation  of  the  starch.  This  view  was  held  by  Sachs  in  1859 
and  by  other  writers  who  followed  him.  More  accurate  views 
were  introduced  in  1871  by  Miintz,  who  pointed  out  that 
during  germination  a  fatty  acid  appears  in  the  seed,  pointing 
to  a  process  of  hydrolysis  of  the  oil.  Schtitzenberger  in  1876 
showed  that  when  an  oily  seed  is  bruised  in  water,  an  emulsion 
is  obtained  in  which  careful  observation  will  soon  show  the 
presence  of  glycerin  as  well  as  fatty  acid.  He  pointed  to  the 
evident  hydrolysis  going  on  and  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  an 
enzyme.  Detmer  in  18S0  attempted  to  reconcile  the  new 
theory  with  the  old  one  by  the  sugi;estion  that  the  fatty  acid 
arising  during  the  hydrolysis  ia  the  immediate  antecedent  of 
the  starch,  and  put  forward  the  following  theoretical  equation  to 
explain  the  process : 

CisH^O,  +  270  =  2C.H„0.  +  6C0,  +  7H,0. 

It  ia  evident  however  that  no  suggestion  involving  the 
direct  transformation  of  oil  into  starch  ia  at  all  adequate  to 
explain  the  course  of  events,  for  neither  oil  mir  starch  ia 
diffusible,  and  as  the  two  bodies  appear  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  separated  by  a  number  of  cell- membranes, 
there  can  be  no  very  direct  connection  between  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  one  and  the  formation  of  the  other. 
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The  enzjme  whose  presence  was  suggested  by  SchUtzen- 
berger  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  1889  in  the  geiininating 
seeds  of  Ridnus,  the  castor-oil  plaDt.  Some  of  these  seeds 
were  germinated  for  about  n  days,  until  the  embryo  was  of  some 
considerable  size,  its  hypocotyledonary  portion  being  2J  inches 
long  and  a  fair  root  system  developed.  The  endosperm  was 
swollen  and  semi-mucilaginous  in  appearance  where  it  was  in 
contact  with  the  cotyltdons.  Such  endosperms  were  ground  up 
in  a  mortar  with  a  solaiion  containing  5  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride  and  '2  per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide,  the  latter  being 
Dsed  as  an  antiseptic.  After  standing  24  hours  the  liquid  was 
filtered  till  it  was  nearly  clear,  retaining  only  a  slight  opalescence. 
A  thick  emulsion  of  castor-oiI  was  then  prepared  and  a  little 
of  the  extract  carefully  stirred  into  it,  a  little  neutral  litmus 
solution  being  added  at  the  same  time.  A  boiled  control  was 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  the  two  were  placed  in  an  in- 
cubator at  3-5°  C  In  about  hiilf-an-hour  the  litmus  in  the 
unboiled  preparation  began  to  reddc-n,  indicating  the  liberation 
of  fatty  acid.  This  was  extracted  by  shaking  the  digestion  with 
dilute  soda  solution,  wheu  the  acid  formed  a  soluble  soap  with 
the  alkalL  On  decomposing  the  soap  solution  with  a  mineral 
acid  a  quantity  of  fatty  acid  soon  rose  as  a  scum  to  the  surface. 

In  a  subsequent  experiment  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
emulsion  treated  in  the  same  w;iy  was  allowed  to  digest  in  a 
dialysing  tube,  suspended  in  distilleii  water,  The  digestion  was 
carried  on  for  a  week ;  during  this  time  the  reacLion  in  the 
dialyser  became  more  and  more  acid,  while  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  remained  unchanged.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  dialysate  was  concentrated  and  examined  for  the  presence 
of  glycerin,  which  was  detected  in  it  by  the  acrolein  test,  A 
control  experiment  with  boiled  extract,  which  was  carried  on 
side  by  aide  with  the  other,  showed  no  change  of  reaction  and 
no  glycei'in  was  present  in  the  dialysate.  The  experiments 
showed  that  lipase  was  present,  that  it  hydrolysed  the  oil, 
forming  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  the  latter  passing  into  the 
dialysate,  while  the  former  was  not  able  to  do  so.  Many 
subsequent  experiments  confirmed  these  results. 

An  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  lipase  showed  that 
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I '  of  its  wtxkii^  Neatisl  salt  aach  as  sodium  chloride  impeded 
the  WDtbog  at  the  eniyne.  bat  did  not  destroy  it. 

Ijpase  is  present  only  in  the  eAdosperm  of  Rioinus,  the 
embryu  ooataining  aone  "His  is  what  wuold  be  expected,  as 
the  uil  does  not  pa^  froB  the  one  to  the  other  and  the 
carbiTnaceons  food  material  temporarily  appearii^  in  the 
embryo  i»  in  great  part  starch. 

There  appears  to  be  no  lipase  present  id  tfa«  resting  seed  of 
Bicinns,  bni  ground  seeds  when  kept  at  35°  C  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  presence  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  develop  the  power  of 
bydrolysing  oiL  Ad  extract  of  the  resting  seeds,  made  with 
■alt  solution,  and  then  faintly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and 
kept  warm,  also  undergoes  the  same  change.  At  first  quite 
inactive,  it  gradually  develops  the  enzvme,  just  as  the  pancreas 
under  the  same  treatmeut  develops  trypsin.  The  lipase  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  existing  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen  in 
the  resting  seeds,  the  latter  beiug  converted  into  the  enzyme 
when  germination  begins.  The  same  transfomiatioQ  takes 
place  without  acid,  if  an  extract  of  resting  seeds  is  allowed  to 
stand  some  days  under  adequate  antiseptic  precautJona 

The  further  changes  which  the  products  of  hydrolysis  under- 
go may  be  briefly  alluded  to  bera  The  fatty  acid  is  not 
further  affected  by  lipase;  after  a  prulunged  exposure  of  the 
latter  with  ricinoleic  acid  no  change  can  be  detected.  During 
germination  however  the  fatty  acid  does  disappear  from  the 
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cells  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  as  it  cannot  dialyae  through  a 
membraue  it  is  evidently  decomposed.  As  the  germination 
proceeds,  other  acids,  crystalline  in  character,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  cells,  the  quantity  being  approximately 
proportional  to  the  diminution  of  the  fatty  acid.  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  ordinary  oxidative  processes  going 
on  in  the  cells  under  the  influence  of  the  protoplasm  transform 
the  heavy  fatty  acids  into  others  which  can  leave  the  cells  by 
dialysis.  The  glycerin  which  is  the  other  product  of  the 
hydrolyais  may  with  equal  probability  be  looked  upon  as  the 
antecedent  of  some  form  of  sugar,  which  travelling  through  the 
tissue  is  absorbed  by  the  embryo,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
starch  which  the  latter  soon  exhibits  in  its  cells. 

The  existence  of  lipase  was  demonstrated  two  years  later 
by  Sigmund,  who  found  it  in  both  resting  and  germinating 
seeds  of  the  Rape,  the  Opium  Poppy,  Henip.  FIoj-  and  Maize. 
Hia  mode  of  experiment  was  to  crush  the  seeds  with  water,  and 
estimate  the  free  fatty  acid  in  the  resulting  emulsion.  Com- 
paring  the  amount  of  standard  alkali  needed  to  neutralise  part 
of  the  emulsion  immediately  on  crushing  and  a  further  part 
after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  24  hnura  at  30°  C,  he  found  in  all 
cases  a  larger  quantity  was  required  after  the  interval.  Free 
fatty  acid  was  accordingly  developed  on  standing,  and  this  was 
due  no  doubt  to  the  presence  of  lipase.  Sigmund  says  that  the 
resting  seeds  he  examined  contained  a  certain  amount  of  enzyme, 
and  that  this  was  increased  at  the  onset  of  germination. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Sigmund  attributes  the 
power  of  hydrolysing  oils  to  myrosin  and  to  emulsin.  Causing 
what  he  took  to  be  a  preparation  of  these  enzymes  to  act  upon 
olive  oil  in  closed  glass  vessels  at  a  temperature  of  38°  to  40°  C, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  gradual  and  continuous  formation  of 
free  fatty  acid  in  the  mixture,  its  presence  being  demonstrated 
by  both  litmus  and  phenol-phthalein. 

On  looking  over  hia  experiments  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  certain  that  the  results  were  due  to  emulsin  or  to  myrosin  ; 
it  seems  far  more  likely  that  he  was  dealing  with  lipase 
present  in  the  seeds  in  addition  to  the  other  enzytnefl.  The 
occurrence  of  more  than  one  enzyme  in  a  tissue  is  very  common, 
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both  in  vegetable  and  ammal  organisms,  and  many  instaDces 
of  it  have  already  been  given.  Sigmuiid  prepared  his  two 
glucoside- splitting  enzymea  by  bruising  in  water  seeds  of  the 
mustard  in  one  caae  and  of  the  almond  iu  the  other,  and  allowing 
them  to  digest  with  excess  of  water  for  12 — 14  hours.  He 
then  decanted  the  supernatant  fluid  and  added  to  it  an  excess 
of  alcohol.  This  caused  the  formation  of  a  bulky  precipitate; 
removing  the  latter  by  filtration  he  washed  it  with  alcohul  and 
dried  it  at  about  40°  C.  This  method  would  certainly  not 
prepare  any  enzyme  pure ;  his  precipitate  would  cootaia  all  the 
soluble  proteids  of  tho  seed  and  all  the  enzymes  that  might  be 
present.  The  action  of  a  solution  of  this  powder  at  once 
8Uggests  that  it  contained  lipase,  and  the  natural  deduction 
from  the  experiment  would  be  that  mustard  seeds  and  almonds 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  the  oxistonce  of  this 
enzyme  has  been  eBtablished,  rather  than  that  glucoaide-splitting 
enzymes  possess  the  power  of  hydrolysing  oils.  The  consti- 
tution of  oil  on  the  one  hand  and  of  glucosides  on  the  other 
opposes  very  strongly  the  view  that  there  is  one  hydrolytio 
agent  which  is  capable  of  decomposing  them  both. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sigmund  attributes  to  his 
lipase  the  power  of  aphtting  up  amygdaliu  and  salicin.  On  his 
hypothesis  therefore  lipase  and  emulsin  are  pi-actically  tho  same 
body.     This  appears  equally  unlikely. 

The  germination  of  several  oily  seeds  has  been  examined 
also  by  Leclere  du  Sablon,  whose  work  has  embraced  the 
Castor-oil  plant,  Hemp,  CoUa  and  Flax,  besides  one  or  two  less 
conspicuously  of  an  oily  nature.  Du  Sablon  found  the  oil  of 
these  seeds  to  diminish  markedly  during  germination,  and  the 
diminution  to  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  sugar  of 
both  the  cane-sugar  and  glucose  types.  In  his  study  of  the 
processes  of  germination  he  relied  chiefly  upon  analyses  of  the 
cootcnts  of  the  seeds  from  time  to  time.  He  pronounces 
against  the  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  glycerin.  This  however 
is  not  very  surprising,  aa  moat  other  observers  have  shown  that 
no  appreciable  quantity  of  it  ia  present  in  the  tissue  of  the 
seeds  during  the  progress  of  the  germination.     It  should  not 
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however  be  hastily  inferred  that  none  is  ever  formed;  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  it  may  undergo  further  decomposition  as 
fast  as  it  is  set  free.  Du  Sabloo  did  not  attempt  by  any 
method  to  secure  an  accumulation  of  it,  and  hence-his  dental  of 
its  existence  cannot  be  accepted  as  decisive.  He  did  not  attempt 
either  to  bring  about  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  by  any 
extract  containing  lipase,  but  relied  entirely  on  his  analyses. 

In  his  discussion  of  his  results  he  suggests  the  existence  of 
a  modified  lipase  which  sets  free  fatty  acid  from  the  oil,  but  does 
not  liberate  glycerin ;  suoh  fatty  acid  however  represents  but  a 
small  part  of  the  oil  decomposed.  The  glycerin  radical  of  the 
whole  of  the  oil  together  with  so  much  of  the  fatty  acid  as  is 
not  set  free  goes  directly  to  form  aiigars,  of  which  those  of  the 
cane-sugar  type  appear  first  and  give  place  subsequently  to 
those  resembling  glucose,  in  which  latter  form  they  are  ab- 
sorbed. Transitory  starch  also  appears  in  the  seeds  during 
these  changes;  and  ultimately  this  also  is  converted  to  dextrin 
and  sugar. 

Both  the  cane-sugar  and  the  starch  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
aider  as  indications  that  the  oil  is  decomposed  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  required  by  the  young  plantlet,  and  hence  he  regards  them 
as  secondary  and  temporary  reserve-stores.  He  identifies  both 
invertase  and  diastase  as  present  in  the  watery  extracts  of 
his  seeds.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  seed  of  Colza 
(Braasica  oleracea),  he  thinks  the  dextrins  occur  as  inter- 
mediate bodies  between  the  oil  and  the  non-reducing  sugar. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  du  Sablons  views  on 
the  course  of  the  transformation  is  the  great  unlikelihood  of 
fatty  acid  serving  directly  as  an  antecedent  of  carbohydrates. 
No  instance  of  a  similar  transformation  ia  known,  and  no 
laboratory  method  can  at  present  bring  it  about.  The  great 
stress  he  lays  on  the  presumed  absence  of  glycerin  is  also 
noteworthy,  tor  it  is  not  difficult  with  proper  methods  to  prove 
its  occurrence,  as  the  writer  has  already  shown  in  the  course  of 
■k  on  Ricinus,  Its  presence  or  absence  appears  very 
important  as  indicating  whether  or  no  the  enzyme  which  be 
predicates  is  identical  with  lipase. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  P&Msilium.  fflaucum  is  the 
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source  of  several  enzymes.  To  those  already  mentioned,  lipase 
must  be  added.  Qerard  has  found  that  the  watery  extract  of 
this  fungus  is  capable  of  hydrolysing  numobtUyrin,  The  best 
means  of  showing  its  power  is  the  process  of  cultivating  it  in 
Raulin's  fluid  to  which  a  little  monobutjoin  has  been  added. 
Butyric  acid  is  very  quickly  liberated,  just  as  with  Hanriot's 
lipase  irom  blood.  It  may  be  noticed  in  view  of  Sigmund's 
work  discussed  above,  that  Qerard  finds  emulsin  does  not  hydro- 
lyse  monobutyrin. 

The  conclusions  of  Gerard  have  been  confirmed  inde- 
pendently by  Camus,  who  has  also  foujid  lipase  in  another 
fungus,  Aspergillus  niger. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CLOTTING   ENZYMES.      RENNET. 

The  four  enzymes  which  next  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination form  a  group  which  at  first  sight  appears  well 
marked  and  sharply  separated  irom  those  we  have  so  &r 
discussed.  The  prominent  feature  of  their  action  is  that  it 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  semi-gelatinous  clot  or  jelly, 
which  soon  after  its  production  undergoes  a  species  of  con- 
traction or  shrinkage  and  ultimately  becomes  semi-fibrous 
in  character.  Instead  therefore  of  producing  firom  a  primary 
body,  often  insoluble  and  indiffusible,  a  more  freely  soluble 
and  diffusible  material,  they  appear  to  invert  this  order.  In 
two  cases  however  the  clot  or  coagulum  is  accompanied  by 
another  product  more  soluble  than  the  original  one,  or  at  any 
rate  not  less  so.  Another  feature  which  is  common  to  three  of 
them  is  that  the  action  of  the  enzyme  is  peculiarly  associated 
with  certain  compounds  of  Calcium,  in  the  absence  of  which 
^the  clotting  does  not  occur.  It  is  however  not  certain  that  the 
resemblance  in  this  particular  is  more  than  superficial,  for  the 
action  of  the  inorganic  salt  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  have 
been  proved  the  same  in  all  cases. 

One  of  these  enzymes,  generally  known  as  rennet,  occurs  in 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  so-called  fibrin 
ferment,  and  the  ferment  which  is  instrumental  in  causing  the 
formation  of  myosin  in  muscles,  are  only  found  in  the  former. 
The  last  one,  pectase,  is  of  purely  vegetable  origin.  The  three 
first  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  related  to  the  proteolytic 
enzymes :  pectase  is  associated  with  certain  changes  in  the 
materials  which  constitute  the  cell-membranes  of  plants. 
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Rennet  (Lab,  Ghymosin,  Presure,  Rennin). 

The  first  of  these  enzymes  which  we  shall  discuss  is  the' 
Bo-called  Reartet,  which  la  so  largely  employed  io  the  production 
of  cheese  from  milk.  When  a.  small  quantity  of  this  body  is 
added  to  a  relatively  large  volume  of  milk,  the  latter  rapidly 
changes  to  a  stiff  jelly;  after  standing  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
the  jelly  shrinks  somewhat,  and  a  watery  liquid  known  as  whey 
oozes  out  of  it,  and  af^er  a  little  while  a  firm  clot  ia  found 
floating  in  a  quantity  of  the  watery  liquid. 

The  formation  of  this  clot,  which  is  really  the  crude  chi 
or  curd,  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
milk.  This  ia  a  body  which  has  generally  been  called  casein; 
it  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  uucleo-albumins,  but  is  gene- 
rally spoken  of  as  the  principal  proteid  of  the  milk. 

As  it  exists  in  nntk,  casein  can  be  readily  precipitated  from 
solution  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  dilute  acid:  it  then 
separates  ia  a  loose  flocculent  form,  and  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  filtration.  When  so  separated  it  can  be 
redissolved  in  dilute  alkalis  and  again  repreci  pita  ted. 

When  casein  cither  in  milk,  or  in  solution  in  dilute  alkalis, 
is  acted  upon  by  rennet  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
calcium  phosphate,  it  is  at  once  chemically  altered.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  body  which  has  been  named  ti/rein, 
which  is  the  proteid  constituent  of  the  clot.  When  the  whey 
has  separated  out,  it  is  found  to  coutain  a  by-product  having 
properties  resembling  those  of  a  soluble  albumin,  except  that  H 
is  not  made  insoluble  by  boiling.  It  is  consequently  distinok! 
from  the  serum  albumin,  or  lact-albumin,  present  in  normal  mi 
The  formation  of  this  by-product  when  solutions  of  pure 
are  treated  with  reunet  shows  that  it  results  from  the  alteratii 
of  the  casein.  The  clotting  of  milk  by  rennet  is  consequently' 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  precipitation  of  casein  by  acid.  lo 
the  latter  case  the  separated  body  can  be  redissolved  and  is 
found  to  be  unchanged  in  constitution;  in  the  former  case  it 
has  been  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  curd 
(consisting  chiefly  of  tyrein)  and  a  certain  quantity  of  a  variety 
of  albumin.     The  curd  differs  in  composition  from  caaein  hj 
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containing  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  calcium  phosphate, 
which  on  ignition  of  the  proteid  remains  as  ash.  If  this  calcium 
salt  is  removed  from  it  and  it  is  then  dissolved  ia  dilute  alkalis 
it  caDDOt  again  be  clotted  by  rennet  as  precipitated  casein  can. 
Halliburton  suggests  that  it  is  caseate  of  lime. 

The  terminology  in  use  by  various  writers  is  a  little  con- 
fusing. Some  use  the  word  casein  for  the  unaltered  proteid, 
calling  the  proteid  of  the  clot  tyrein,  as  in  the  present  discus- 
sion; others  call  the  last  named  body  casein,  and  apply  the 
term  caseinogen  to  the  natural  proteid,  indicating  that  it  gives 
rise  to  casein. 

The  chief  source  of  rennet  in  the  animal  body  ia  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stotnach,  aud  it  is  present  in  largest  quantity 
in  the  stomach  of  young  animals,  particularly  the  calf.  It  can 
be  obtained  however  from  the  stomach  of  almost  any  animal 
and  may  be  regarded  indeed  as  one  of  the  normal  constituents 
of  gastric  juice.  It  exists  in  the  pancreas  of  several  animals, 
especially  the  pig,  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog  and  cat ;  also  in  the 
human  pancreas.  Halliburton  and  Brodie  found  it  present  in 
pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  the  dog  by  means  of  a  cannula 
inserted  in  the  pancreatic  duct  Edmunds  prepared  it  from 
various  tissues  of  the  mammalian  body,  including  the  testis, 
liver,  lung,  kidney,  spleen,  thymus,  thyroid,  brain,  intestine  and 
ovary,  but  it  was  only  in  very  smalt  amount  in  any  of  these 
organs.  He  also  obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  in  the  blood.  In  animals  belonging  to  groups  below 
the  Mammalia,  Beilger  hati  prepared  it  from  the  stomach 
of  the  codfish,  and  appropriate  treatment  has  shown  that 
it  is  formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  pike.  Roberts  obtained 
it  from  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fowl,  and  Harris  and  Gow 
extracted  it  from  the  pancrea.i  of  the  eagle.  It  is  stated  that  a 
small  amount  may  be  present  in  urine,  but  this  is  probably  an 
indication  of  its  excretion  from  the  body.  It  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  this  will  be  treated  of 
in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent  section. 

The  preparation  of  rennet  in  an  impure  foirn  from  the 
stomach  or  pancreas  is  very  easy.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mince   the  organ   finely,  either  in   the   fresh   state,   or   after 
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dehydmtioD  by  alcohol,  and  then  to  extract  the  pulpy  mass  with 
glyceiin,  water,  or  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  If  the  reaction  of 
the  8o!vent  is  roade  faintly  acid  a  more  active  preparation  is 
obtain€'d  than  if  it  is  perfectly  neutral.  The  most  el 
extractive  is  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  containing  a! 
3 — 10  per  cent,  of  the  salt. 

Mauy  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  enzyme  free 
from  admixture  with  other  ferments  or  with  proteids.  The 
first  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  by  Deschanips  in 
1840,  but  they  were  subse(|uently  shown  to  be  uneuccessliiL 
The  isolation  was  however  carried  out  by  Hammarsten,  who 
published  his  method  in  1872,  It  consists  in  the  first  place 
of  a  fractional  precipitation  of  an  acid  aqueous  extract  of  ibe 
stomach  by  means  of  magnesium  carbonate  or  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  Both  pepsin  and  rennet  are  thrown  down  by 
these  reagents,  but  pepsin  is  precipitated  with  the  greater  readi- 
ness. It  is  possible  therefore  to  free  the  liquid  from  pepsin 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  reunet  remains  in  solution.  Alter 
filtering  this  off,  further  addition  of  the  lead  acetate  throws 
down  the  rennet,  the  process  being  facilitated  by  the  simul' 
taneoua  addition  of  a  little  ammonium  hydrate.  The  precipi- 
tate is  then  filtered  off,  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  aciil  solution,  which  contains 
mere  traces  of  albumin,  is  mechanically  precipitated  according 
to  Brlicke's  method  for  the  separation  of  pepsin,  with  the  aid  of 
cholesterin,  as  already  described. 

This  method  is  useful  in  cases  where  the  rennet  exists  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  it  always  involves  the  loss  of  a  good 
deal  ot  material. 

A  few  years  later  the  rennet  and  the  trypsin  of  pancreatic 
extract  wore  separated  by  Roberts  by  the  following  method. 
A  salt-solution  extract  of  a  pancreas  was  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  kept  for  3  hours  at  40°  C.  When 
neutralised  it  was  found  that  the  trypsin  had  been  destroyed 
while  the  rennet  was  unharmed.  Roberts  says  that  he  found 
that  when  some  of  the  same  extract  was  filtered  through  porce- 
lain under  pressure,  the  rennet  passed  through  the  porL'elain 
and  the  trypsin  remained  behind. 
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Id  1886  a  diSerent  method  was  introduced  io  America  by 
Bliimentha).  Id  his  process,  the  stomach  of  the  calf  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  macerated  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 

i common  salt  of  5  per  cent,  concentration,  kept  at  about  30°  C. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  1  per  cent,  of  mineral  acid  is 
added.  This  produces  a  thick  precipitate  of  mucous  matter 
which  can  be  separated  mechanically,  leaving  the  enzymes  in 
solution.  The  acidity  is  next  raised  to  '5  per  cent.,  and  the 
liquid  saturated  with  powdered  sodium  chloride.  It  is  then 
kept  for  '2  or  3  days  at  25° — 30"  C.  with  constant  stirring, 
and  ihe  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  30° — 35"  C,  After 
standing  for  a  day  or  two,  a  white  flocculent  scum  separates  out 
which  can  easily  be  removed  by  skimming  or  filtration  and 
dried  at  about  28°  C.  This  is  an  amorphous  white  gelatinous 
substance,  greatly  resembling  aluminium  hydrate  in  appearance. 

■  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
l&rming  a  clear  solution.  This  precipitate  is  nearly  pure  ren- 
'  net,  a  small  portion  of  it  readily  inducing  coagulation  in  milk. 

The  mother  liquid  from  which  it  is  removed  has  no  curdling 
action  but  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  peptic  powera 

Blumenthal  says  that  the  same  treatment  will  separate  the 
I  two  enzymes  from  the  so-called  pepsin  essence  of  commerce, 
I  which  is  very  impure. 

Friedburg  found  on  repeating  Blumenthal's  experiments 
I  that  the  prolonged  standing  after  saturation  with  salt  was  not 

■  always  necessary,  but  that  if  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
material  were  used,  the  rennet  separated  almost  immediately. 
He  recommends  its  immediate  removal,  for  on  standing  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  sink  in  the  liquid. 

IUaramarsten  quotes  the  following  reactions  as  characteristic 
of  his  purified  product : — 
(1)     it  does  not  show  the  xanthoproteic  reaction. 
(2)     its  watery  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling. 
(3)    it  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  tannin, 
iodine,  or  normal  lead  acetate. 
(4)    it  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate. 
Friedburg   found    his    product    obtained   by  Blumenthal's 
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The  eflfect  of  heat  on  the  rennet  enzyme  is  to  some  extent 
dependeDt  on  the  reaction  of  the  solution.  Its  optimum  point 
is  about  40°  C.  Neutral  preparations  will  remain  active  after 
a  short  exposure  to  7U°  C,  but  if  kept  lonf^  at  that  temperature 
they  are  rendered  inert.  A  momentary  exposure  to  a  higher 
point  than  this  is  destructive  of  the  enzyme.  If  the  preparation 
contain!^  3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  will  not  survive 
heating  to  63°  C.  Prolonged  exposure  of  such  an  acid  solution 
to  only  40°  C.  ifi  very  deleterious.  The  presence  of  a  little 
alkali  haa  a  similar  influence. 

Rennet  is  active  in  neutral,  or  in  &iDtly  acid  or  alkftl 
BolutioDH.  but  (he  presence  of  only  a  tittle  more  than 
optimum  quantity  of  either  acid  or  alkali  speedily  destroys  the 
enzyme  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Hammarsten  found  that 
clottiug  occurred  must  rapidly  when  a  faintly  acid  extract  was 
used,  and  Ringer  has  couHrined  the  observation,  cam  being 
taken  that  the  acid  wa.1  added  in  insufficient  quantity  to  pre- 
cipiiate  the  casein.  The  clotting  was  not  due  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  casein,  as  the  addition  of  the  same  amount  of 
acid  without  the  rennet  produced  no  effect  upon  the  milk. 
Roberts  says  that  pancreatic  rennet  differs  from  gastric  in  being 
active  in  the  presence  of  larger  amounts  of  alkali.  Alcohol  in 
small  quantities  does  not  injure  the  enzyme,  but  large  quan- 
tities or  prolonged  exposure  destroy  it. 

The   effect   of  neutral   salts  such  as   sodium   chloride,  t 
magnesium  sulphate  in  greater  concentration  than  4  per  o 
is  to  impede  the  action,  but  not  to  destroy  the  rennet.     Sni 
quantities  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  are  beneficial. 

The  action  of  rennet  is  materially  impeded  by  the  preseooS  ■ 
of  peptone  or  some  kinds  of  proteose.  Edmunds  has  published 
an  account  of  some  experiments  on  this  point  which  are  very 
interesting  in  the  light  of  the  effect  of  the  same  proteids  on  the 
process  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  He  mixed  in  several 
tubes  1 0  c.c.  of  milk,  a  varying  quantity  of  Witte's  "  peptone," 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  proteoses,  and  15U  cubic  milli- 
metres  of  a  preparation  of  rennet  and  exposed  them  to  a 
temperature  of  40°  C  In  the  absence  of  any  "peptone" 
clotting  took  place  in  10  minutes ;  with  623  per  cent  present.  ,  _ 
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it  did  Dot  set  in  for  20  minutes ;  with  2*5  per  cent,  no  clot  was 
formed  till  after  4<5  minutes,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  per  cent. 
coagulation  was  delayed  for  several  hours. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  aalts  of  calcium 
play  an  importaot  part  in  the  action  of  this  enzyme.  The  moat 
pronounced  effect  is  produced  by  calcic  phosphate ;  indeed, 
according  to  most  observers,  the  clotting  of  the  milk  will  not 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  this  salt.  The  experiment  can  be 
made  by  dialysing  the  milk  till  all  the  salts  have  disappeared, 
when  rennet  ia  inoperative  upon  it.  The  same  effect  can  be 
seen  when  experiments  are  carried  out  on  a  pure  solution  of 
casein  prepared  by  precipitating  it  from  milk  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  filtering  and  washing  quickly  with  distilled  water.  The 
solution  of  this  in  water  gives  no  clot  with  rennet.  If  however 
it  is  dissolved  in  lime  water  and  the  solution  carefully  neutra- 
lised with  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  a  milky-looking  liquid  is 
obtained  which  behaves  exactly  like  milk  itself,  curdling  indeed 
even  more  readily  on  the  addition  of  rennet.  It  is  noteworthy  in 
this  counectioo  that  cheese  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
calcic  phosphate.  Ringer  states  that  other  salts  of  calcium, 
especially  the  chloride,  can  replace  the  phosphate. 

Hammarsten,  to  whom  our  knowledge  uf  this  peculiar 
behaviour  ia  due.  explains  the  mutual  action  by  saying  that 
the  enzyme  induces  the  conversion  of  casein  into  tyrein,  and 
the  calcic  phosphate  makes  the  latter  separate  out  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  clot  or  cuid.  He  quotes  in  support  of  his  view 
the  following  experiment. 

Some  pure  casein  prepared  as  described  above,  and  ascer- 
tained to  be  ash-free,  was  dissolved  in  dilute  bydric-diaodic- 
phusphate  and  the  solution  divided  into  two  parts,  A  and  B. 
A  was  treated  with  rennet  and  both  were  digested  for  half-an- 
hour  at  30°  C.  A  was  then  boiled  to  destroy  the  enzyme,  and 
B  was  boiled  also  that  the  two  might  be  capable  of  comparison. 
A  quantity  of  the  reunet  solution  equal  to  what  had  been 
added  to  A  was  then  boiled  and  added  to  B.  After  both  had 
been  cooled  the  same  amount  of  citicium  chloride  was  added  to 
each.  A,  in  which  the  rennet  had  acted  for  thirty  minutes 
without  producing  a  visible   change,   at   once   gave   a   thick 
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precipitate  of  tyrein.  B,  in  which  rennet  though  present  had 
been  prevented  from  acting,  remained  unchanged.  The  curd 
appears  to  bt;  thL-refore  not  tyrein,  but  a  compound  of  tyrein 
and  the  calcic  aalt.  Ringer  has  published  an  account  of  similar 
experiments  which  completely  confirm  those  of  Uaromarsten. 

The  part  played  by  calcium  salts  may  perhaps  explain  the 
inhibitory  action  of  peptone.  This  body  can  combine  with  sncb 
salts,  and  it  may  be  that  no  clot  is  formed  owing  to  their  being 
taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  action  by  means  of  such  a  combina- 
tion. The  subject  needs  however  further  research  before  definite 
opinions  can  be  formed  upon  the  point. 

The  proportion  of  water  to  casein  in  the  milk  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  curdling.  Mayer  found 
that  milk  which  gave  a  normal  clot  in  25  minutes  took  30 
minutes  when  a  per  cent,  of  water  was  added  ;  further  addition 
of  water  retarded  it  longer,  and  when  20  per  cent,  had  been 
added  the  time  taken  was  73  minutes,  the  proportion  of  rennet 
and  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  being  alike  in  all  cases. 
The  clot  produced  in  diluted  milk  is  much  more  floccalent  thaa 
a  normal  one. 

The  dilution  of  the  rennet  extract  itself  has  8till  greater 
effect  in  the  same  direction.  Soxhlet  found  that  when  one 
part  of  a  particnlar  preparation  of  rennet  was  made  to  act  upon 
ten  thousand  parts  of  milk,  curdling  took  place  in  40  minutes; 
but  when  the  same  quantity  of  rennet  was  mixed  with  five 
hundred  parts  of  milk,  the  clot  was  formed  in  two  minutes  and 
six  seconds.  From  his  experiments  he  inferred  that  the  time 
taken  to  form  the  clot  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  rennet  used.  When  however  smaller  quantities  of  the 
enzyme  arc  employed,  this  relation  does  not  hold.  The  writer 
found  that  with  a  particular  prepuration  of  the  euzyme  from  the 
germinating  seeds  of  Ricinus,  while  1  c.c.  clotted  5  c.c  of  milk 
in  two  minutes,  '2  c.c.  did  not  produce  its  effect  tilt  after  fotir 
hours.  In  another  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  extract 
was  diluted  so  that  the  total  amount  of  fluid  added  to  the  milk 
in  each  case  was  the  same,  the  same  result  was  obtained.  1  && 
clotted  5c,c  of  milk  in  five  minutes;  •liUcc.  added  to  -87dcia. 
of  water,  did  not  clot  S  cc.  of  milk  till  the  expiration  of  5  j  hooiR. 
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The  character  of  the  clot  depends  also  to  a  lai^e  exteot 
I  upoD  the  source  of  the  milk.  When  cows'  milk  is  eoagnlated 
I  by  rennet,  or  precipitated  by  acids,  the  curd,  or  the  precipitated 
casein,  is  more  solid  than  when  human  milk  is  used.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  true  coagulation,  the  curd 
of  human  milk  always  being  of  a  loose,  flocculent  consistency. 
From  what  has  already  been  said  we  can  see  that  the  solidity 
or  compact  condition  of  the  curd  formed  by  the  rennet  of  the 
etomach  is  mainly  determined  by  three  factors : — 

(1)  The  concentration  of  the  casein  solution. 

(2)  The  amount  of  soluble  calcium  phosphate. 
<3)     The  acidity  of  the  milk. 

Comparing  the  milk  of  the  cow  with  the  human  secretion 
we  find  it  contains  about  twice  as  much  casein,  and  six  times 
as  much  calcium,  while  it  has  about  three  times  the  acidity  of 
human  milk.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  coagulum  should 
be  flocculent  in  the  ca.se  of  the  latter,  while  in  cows'  milk  it  is 
more  compact  and  leathery.  By  dilution  with  water  and 
appropriate  adjustment  of  reaction,  cows'  milk  can  be  so  altered 
that  it  will  coagulate  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  human 
milk.  There  will  always  be  some  diETereuce  between  the  two,  ou 
account  of  the  preponderance  of  calcium  phosphate  in  cows'  milk. 

Rennet  will  induce  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  boiled  milk, 
but  the  curd  is  very  flocculent  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  enzyme  is  needed  for  the  coagulation.  The  alteration  which 
causes  this  difference  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
to  which  the  heating  has  been  carried  and  the  time  the  milk  has 
been  exposed  to  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  action  of  rennet  on  milk 
it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  allude  to  some  theories  of  its  action 
which  have  been  advanced,  but  which  are  now  disproved.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  has  been  that  the  rennet  acted  upon 
the  sugar  of  the  milk,  converting  it  into  lactic  acid,  and  that 
the  separation  of  the  curd  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
Liebig  in  1865  advanced  this  view  and  suggested  that  the 
lactic  acid  neutralised  the  alkali  which  keeps  the  casein  dis- 
solved, thus  precipitating  the  latter. 

Soxhlet  had  a  slightly  different  conception.  He  thought 
o.  F.  16 
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that  the  difference  between  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rannetl! 
and  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  following  upon  its  turning:] 
sour  im  standing,  was  only  that  the  former  took  place 
rapidly.  According  to  him  reunet  transformed  sugar  of 
into  lactic  acid,  and  this  reacting  on  the  alkaline  phosphatie. 
existing  in  milk,  converted  it  into  the  acid  salt.  This  in  tuiuj 
precipitated  the  casein.  Hallier  imputed  the  process  to 
uiicro-organiama  present  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf. 

The  question  was  finally  decided  by  Hammarsten.  Not 
only  did  he  show  that  tyrein  was  essentially  different  from 
casein,  but  he  also  proved  that  the  curdling  was  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  milk,  by  preparing  a 
solution  of  casein  in  the  manner  already  described  and  seeing 
it  clot  in  the  presence  of  rennet.  In  the  method  of  preparing 
casein  which  he  adopted,  the  sugar  of  the  milk  was  left  behind 
in  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the  proteid  was  precipitated. 
Hammarsten's  pure  rennet,  or  lab,  was  further  found  to  be 
quite  without  action  on  milk  sugar,  while  it  clotted  milk  or 
casein  solutions  with  great  rapidity. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  acid  is  negatived  also 
the  fact  that  curdling  can  be  brought  about  quite  oaaily 
faintly  alkaline  solutiona 

Certain  peculiarities  of  the  rennet  prepared  from  pancreat 
sources  have  been  noticed  by  several  observers.  It  has  a1 
been  mentioned  that  Roberts  when  examining  the  proteol; 
effect  of  pancreatic  juice  or  extract  upon  milk  noted  a  curioi 
change  in  its  proteids  which  seemed  to  be  different  from  the 
ordinary  proteolysis  brought  about  by  trypsin.  When  milk 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  for  a  short  time 
and  then  boiled,  the  boiling  caused  a  precipitation  of  the  casein 
in  a  curd-like  form.  Roberts  considered  this  change  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  trypsin.  Subsequent  observers  have 
however  established  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  rennet  which 
is  secreted  with  the  trypsin  in  the  pancreas.  The  product 
differs  from  tyrein  in  not  separating  out  as  a  curd  at  the 
ordinary  lempcratui'e.  Roberts  called  it  vietacasein,  and  the 
name  ban  been  retained  by  subsequent  observers.  It  can  be 
separated  from  milk  that  haa  been  subjected  to  the  action  uf  a 
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small  quantity  of  pancreatic  rennet,  being  thrown  down  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Rodium 
chloride.  It  differs  from  casein  in  turn,  in  that  it  will  not  give 
a  clot  when  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  rennet. 

The  conditions  that  lead  to  its  formation  are  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  milk  over  the  rennet  solution.  Too  little  of  the 
latter  must  be  added  to  bring  about  the  ordinary  clotting  and 
then  metacasein  appears  to  be  formed  instead  of  tyrein.  The 
by-product,  or  whey-proteid  already  mentioned,  is  formed  simul- 
taneously with  the  metacasein. 

Halliburton  and  Brodie  draw  a  distinction  between  gastric 
and  pancreatic  rennet  which  has  not  been  noted  by  previous 
observers,  Accordiug  to  them  the  clotting  indicated  by  pan- 
creatic rennet  is  not  a  true  coagulation,  but  a  precipitation 
which  takes  place  in  the  warm  bath  at  35' — 40°  C.  The 
precipitate  is  finely  granular,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye.  On  cooling  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  sets 
into  a  coherent  curd  which  can  be  again  broken  up  by  warming 
to  35'  C,  when  the  granular  condition  returns  and  the  milk 
appears  fluid.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times.  Halliburton 
and  Brodie  call  the  proteid  in  this  condition  "pancreatic  casein," 
and  they  say  it  can  be  converted  into  tyrein  by  gastric  rennet. 

Rennet  does  not  appear  to  be  stored  in  the  cells  of  either 
gastric  or  pancreatic  glands  in  a  condition  in  which  it  will 
elTect  coagulation,  but  rather  to  occur  in  the  form  of  an 
antecedent  body  or  zjTnogen.  This  baa  been  established  by 
Hammarsten  and  subsequently  by  Langley.  The  latter  physio- 
logist examined  the  gastric  glands  of  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  mole, 
and  frog;  also  the  oesophageal  glands  of  the  latter;  none 
contained  rennet,  but  the  zymogen  was  present  in  them  all. 
The  zymogen,  like  that  of  trypsin  or  pepsin,  can  be  converted 
into  enzyme  by  warming  it  for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  dilute 
acid.  Langley  found  that  the  zymogen,  like  the  rennet  itself, 
is  destroyed  by  keeping  it  for  a  few  minutes  at  38°  C.  in  the 
presence  of  05 — 10  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate. 

In  addition  to  mammalian  sources  Hammarsten  found  that 
rennet  zymogen  exists  in  the  gastric  glands  of  certain  fishes, 
among  which  the  Pike  is  conspicuous. 

16—2 
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Vegetable  Rennet. 

The  existence  of  rennet  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  1: 
noted  by  many  observers  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Linnieus  stated  that  the  power  of  curdling  milk 
was  known  iu  his  day  to  exist  in  the  leaves  of  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  and  that  certain  of  the  Lapland  tribes  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  always  used  them  for  that  purpose.  Prior 
in  his  Popular  Navies  of  British  Plants  speaks  of  a  curious 
property  of  Oalium  verum,  which  was  noted  by  MatthioH  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  of  it,  "  Galium  iude  nonien  sorti- 
turn  est  suum  quod  lac  coagulet."  In  West  Somersetshire  and 
certain  parts  of  Herefordshire  this  property  of  Galium  verum  is 
atill  recogoised  and  it  is  customary  for  dairymen  to  put  the 
plant  into  milk  to  set  the  curd  ready  for  cheese -making.  The 
active  principle  seems  to  be  located  in  the  flowers,  though 
the  whole  plant  is  used.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our 
other  native  species  of  Galium  do  not  appear  to  contain  the 
enzyme. 

Many  other  observations  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
made  by  various  investigators,  Pfeffer  says  that  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  is  employed  in  the  Italian  Alps  by  the  peasantry  to 
prepare  curd  from  milk.  Darwin  noticed  that  the  secretion  of 
the  glands  of  Drosera  not  only  digested  proteids,  but  curdled 
milk  as  well.  The  association  of  rennet  with  a  proteolytic 
enzyme  is  very  often  met  with.  Baginsky  found  that  it  was 
present  in  the  juice  of  the  papaw  (Carica  Papaya)  which  we 
have  seen  is  especially  rich  in  vegetable  trypsin.  Martin 
confirmed  Baginsky's  observation  in  the  coui-se  of  the  researches 
which  we  have  already  discussed.  Chittenden  has  shown  that 
rennet  exists  side  by  side  with  bromelin  in  the  juice  of  the 
pine-apple,  but  is  associated  with  a  different  proteid,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Rennet  has  a  very  curious  distribution  in  some  plants.     It 

is  found  in  the  bast  of  the  stem  bundles  of  Clematis  Vitalba, 

and  in  the  petals  of  the  artichoke  (Cynara  acolyraus),  neither 

of  which  localities  would  appear  likely  ones  for  an  enzyme. 

The  most  constant  situation  for  vegetable  rennet  appears 
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to  be  the  fruit  and  seed  of  the  plaut ;  at  any  rate  it  is  these 
regions  which  furnish  moat  instances  of  its  occurrence.  It  is 
more  frequently  present  in  the  seed  than  the  fruit. 

A  very  active  preparation  can  be  made  from  the  pericarp  of 
the  fruit  (pepo)  of  the  singular  plant  known  as  "  Naras,"  which 
is  met  with  in  very  dry  desert  places  in  Namaqua  Land  and 
Whalfish  Bay  in  South  Africa,  Naraa  {Acanthosicyoa  korrida) 
is  a  typical  creeping  desert  plant,  of  very  wiry  habit  and  well 
furnished  with  spines.  It  has  squamiform  leaves  which  are 
very  quickly  deciduous,  and  while  they  are  attached  to  the  stem 
they  are  closely  adpressed  to  it,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it 
appears  to  be  leafless.  There  are  two  sharp  spines  at  the  base 
of  each,  which  do  not  fall  off.  The  flowers  are  developed 
without  stalks  between  these  spines  and  therefore  in  the  aicils 
of  the  frequently  abortive  leaves.  The  fruit  is  an  almost 
globular  pepo  with  a  hard  tough  skin  enclosing  a  very  pleasant 
acid  pulp  something  like  that  of  an  orange,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  seeds  are  embedded.  Though  the  pulp  ia  very 
palatable,  strangers  eating  it  are  often  very  singularly  and 
painfully  afi'ected  by  it.  It  is  said  to  produce  an  almost  in- 
tolerable itching  of  the  anua.  The  rennet  is  confined  to  the 
succulent  parts  of  the  fruit,  the  seeds  strangely  being  without 
it.  The  enzyme  is  not  destroyed  by  drying  but  can  be  pre- 
served almost  indetiuitely  by  exposing  the  pulp  to  the  sun. 
Like  other  enzymes  it  is  destroyed  by  boiling.  According  to 
Marloth  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent,  strength.  It  is 
developed  only  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

In  seeds  rennet  seems  to  be  of  very  common  occurrence. 
Its  preparation  from  this  source  was  first  successfully  carried 
out  by  Lea,  who  found  it  in  the  resting  seeds  of  Witkania 
coagtilans,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  Solanaceae,  which  grows 
freely  in  Afghanistan  and  Northern  India.  Withania  has  a 
capsular  fruit  containing  u  large  number  of  small  seeds  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the  ground  seeds 
by  means  of  glycerin  or  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  common 
salt.  It  is  however  much  contaminated  by  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  seed-coats,  which  dissolves  in  the  extracting  liquid, 
causing  it  to  have  a  dark  brown  hue.     Its  activity  is  about  the 
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Tbe  writer  ha«  met  with  rennet  in  tbe  seeds  of  i>ster« 

Stramonium,  Pisum  sativum,  Lupinus  hirgutva,  and  Ridmma 
communit;  iu  the  two  former  in  the  resting,  and  in  the  two 
latU'r  in  tbe  (germinating  condition.  Tboagfa  in  Bidntn  it 
doen  not  esixt  in  tbe  retrting  «tate,  tbe  seed  oontains  a  jjmafgea. 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  readily  develops  the  milk- 
cnrdling  property  on  being  wanned  with  dilate  Mnds.  TTw 
rennet  it«elf  can  be  extracted  from  the  germinating  seeds  hj 
either  salt-aolotion  or  glycerin.  It  exists  in  the  endospenn, 
in  close  association  with  both  lipase  and  trypsin.  There  is 
generaHy  a  considerable  quantity  present,  or  it  has  very 
energetic  powers:  in  one  experiment  a  glycerin  extract  curdled 
two  and  a  half  times  tt«  volume  of  milk  in  .5  minutes.  The 
ealt-solution  extract  acts  more  slowly  than  tbe  glycerin  tme, 
sodium  chloride  beiug  a  hindrance  to  the  activity  of  rennet  as 
it  is  to  trypsin.  Diiferent  seeds  however  contain  very  varying 
(jnantities  of  the  enzyme. 

Ricinus  rennet  is  capable  of  acting  in  either  acid,  neutral, 
w  alkaline  solutions.  Too  great  a  degree  of  acidity  obscures 
ihe  action,  as  the  acid  itself  tends  to  precipitate  the  casein  of 
th^  milk. 

In  the  germinating  lupiu  seed  rennet  exists  side  by  side 
with  trypsin,  but  there  is  much  less  of  it  present. 

Tht'  fiiiyme  exists  also  in  many  of  the  more  lowly  forms  of 
ttltuita.  Ilwclaiix  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  produced  by 
iwvvrttl  of  the  filamentous  fungi,  and  many  micro-organisms 
w,<tfri.>h*  it  Tht'  bacilli  examined  by  Wood  which  we  have  seen 
uwthiM'  ^ivtivlytic  enzymes  also  furnish  rennet.  That  two 
MMViitoa  MTi^  prt^<eut  in  the  secretion  from  these  plants  is  shown 
by  thvir  did^r^nil  powers  of  resisting  different  destructive 
tVi^ttutlM.  SVheu  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  gradually 
u*U4vMMi4{  ({uiuitititw  of  mineral  or  organic  acids  the  power  of 
«buu  liisHppMits  before  the  destniction  of  the  rennet^— 
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while  when  carbolic  acid  is  used  the  reverse  is  the  case,  Vignat 
has  shown  that  rennet  exists  in  Bacillus  ■mesentericua  vulgatus, 
Bide  by  side  with  four  other  enzymes.  Conn  separated  the 
rennet  from  the  proteolytic  enzyme  in  some  of  these  Bnjrilli  by 
a  method  resembling  those  already  described.  He  mixed  the 
secretion  of  the  microbes  with  milk  and  allowed  coagulation  to 
take  place,  The  clot  was  then  broken  up,  shaken  well  with 
distilled  water  and  the  whole  tillered  through  porcelain.  Sul- 
phuric acid  was  added  till  the  liquid  contained  ■!  per  cent.,  and 
it  w,ia  then  saturated  with  sodium  chloride.  A  white  granular 
k>oking  scHjn  floated  to  the  surface,  which  on  removal  was 
found  to  be  almost  pure  rennet,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  being 
left  in  solution  in  the  brine.  Conn  found  that  the  rennet 
enzyme  was  secreted  most  plentifully  by  the  microbes  when  the 
culture  of  the  bacillus  was  carried  out  at  about  20°  C,  while 
the  proteolytic  one  preponderated  if  the  temperature  was  main- 
tained at  about  35"  C. 

The  action  of  rennet  is  most  probably  proteolytic,  but  the 
details  of  its  action  are  still  very  obscure.  That  it  splits  up 
the  casein  seems  probable  when  we  consider  the  coincident 
appearance  of  the  whey  proteid  and  the  tyrein.  Neither  of 
these  bodies  however  falls  into  line  with  the  course  of  proteolysis 
carried  out  by  pepsin  or  trj-psin,  and  the  relation  of  the  two 
gi-oups  of  enzymes  must  at  present  be  left  undecided.  Nothing 
at  all  is  known  at  present  as  to  its  action  in  the  course  of 
vegetable  metabolism.  Its  constant  occurrence  in  the  stomachs 
of  young  animals  whose  chief  food  is  milk  points  to  its  being 
of  use  in  the  preliminary  digestion  of  proteid,  but  why  the  clot 
'  rennet  should  be  more  beneficial  from  this  point  of  view  than 
a  precipitation  of  the  casein  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  obscure.  It  may  be  however  that  the  combination  of  proteids 
with  small  quantities  of  free  acid  which  is  known  to  take  place 
in  the  stomach  would  delay  the  acid  precipitation  so  long 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  milk  might  make  its  way  out 
of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  unchanged. 
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THK  CLOTTING  ENZYMES  (continued). 
THEOMBABE,   {THROMBIN),   THE   FIBRIN-FERMENT. 


TuE  phenomena  which  are  noticeable  when  mammalian 
blood,  freshly  drawn  &oin  an  animal,  is  collected  in  suitable 
veHselB,  have  received  the  name  of  coagulation.  The  blood, 
preferably  drawn  from  an  artery,  leaves  the  blood-vessel  in  a 
prfectly  fluid  condition;  after  an  exposure  of  a  minute  or  two 
to  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  collecting  receptacle  it  becomes 
vincid  and  gradually  sets  into  a  firm  jelly.  After  some  hours 
low  liquid  exudes  in  drops  from  the  surface,  and  gradually 
1  in  quantity  till  the  jelly,  now  become  much  firmer, 
ing  in  a  considerable  biilk  of  the  liquid.  The  e:tudation 
fiuid.  known  as  serum.,  is  due  to  a  shrinkage  of  a 
D  constituent  of  the  jelly  which  thus  squeezes  out  of  itself 
e  liquid  part,  leaving  a  firm  clot  of  a  leathery  consistency. 
B  of  a  deep  red  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  in  it 
,  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  mechanically 
in  it  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  change 

originally  supposed  that  the  coagulation  or  formation 

due  to  ft  mechanical  coherence  of  the  corpuscles. 

'«tt  W  aeen  to  run  together  and  form  rouleaux  when  a 

Jtntrd  with  water  or  a  weak  solution  of  common 

ftuder  the  microscope.     It  was  first  shown  by 

hMX  the  process  is  independent  of  the  presence 

i;scle6  and  is  due  to  the  separation  of  a  peculiar 

from  the  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinia. 
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This  aubslance  is  now  called  fibrin,  and  coagulatinn  is  known 
to  result  from  ita  formation  from  some  antecedent  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  The 
separation  of  this  anteeedeut  of  fibrin  was  attempted  in  18.59 
by  Benia.  He  saturated  the  liquor  sanguinis  with  sodinni 
chloride  and  obtained  a  sticky  precipitate  of  a  proteid  nature. 
When  this  was  separated  from  the  liquid  and  redisaolved  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  same  salt,  the  solution  underwent  coagula- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  normal  blood.  Denis  called  his 
precipitated  proteid-matter  plaamine.  A  little  later  Schmidt 
showed  that  certain  serous  fluids  that  would  not  clot  spoD- 
taneonaly  could  be  made  to  do  so  by  adding  serum  to  them. 
From  one  of  these,  hydrocele  fluid,  he  prepared  by  Denis" 
method  a  proteid  which  he  called  fibrinogen.  Tlie  serum  which 
Bet  up  the  coagulation  in  the  hydrocele  fluid  yielded  another 
proteid  when  similarly  -saturated.  Schmidt  called  this  fihrino- 
plastin.  Neither  serum  nor  hydrocele  fluid  will  clot  spon- 
taneously, nor  will  solutions  of  the  precipitates  obtained  from 
thorn  in  this  manner.  The  mixed  liquids  or  the  mixed  solutions 
of  their  saturation  precipitates  will  however  give  a  true 
coagulum.  Schmidt  fouud  that  the  formation  of  the  clot 
depended  on  the  presence  of  a  third  factor  which  was  present 
with  his  fibrino-plastio  when  prepared  by  saturation  of  the  serum 
with  salt.  When  this  proteid  wa.'^  prepared  by  passing  a  stream 
of  COa  through  considerably  diluted  serum,  ita  solution  did  not 
always  cause  clotting  wheu  added  to  a  solution  of  fibrinogen. 
Schmidt  held  that  the  presence  of  this  third  body  was  necessaiy 
for  the  interaction  or  union  of  the  other  two.  He  sought 
for  it  in  the  serum,  and  in  1872  separated  it  in  a  crude 
condition  by  jjrecipitating  the  proteids  of  the  serum  with  a 
large  exces.?  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  was  allowed  to  stand 
under  alcohol  for  a  long  time  till  the  proteids  were  rendered 
almost  entirely  insoluble ;  it  was  then  separated  by  decantation 
or  filtration  and  dried.  A  watery  extract  of  the  powder  so 
produced  was  found  to  be  capable  of  bringing  about  coagulation 
in  such  of  his  preparations  of  fibrinogen  as  would  not  clot 
spontaneously.  Schmidt  gave  this  third  factor  the  name  of 
^rin- ferment.      His   fibrino-plastin    was   subsequently   named 
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parafflobulin  or  eei-um-globulin,  its  reactions  showing  that  like 
fibnnof;;en  it  was  a  member  of  the  globulin  class  of  prot«id& 
Schmidt  explained  coagulation  by  saying  that  these  two  glo- 
bulins interacted  with  each  other  under  the!  influence  of  the 
fibrin-ferment  to  form  fibrin. 

Some  years  later,  Hammarsten  showed  that  the  presence 
of  serum -global  in  is  not  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fibrin, 
but  that  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  process  can  be  sustained 
by  other  substances,  such  as  calcium  chloride  and  impure 
casein.  Se  mm -globulin  itself  when  pure  is  without  effect 
Ho  was  thus  led  to  the  view  that  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  fibrin-terraent  upon  fibrinogen  only,  under^ 
certain  favourable  conditions,  which  are  usually  realised  in  tl 
presence  of  serum -globulin. 

The  process  of  the  coagulation  of  shed  blood  is  thua  founct 
to  be  a  ferment  action,  and  the  fibrin-fennent  has  within  the 
past  twenty  years  been  the  subject  of  much  careful  investigation. 
It*  behaviour  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  group  of 
enzymes,  more  closely  approaching  rennet  than  any  other  so  far 
discovered.  It  shows  the  same  depeudence  upon  temperature 
iw  iht*  other  enzymes,  having  a  minimum  activity  at  a  very  Io«r 
)>oiiit,  rising  thence  to  an  optimum  at  about  38° — 40°  C,  and 
boin);  dt-Btroyetl  at  about  50°  C  It  does  not  apparently  enter 
iiiliii  thu  reaction  by  uniting  with  fibrinogen,  nor  does  it  undergo' 
dontniction  in  the  course  of  its  activity.  The  decompoaitionj 
It  Mcta  up  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  appears  to  behave  afterl 
tho  niuniitir  of  rennet,  decomposing  the  fibrinogen  with  the; 
liiiumtiiiii  of  an  insoluble  proteid,  fibrin,  and  a  soluble  one  of., 
{(liibiitiii  ehamctor  which  remains  in  solution.  This  decompo- 
ojliiih  roitullM  ibo  formation  of  tyrein  and  the  whey  proteid. 

Wo  have  Hoen  that  the  fibrin  ferment,  which  has  recently 
\a.'v\\  naiuuil  thvomhaw,  or  thrumbin.  was  originally  prepai-ed  by 
Ali<Kmidi<r  Huliinidt  ti-om  defibrinitted  blood  or  from  the  seniat' 
whlitli  i»tpivi'u|.t.'N  out  from  a  normal  clot.   This  is  nut  howei 
tally  iMWHililo  Huiii'ct',  for  it  maybe  obtained  with  equal  ease  andl 
lu  inucli  givttlor  amount  from  the  fibrin  which  is  formed. 
ludimtU'ii  of  thin  fact  wof  fir^t  obtained  in  1835  by  Buchaaao,! 
who  foiuiii  that  both  hydrocele  and  pericardial  fluids,  which  s 
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not  spontaneously  coaguUble,  would  pi-oduce  a  clot  on  the 
addition  of  some  fibrin.  Buchanan  diluted  blood  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  thereby  delaying  the  process  of 
coagulation,  and  causing  the  clot  when  formed  to  be  of  a  loose 
fibrous  character.  The  fibrin  could  be  removed  from  the  blood 
as  it  was  formed  by  stirring  the  latter  constantly  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs  to  which  the  fibrin  adhered.  Buchanan  called  bis 
preparation  "  washed  blood  clot."  Many  years  later  Garagee 
ascertained  that  the  washed  blood  clot  when  extracted  with 
a  Rolntion  of  sodium  chloride  containing  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  salt,  jielded  a  very  active  ferment.  Subsequently  other 
observers  showed  tbat  normal  fibrin,  obtained  from  blood  with- 
out dilution,  yielded  an  equally  active  extract.  The  thrombaae 
can  consequently  be  prepared  from  the  fibrin  of  the  clot  or  from 
the  serum  which  exudes  from  it  after  standing. 

Thrombase  doe.n  not  exist  in  normal  blood  before  coagulation 
has  taken  place.  If  blood  is  shed  from  a  vein  or  artery  directly 
into  alcohol  and  subsequently  treated  in  the  way  Schmidt 
treated  his  serum  or  defibrinated  blood,  the  solution  or  extract 
of  the  precipitated  proteids  will  not  cause  coagulation  of  serous 
fluids.  The  appearance  of  the  thrombase  appears  to  be  almost 
coincident  with  the  act  of  coagulation.  Schmidt  stated 
that  just  at  this  moment  there  occurs  a  disintegration  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  and  suggested  that  this  was 
the  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  the  enzyme.  This  ia 
supported  by  an  earlier  observation  of  Buchanan  that  when 
coagulation  is  retarded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  red  corpuscles 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  before  it  takes  place,  the 
supernatant  plasma,  known  as  the  huffy  coat,  yields  a  more 
active  "  washed-blood-clot "  than  the  rest  of  the  blood.  This 
huffy  coat  contains  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  leucocytes, 
which  sink  much  more  slowly  than  the  red  corpuscles.  He 
therefore  conclmled  that  the  power  of  the  washed  clot  to  set  up 
coagulation  depended  on  its  cellular  elements. 

The  nature  of  the  fibrin-ferment  as  obtained  from  the  two 
sources  mentioned  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  same. 
When  prepared  by  Schmidt's  method  it  seems  improbable  that 
it  is  of  a  proteid  nature,  as  all  the  proteids  of  the  blood  he  used 
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may  be  supposed  tu  be  coagulated  and  rendered  insoluble  by  a 
prolonged  expfjsiire  to  the  aetion  of  the  alcohol,  As  extracted 
from  fibrin  however  it  appeara  likely  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
globulins,  proteids  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  or  other  neutral  salts.  There  i»l 
reaaon  to  think  however  that  the  difference  la  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  Schmidt  says  he  never  obtained  his  ferment  free 
fi-om  proteids,  and  he  found  it  most  active  when  the  admixture 
with  proteid  was  greatest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
hia  proteids  were  not  completely  rendered  insoluble  by  the< 
alcohol.  He  says  moreover  that  he  was  never  able  to  obtain' 
his  fibrino-plastin  (serum  globulin)  free  from  ferment. 

These  considerations  ted  most  observers  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  ferment  was  proteid  in  nature  and  was  closely 
associate*!  with  the  eerum-globulin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  globulins  are  always  precipitated  or 
coagulated  by  being  heated.  Heat  coagulation  of  a  proteid 
nuist  not  be  confused  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or  of 
milk,  aa  it  only  indicates  a  conversion  of  the  proteid  Into  a 
pKCulinrly  insoluble  fonu  and  not  the  formation  of  a  clot.  It 
la  It  little  unfortunate  that  the  same  term  is  applied  to  two 
ili[|i<r»nt  processes.  When  an  albumin  or  a  globulin  in  solution 
In  hi'iiU'd  to  a  temperature  usually  about  70"  C,  it  is  converted 
inl'ii  till!  insoluble  body  in  question,  which  is  known  as  coagulated 
finihiii.  Schmidt  says  tbat  when  aqueous  solutions  of  his  fer- 
in«<n1'  wKiv  boiled  they  did  not  throw  down  any  of  this  proteid, 
ihiiUKh  tlie  spocilic  action  of  the  enzyme  was  destroyed  at  a 
ti)tiipiu'ntuit>  of  70°  C.  The  same  observation  was  made  by 
Hht'i'lilnii  lion,  in  conjunction  with  the  writer,  in  the  course  of 
ntutin  i>«|H>rlini'ntH  made  upon  the  preparation  of  thrombaae 
t'huii  flhnii, 

'Wv  vit'W  ihul  the  enzyme  is  a  proteid  was  very  strongljr 
iii')|mI  by  lUlllbiirtoii,  wlm  prepared  it  from  the  leucocytes 
tht'  lyui|ihalii>  glandH.  He  associated  it  with  a  particul 
(K'utvid.  n\w\\  h'M<nil>ling  Mtnim -globulin,  but  differing  from  tl 
luttM'  iu  H  ttiw  |uii-lti'ulart>,  one  of  which  is  its  heat-coagulati< 
ju'iut.  'Chtt  <,<hHiigi>  »ii  lieating  iu  o — 10  per  cent,  sodiui 
uhliiridu    Miihitiiiiia    takim    place   at   60 — (J.i°  C,   while   senii 
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globiilin  is  not  affected  below  75°  C.  HalliburtoH  originally 
called  this  proteid  "  cell-globulin." 

The  probability  that  the  serum -globulin  and  the  ferment 
are  distinct  is  confirmed  by  Hammarsteu's  statement  that  he 
obtained  from  hydrocele  fluid,  which  is  not  spontaneouly  coagu- 
lable,  a  pure  paraglobulin,  (serum -globulin)  which  was  free  from 
ferment  and  which  had  no  fibrino-plastic  activity. 

In  serum  obtained  from  a  normal  clot  these  two  globulins 
exist  together,  and  the  presence  of  two  rather  than  one  escaped 
detection  until  Halliburton's  researches. 

More  recently  Halliburton  has  found  reason  to  doubt  that 
bis  cell-globulin  is  a  true  proteid,  as  it  leaves  on  gastric 
digestion  a  residue  of  nuctein,  a  body  coutairiing  phosphorus. 
In  his  latest  work  he  includes  it  in  a  group  of  bodies  allied  tu 
proteids  and  known  aa  vucleo-proteida.  Pekelhaiing  has  come 
independently  to  the  same  view.  Halliburton  says  further  that 
vhen  thrombaae  is  prepared  according  to  Schmidt's  method, 
it  gives  reactions  which  show  that  it  belongs  to  this  group. 
Thrombase  is  therefore  a  nucleo-proteid,  or  is  associated  very 
closely  with  such  a  body. 

The  story  of  the  coagulation  of  shed  blood  is  however  much 
more  complicated  than  would  appear  from  what  has  ao  far 
been  advanced.  It  is  found  that  by  many  methods  it  may  be 
very  greatly  delayed  or  alk>gether  inhibited.  It  may  be  hin- 
dered considerably  by  keeping  the  shed  blood  al  a  very  low 
temperature,  the  blood  of  the  horse  being  peculiarly  susceptible 
his  influence.  If  the  blood  when  shed  is  at  once  mixed 
with  strong  solutions  of  various  neutral  sails  it  will  remain 
fluid  for  a  veiy  long  time,  the  most  efficient  salts  being  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium  or  sixlium.  On  copious  dilution,  so  as 
to  make  the  percentage  of  nnlt  very  small,  coagulation  slowly 
takes  place.  If  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  peptone,  which 
is  very  largely  mixed  with  protoowm,  is  injected  into  the  veins 
of  a  dog  previously  narcotiMKl  with  chloroform,  and  the  blood 
then  withdrawn  from  the  animal,  il  remains  fluid  indefinitely, 
In  some  cases  the  same  rexult  followH  when  solution  of  peptone 
)  added  to  the  blood  as  it  is  being  shed.  If  an  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  head  and  pharynx  of  the  common  leech  is  mixed 
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with  shed  blood,  the  process  of  clotting  does  not  take  pli 
This  extract  contains  a  pcctiliar  proteose.     Other  methods 
maintaining  its  fluidity  when  shed  will  be  referred  to 
quenily. 

Blood  kept  fluid  by  such  methods  yields  thus  ditferent* 
plasmas  which  are  not  spontaneously  coagulable  but  which  fay 
different  treatment  can  be  made  to  yield  a  clot.  These 
generally  referred  to  as  "  salted  plasma,"  "  peptone-plasma^* 
"  leech-ex ti-act  plasma,"  etc. 

The  influence  of  the  inorganic  salts  present  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  coagulation.  If  blood  is  kept  fluid  by  any  of 
the  methods  in  vogue  and  dialysed  till  quite  free  &om  salts, 
coagulation  can  be  induced.  Of  all  the  salts  present  in  tl 
plasma,  the  compoimds  of  calcium  invite  particular  attentit 
It  was  first  demonstrated  by  Bi-Ucke  that  the  ash  of  fibrin 
always  contains  this  metal  in  some  combination.  The  wril 
found  in  1884  that  fibrin  prepared  by  whipping  blood  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate  which  can  be 
extracted  by  appropriate  means.  A.-^  already  slated  Hani- 
marsten  showed  that  calcium  chloride  could  take  the  place  of 
paraglobulin  in  aiding  the  action  of  thrombase. 

The  writer  found  in  1S85  that  when  a  salted  plasma  was 
diluted  so  that  its  normal  coagulation  took  place  in  about  an 
hour,  it  could  be  made  to  clot  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  calcium  sulphate  solution.  The  salted  plasma 
itseif  of  course  contained  some  of  the  enzyme,  the  action  of 
which  was  temporarily  inhibited  by  the  magnesium  sulphate 
used.  Addition  of  calcium  sulphate  to  a  serous  fluid  such  as 
hydrocele  which  contains  no  ferment  caused  no  coagulation. 

The  conclusion  was  obvious,  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
thrombase  was  dependent  upon  a  calcium  salt,  possibly  the 
sulphate,  for  its  manifestation. 

This  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  depriving  horse's  blood  of 
its  salts  by  a  long  process  of  dialysis,  which  was  carried  out  in 
tubes  surrounded  by  ice.  When  the  blood  of  the  horse  is 
mcuntained  at  a  temperature  of  0"  C.  as  already  stated,  coagu- 
lation may  in  favourable  cases  be  indefinitely  postponed.    After 
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a  long  period  of  dialysis  all  the  salts  were  removed  except 
sodium  chloride,  the  presence  of  which  is  neceseary  to  keep 
the  globulins  from  precipitatioD.  This  was  therefore  kept  in 
the  blood  by  causing  the  dialysis  to  take  place  into  "6  per  cent. 
Bodiiim  chloride  solution.  Such  plasma  removed  from  the  ice 
and  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  refused  to  clot, 
either  with  or  without  dilution.  On  the  addition  of  a  little 
solution  of  calcium  sulphate  solution  clotting  speedily  took 
place.  Precipitation  of  cailcium  sulphate  from  the  blood  by  the 
addition  of  barium  chloride  materially  hindered  coagulation 
but  did  not  altogether  prevent  it.  It  seemed  from  these 
experiments  probable  that  calcium  sulphate  was  a  necessary 
,  fiictor  in  the  process.  Its  removal  by  barium  chloride  was  not 
I    complete. 

In  188S  Arthus  and  Pages  diucovered  that  coagulation  may 
be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  mixing  the  blood  with  a  0'2 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  oxalate.  This  reagent  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  calcium  salts  and  thereby  removes 
nearly  all  that  metal  from  the  liquid.  It  is  much  the  beat 
i  priK;ipitant,  as  no  other  throws  the  calcium  out  of  solution  to 
so  great  an  extent. 

It  is  stated  by  Schafer  that  even  oxalated  plasma  slowly 
coagulates,  so  that  even  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
calcium  insoluble  does  not  entirely  prevent  its  interaction  with 
fibrinogen. 

Other  observers,  especially  Ringer,  have  found  that  other 
salts  of  calcium  than  the  sulphate  are  able  to  cause  coagulation 
in  salted  plasmas.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  chloride 
and  the  phosphate.  Neither  acts  however  so  rapidly  as  the 
sulphate.  Whether  the  latter  is  the  actually  interacting  body 
must  be  left  at  present  uncertain,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  for 
the  blood  contains  sulphates  of  other  metals,  which  would 
cause  the  formation  of  calcic  sulphate  on  addition  of  any  other 
soluble  calcium  salt.  The  occurrence  of  calcium  sulphate  in 
fibrin  may  be  remembered  in  this  connection. 

The  theory  of  coagulation  already  stated  needs  amplifying 
in  the  light  of  these  facts ;  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into 
fibrin  occurs  only  under  the  influence  of  ceri^ain  salts  of  calcium. 
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THl'  part  played  by  the  salt  of  calcium  is  at  present  etilt  ol^l 
wcure.    When  we  consider  that  calcium  ie  alwaj-s  present  in  thel 
ash  ot*  fibrin  it  seems  at  first  sight  very  possible  that  the  latter  ] 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  fibrinogen  and  either  calciitni 
or  some  compound  of  it,  and  that  the  work  of  the  thrombase  ia 
to   secure   their  combination.     But   experiment   and   anal^iuE 
alike  negative  this  supposition.     With  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fibrinogen  in  a  solution  the  weight  of  fibrin  formed  does  noti 
vary  with    the   amount  of  calcium  salt  introduced.     A  veiyj 
small  quantity  induces  coagulation,  and  a  larger  quantity  doesl 
no  more.     Haniuiarsten  has  shown  recently  thai  fibrinogen  an<l  1 
fibrin  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  calcium,  so  that  th6| 
latter  cannot  be  a  calcium  compound  of  the  former. 

From  the  experiments  already  referred  to  the  writer  i 
led  to  advance  the  view  that  the  thrombose  might  exist  in  tba  1 
blood  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  I 
the  calcium  salt  it  might  be  converted  into  the  active  ensyma.  J 
He  was  unable  however  to  obtain  any  evidence  in  aiipport  of  this 
hypothesis.  Moi-e  recently  the  same  view  has  been  put  forwatd 
by  Pekelharing,  who  has  been  able  to  bring  forward  some 
experiments  which  tend  to  e^itablish  its  accuracy.  He  has 
prepared  from  various  foims  uf  cxtra-vaKcuIar  plasma  a  sub- 
stance which  possesses  no  fibrino-plastlc  properties,  but  which 
by  treatment  with  a  salt  of  calcium,  acquires  the  power  of 
setting  up  coagulation  in  solutions  of  fibrinogen.  This  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  identical  with  Halliburton's  so-called  "  cell- 
globulin,"  which  is  really  a  nucleu-proteid,  as  already  shown. 
Hammarsten  also  has  shown  that  the  nucleo-proteid  can  be  pre- 
pared froui  plasma,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  acting  as  a  fer- 
ment until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  soluble  salts  of 
culcium.  Pekelharing  has  suggested  that  the  interaction  of 
the  calcium  salt  with  the  nucleo-pri>teid  zymogen,  which  has 
been  called  prutkrombiv,  is  really  a  union  of  the  two,  but 
this  view  has  not  at  present  met  with  general  acceptance  by 
physiologists. 

Thronibase  is  thus  aeea  to  possess  the  properties  of  i 
t-nzyme.     Its  activity  shows  the  same  dependence  on  tempei«>fl 
turn  that  has  been  noted   in   the  casee  of  the  other  solubl 
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ferments  which  have  so  far  been  discusaod.  A  very  small 
quantity  will  induce  clotting  in  a  very  large  amount  of  blood, 
the  time  it  takes  to  bring  about  the  change  being  approxi- 
mately in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  present.  It  exists  in 
the  living  body  in  the  state  or  condition  of  a  zymogen,  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  its  mode  of  conversion  from  the  latter,  calcium  in 
one  or  other  of  its  combinations  being  necessary  for  the  trans- 
formation. The  reason  why  the  interaction  of  the  two  does  not 
normally  take  place  in  the  living  blood-vessels  haa  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Thrombase  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  It  shows  a  very 
great  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  certain  neutral  salts. 
Its  action  is  impeded  by  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and 
sodium,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  the  chloride  of  the  latter  metal. 
Coagulation  is  almost  entirely  inhibited  by  soluble  oxalates, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  aided  conspicuously  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  calcium,  especially  the  sulphate;  indeed  the  action 
of  the  enzyme  is  only  possible  in  their  presence.  Whether  all 
these  affect  the  formation  of  thrombase  from  its  zymogen,  or 
whether  they  influence  rather  its  activity,  are  points  which 
are  still  matters  of  controversy.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  the  salts  of  calcium  are  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion rather  than  the  working  of  the  enzyuie. 

According  to  Dastre  a  neutral  reaction  is  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  exhibition  of  ita  activity.  Indeed  he  says  that 
when  working  with  any  artificial  plasma,  neutralisation  always 
accelerates  coagulation,  Haramarsten  found  that  the  neu- 
tralisation of  many  serous  transudations  not  spontaneously 
coa^lable,  often  led  to  the  formation  of  a  clot 

The  action  of  thrombase  ia  inhibited  by  certain  organic 
bodies,  of  which  the  chief  are  certain  albumoses  or  peptones. 
The  secretion  of  the  buccal  glands  of  the  leech  also  prevents  its 
action. 

The  reason  of  the  inhibitory  effect  of  some  of  these  bodies 
has  been  ascertained.  The  soluble  oxalates  form  a  compound 
with  the  calcium  which  is  insoluble  and  which  consequently 
withdraws  this  metal  in  great  part  from  the  solution.  Schafer 
has  shown  that  this  removal  does  not  in  all  cases  prevent  the 
o.  F. 
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ultimate  clotting  of  the  plasma.  The  interactiou  bi 
tween  the  oxalates  and  the  Roiubie  calcium  salts  does  not  el 
the  total  removal  of  the  latter.  When  two  soluble  sails  whiolr 
can  exchange  their  metals  with  one  another  are  mixed  in  a  solo- 
tion,  the  interchange  between  them  is  never  complete,  but  takes 
place  up  to  a  certain  point  at  which  a  dynamical  iKiuilibrium  is 
reached  between  all  four  of  the  possible  combinations.  Tbis^ 
point  will  vary  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of 
originally  interacting  bodies,  but  the  interchange  is  never 
complete  unless  one  of  the  new  products  is  withdrawn 
fast  08  it  is  formed.  Even  on  the  addition  therefore  of  consider- 
able excess  of  the  oxalates,  some  soluble  salt  of  calcium  will 
remain.  This  agrees  with  Schafer's  observation  that  the 
of  coagulation  is  ^ery  materially  postponed  but  not  altogether^ 
prevented. 

The  action  of  peptone  and  leech-extract  is  considered  by 
some  physiologists  to  be  of  the  same  order.     They  hold  that 
these  bodies  enter  into  combination  with  the  calcium  salts,  and 
so  prevent  the  formation  of  the  enzyme.     It  is  noteworthy  tl 
if  a  stream  of  carbon -dioxide  is  passed  through  a  peptoni 
plasma  which  is  not  spontaneously  coagulable,  it  soon  cl 
The  carbon-dioxide  appears  to  break  up  the  union  between 
peptone  and  the  calcium  salt,  and  so  restores  the  conditi* 
necessary  for  clotting.     Addition  of  more  calcium  salt  to 
peptone- plasma  will,  in  like  manner,  enable  coagulation  to 
place. 

Other  physiologists,  with  less  probability,  attribute  to 
peptone  or  albumose  a  power  of  destroying  the  enzyme  t 
gethcr.     Dickinson  claims  that  this  is  undoubtedly  the  efT< 
of  the  leech-extract. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  explain  the  inhibitory  efTaeS 
of  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates.  It  seems  probable  thai 
they  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  enzyme  and  not  with  th*^ 
calcium  salt.  Sodium  chloride  in  excess  may  be  supposed  to 
act  like  the  oxalates,  but  much  less  completely,  calcium  chlorido 
being  soluble. 

A  further  condition  of  the  action  of  thrombose  is  that 
blood  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  body.     In  some  way 
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other  the  blood  in  the  living  veseek,  or  the  vessels  themselves, 
either  destroy  it  or  altogether  inhibit  its  action.  Most  ob- 
servers have  found  that  the  injection  of  a  powerful  ferment- 
extract  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal  does  not  produce  any 
intravascular  clotting,  even  if  considerable  quantities  are  used 
and  if  soluble  salts  of  calcium  are  simultaneously  introduced. 
Hallibuj'ton  says  that  if  very  large  quantities  of  thrombase  are 
injected  into  the  vessels,  the  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly  than 
normal  blood  when  it  is  subsequently  withdrawn.  There  appears 
to  be  a  destruction  of  the  enzyme  on  its  introduction  into  the 
body.  Such  a  destruction  moreover  may  be  nomially  taking 
place  in  the  blood.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  source  of 
the  enzyme  is  the  leucocytes  of  blood  or  lymph.  Schmidt  was 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  its  formation  was  the  disintegration 
of  these  leucocytes,  which  he  found  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
blood  is  shed.  As  these  cells  are  continually  being  decomposed 
in  the  living  body,  we  must  suppose  that  they  do  not  under 
these  conditions  form  thrombase,  or  that  it  is  destroyed  as  soon 
as  formed,  or  that  the  living  blood  or  the  vessels  in  which  it 
flows  prevent  the  action  of  the  enzyme  ou  the  fibrinogen. 
The  absence  of  coagulation  cannot  be  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
calcium  salts,  for  the  mere  shedding  of  the  blood  cannot  a£fect 
the  amount  of  these  which  it  contains.  The  observation  of 
Schmidt  that  when  normal  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  alcohol, 
no  enzyme  can  be  extracted  from  the  precipitate  which  is 
formed  in  the  spirit,  suggests  that  an  actual  destruction  of 
thrombase  takes  place  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  action  of  thrombase  on  fibrinogen  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  rennet  on  casein.  In  both  cases  we  have  the 
formation  of  a  very  insoluble  body,  which  constitutes  the  solid 
matter  of  the  clot,  together  with  the  appearance  of  a  soluble 
proteid  which  appeal's  to  be  formed  simultaneously.  Denis 
found  that  when  a  solution  of  his  "  plaamine "  coagulated,  a 
new  proteid  substance  was  present  in  the  solution.  He  gave 
it  the  name  of  "  fibrine  soluble,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  normal 
fibrin  of  the  clot.  Hammarsten  has  observed  that  the  decom- 
position is  attended  by  the  appearance  of  this  new  body,  which 
he  says  is  a  globulin  coagulating  when  heated  to  64°  C.     More 
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recently  Arthus  has  confirmed  the  observation.  He  finds  that 
in  an  oxalated  plasma  the  weight  of  fibrin  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  soluble  salt  of  calcium  is  less  than  the  weight  of 
the  fibrinogen  which  can  be  obtained  by  heating  an  equal 
volume  of  the  plasma  to  the  point  at  which  this  proteid  is 
precipitated,  and  is  therefore  considerably  less  than  the  total 
weight  of  the  fibrinogen  present,  for  many  observers  have 
noticed  that  this  proteid  does  not  all  separate  out  when  ita 
solutions  are  heated  to  56°  C.  If  this  observation  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  there 
must  be  a  splitting  or  decomposition  of  the  latter.  Coagulation 
cannot  therefore  be  due  to  a  combination  of  fibrinogen  with 
calcium ;  a  conclusion  which  we  have  seen  already  to  be  reached 
by  a  different  method  of  experiment. 

Besides  being  obtainable  from  the  serum  and  fibrin  of  shed 
blood,  thrombase  can  be  prepared  from  many  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  Halliburton  has  extracted  it  from  leucocytes  from 
lymphatic- glands,  from  the  glands  themselves,  from  the  thymus, 
and  from  the  stromata  of  the  red  corpuscles.  He  says  that  a 
ppoteid  which  can  be  obtained  from  muscle-juice,  to  which  ho 
has  given  the  name  myosinogen,  has  precisely  the  same  action 
on  diluted  salted  plasma  as  his  cell-globulin  or  uucleo- proteid 
has,  though  ho  hesitates  to  identify  it  with  fibrin- ferment. 
Buchanan  found  that  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  setting  up  clotting  in  serous  fluids  that 
were  not  spontaneously  coagulable.  He  instances  muscle, 
connective  tissue,  and  certain  parts  of  the  central  nervona 
system.  Pckclharing  has  prepared  a  nucleo- proteid  from  muscles 
by  macerating  them  in  a  '25  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  extract  till  a  precipitate 
falls.  He  says  this  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood  if  it  is  in- 
jected into  a  vein. 

The  question  of  intravascular  clotting  and  its  relation  to 
thrombase  ta  still  very  obscure.  Though  most  observers  agree 
that  the  injection  of  a  very  active  preparation  of  the  ferment 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  an  animal  is  not  followed  by  coagulation 
of  its  blood,  some  exceptions  have  been  noticed. 

Edelberg  has  shown  that  intravenous  injection  of  Schmidt's 
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fibrin-ferment  may  produce  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
vena  cava,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  General  intravascular  clotting  may  be  caused  by  the 
injection  into  the  vessels  of  cert^n  proteids  which  were  first 
prepared  by  Wooldridge  and  named  by  him  "tissue  fibrinogeiia." 
These  now  appear  to  be  nueleo-proteid  bodies,  comparable  with 
Pekelharing'a  product  obtaiaed  from  muscle,  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  prothrombin  which  can  be  prepared  from  plasma  and 
other  sources  as  already  described.  If  these  bodies  are  injected 
rapidly  in  large  quantity,  almost  instantaneous  coagulation  of  j 
the  blood  takes  place.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  injection  ia 
caiTied  out  slowly  and  not  much  of  the  nueleo-proteid  is  in- 
troduced, the  blood  becomes  less  coagulable.  The  nature  of  the 
changes  which  are  thus  set  up  and  their  relation  to  the  form- 
ation or  the  action  of  throrabase  need  further  investigation. 
Schafer  suggests  that  when  these  nucleo-p  rote  ids  are  either 
naturally  formed  in  circulating  blood,  or  are  artificially  in- 
jected into  the  vessels,  they  tend  to  interact  at  once  with  the 
calcium  salts  of  the  plasma  and  to  form  thrombase,  intravascular 
coagulation  being  the  result.  It  is  difficult  however  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  observation  that  the  injection  of  active 
thrombase  into  the  vessels  generally  fails  to  produce  such 
coagulation. 

Crusiacean  Fibrin-ferment. 

A  coagulation  which  somewhat  closely  reaemblea  that  of  the 
blood  of  Vertebrate  animals  can  be  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  haemolymph  of  many  of  the  decapod  Crustacea,  the  most 
convenient  animals  for  examination  being  the  lobster  (ffowMtriM 
mdgarie),  the  crab  (Carcinus  nuBnas),  and  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water cray-fiehes.  The  fluid  in  question,  which  is  often  spoken 
of  as  blood,  is  of  a  very  pale  red  colour  or  nearly  colourless.  It 
is  somewhat  opalescent  bova  the  presence  of  numerous  amoeboid 
corpuscles. 

When  this  blood  or  hsemolymph  ia  shed  from  the  animal 
and  collected  into  a  vessel  it  very  quickly  forms  a  clot  in  which 
the  appearance  of  a  network  of  fibres  can  be  traced.  The  clot 
very  soon  contracts  and  squeezes  out  a  clear  fluid,  which  i 
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3  the  form  of  a  jelly.     The 
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of  coagulation  appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  clot 
only  being  fibrous.     The  translueency  of  the  second  jelly-like 
coagulum  shows  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  entangled 
in  the  first  fibrous  formation.     After  a  few  hoars  the  second  J 
clot  also  shrinks   and   squeezes   out   a   liquid   which   has  no  I 
farther  power  of  coagulating,  but  which  is  the  serum  of  the  I 
blood. 

It   was   originally  held   that   the   two  clots  had  diSereaVfl 
origins ;  that  the  first  was  made  up  of  the  corpuscles,  whiokff 
were  thought  to  coalesce  together  after  the  manner  of  th&, 
Plasmodium  of  a  Myxomycetous  fungus,  while  the  second  i 
due   to   the   formation   of  a   true   fibrin,  identical   with  that 
produced   in   the   blood   of  the   Vertobrata      This   view    was 
advanced  by  Fredericq  and   supported  by  Geddes  and  other 
vmters. 

Other  observers  suggested  that  the  second  process  was  only! 
a  continuation  of  the  first  and  that  both  were  due  to  a  normaj 
formation  of  fibrin,  the  chief  difference  between  the  clots  b 
that  the  earliest-formed  fibrin  entangled  the  cells  or  leucocyt 
in  its  fibrils  as  they  were  produced.     The  accuracy  of  this  viei|! 
was   established   in    1885   by  Halliburton,  who  made  a  ' 
complete   examination   of  the  blood  or  hcemolymph  and  tlu 
phenomena  of  its  coagulation. 

The  blood  contains  two  principal  proteids,  one  of  which  i 
a  fonn  of  fibrinogen  which  diffei-s  but  little  from  the  fibrinogi 
of  the  blood  of  the  Vertebrata ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat  highet 
heat- coagulation  point,  remaining  unaltered  up  to  a  tempen 
ture  of  (iS"  C.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride  untB 
the  liquid  is  saturated  by  the  salt.  Except  for  thi»  poculiarim 
it  can  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  exactly  the  sam 
way  as  the  fibrinogen  of  the  higher  animals.  When  extracto 
from  the  blood  and  dissolved  in  a  dilute  salt-solution  it  a 
undergo  coagulation  on  the  addition  of  a  little  thrombase,  pre 
pared  from  the  blood  of  a  vertebrate  animal. 

The  process  of  coagulation  presents  the  same  features  and 
peculiarities  which  are  found  in  connection  with  the  same 
phenomena  in  the  blood  of  the  Vertebrata. 
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It  can  be  delayed  or  prevented  by  appropriate  addition  of 
neutral  sails  such  as  inagneHium  sulphate  to  the  blood  as  it.  is 
shed.  Usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt  must  be 
employed.  It  is  affected  by  cold  in  the  same  way  as  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  of  a  vertebrate  animal. 

The  correspondence  in  behaviour  with  ordinary  salted 
plasma,  and  especially  the  reaction  with  thrombase,  suggests 
that  the  coagulation  of  crustacean  blood  is  due  to  an  enzyme, 
and  the  first  occurrence  of  the  fibrin  in  direct  relationship  with 
the  leucocytes  points  to  the  latter  bodies  as  its  probable 
source. 

Halliburton  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  these  points 
and  found  that  the  results  bore  out  the  conclusions  suggested. 
He  was  able  to  prepare  an  enzyme  from  either  the  blood  or 
the  serum  separated  out  from  it  after  coagulation.  He  used 
Schmidt's  method  of  preparation,  and  found  that  either  the 
powdered  precipitate  or  an  extract  of  it  was  easily  able  to  set 
up  coagulation  in  a  solution  of  crustacean  fibrinogen.  He 
ascertained  moreover  that  the  enzyme  which  he  thus  prepared 
was  so  much  like  thrombase  as  to  be  able  to  cause  coagulation 
in  a  salted-plasma  prepared  from  the  blood  of  a  cat,  and  in  a 
solution  of  fibrinogen  prepared  from  hydi'ocele  fluid. 

Halliburton  says  that  the  amoeboid  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  the  source  of  the  enzyme,  but  he  does  not  quote  any 
experiments  which  definitely  lead  to  that  conclusion.  Hardy 
has  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of 
corpuscles  which  the  blood  of  the  Crustacea  contains  and  among 
them  he  finds  some  pale  ones,  oval  in  shape,  which  contain  a 
small  number  of  fine  granules.  When  these,  which  occur  in 
considerable  numbers,  are  watched  under  the  microscope  they 
show  some  very  peculiar  features.  From  each  a  number  of  fine 
pseudopodia  are  shot  out  with  some  suddeuness  and  little 
portions  of  the  protoplasm  travel  rapidly  along  them,  and  burst, 
after  swelling  up  to  form  a  kind  of  vesicle.  The  pseudopodia 
vary  in  number  and  in  shape ;  indeed  the  protoplasm  of  the 
surface  of  the  cell  sometimes  swells  and  hursts,  without  any  for- 
mation of  ihem  at  all.  These  changes  are  associated  mth 
remarkable  alterations  of  the  nucleus  of  tlie  corpuscle.     Hardy 
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«  ftfann-ferment  with  them,  on  account  of  the  fact 

j^M"**  fitt  v<aly  ones  which  are  disintegrated  at  all  rapidly 
^^^^betfag  of  the  blood.    He  says  that  there  is  a  marked 
HiaAMee  w  time  between  their  solution  and  the  solidifi- 
t  «f  1^  ylfcsma,  and  that  substances  such  as  very  dilute 
» «f  H^nsi  which  keep  the  corpuscles  from  exptodiDg, 
idbMI  Ibe  same  degree  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
I  to  the  fine  granules  descnbed  as  appearing 
1  shows  that  if  the  cells  are  prevented  from 
t  wf  wltilv  the  granules  are  allowed  bo  dissolve  out  of 
_  "      "  e  onset  of  coagulation  corresponds  with  the  time 

J  IJLi  iiii  fcint"  of  these  granules  from  the  corpuscles.     There 
fr  <tw  *  MrtUB  amount  of  evidence  that  these  explosive  cor- 
I  ocwte  a  form   of  fibrin-ferment,  which   is   probably   , 
*ilh  throtubase  prepared  from  the  higher  animals. 
TW  w<^uUti>.>ii  as  we  have  said  is  seen  to  take  place  in  tWQ  J 
4|WW^  lt>v  first  of  which  is  almost  instantaneous  and  results  i 
iK  IIm  cotiHiHclitt  being  enclosed  in  threads  uf  dbrin. 
MtUN4  W  ^i)t'  1^'  ^h''  rupture  of  the  explosive  cells  and 
I^MHtkui  of  thi'ir  fcmieut,  which  causes  the  very  rapid  f<M! 
vit   the    tibrin,   the   coagulation    taking    place   befor 
a   i4'  (hf   libtfrated   ferment   can   go  on  to  any   gref 
^Wwt.       I'h*   tiontraction   of  the   fibrin   threads   of  the   clo( 
kittt    what   plnfiniH   ha^^   not   coagulated   and    at   tin 
>  ilio  ftirun'iit  Hprciids  more  fully  through  the  liqui^ 
li^^x"   ikitf  M<oo>li<l  tflower   phase   of  the   coagulation 
AHKwutfh  thtf  two  coHgula  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  quite  distinel 
IhVM*  i'M'h  ottitfr  it  M  vory  doubtful  whether  the  second  procet 
IN  ii\'%  a  i^mttnimlioii  of  the  first  one  without  any  break  arm 
utMiui'tiiui.  Rt  ihti  moat  oaruful  efforts  to  extract  the  first  clotj 
UvUt  Vhv  lt«|Utd  bt'furc  the  fonnation  of  the  second  have  be^J 
WnWvl^  «H»uiv.>*J\ll. 

Mi/oni»  -/e  nneiit. 

'lHt\'  Kt'ittatixu  of  myiitiin,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ons< 
*4  vinyt  HHtfli*.  i»  a  pheuomonoii  which  presents  many  featuratl 
itt  (.vwtutuu  with  thv  furiiiatiun  of  fibrin  in   the  blood.     The  I 
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similarity  of  the  two  pi-ocesses  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kilhne, 
who  worked  with  the  muscles  of  frogs,  and  by  Halliburton, 
whose  experiments  were  conducted  on  i-abbits,  cats  and  pigeons. 
Both  observers  were  able  to  prepare  from  muscles  by  strong 
pressure  a  liquid  or  plasma  which  quickly  became  gelatinous 
in  consistency  and  formed  a  clot.  On  standing  the  clot  shrank 
and  separated  from  a  fluid  comparable  to  senim.  It  was 
necessary  in  making  the  experiments  to  cairy  out  all  the 
operations  at  a  very  low  temperature,  scarcely  above  0°  C. 

The  two  clots,  obtained  from  blood  and  muscle  plasma 
respectively,  differ  however  considembly  in  appearance  and  ia 
properties.  While  that  from  blood  ia  stringy  and  its  fibrin 
portion  almost  insoluble  after  its  formation,  that  from  muscle  is 
gelatinous  and  soft,  and  readily  dissolves  in  salt  solutions  of 
moderate  concentration.  The  substance  which  is  formed  and 
which  is  comparable  to  fibrin  is  known  as  mt/osin. 

Halliburton  showed  a  further  difference  between  the  two  in 
that  the  salt  solution  of  myosin  can  be  made  to  clot  a  second 
time  with  comparative  ease.  In  some  cases  he  found  that  the 
process  of  redissolution  and  recoagulation  could  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  A  salt  solution  extract  of  rigid  muscles, 
in  which  the  myosin  had  been  formed  before  their  removal 
from  the  body,  behaved  similarly. 

When  a  muscle  plasma  is  prepared  by  squeezing  it  from  a 
fresh  muscle  carefully  freed  from  blood  and  manipulated  at 
0°  C,  it  can  be  kept  fluid  for  a  long  period  in  the  same  way  as 
blood  plasma  by  admixture  with  neutral  salts,  magnesium  or 
sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  being  most  advantageoua 
If  such  a  salted  plaama  is  diluted,  coagulation  slowly  takes  place. 

The  coagulation  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme  which  is 
present  in  the  muscle,  and  which  according  to  Halliburton  can 
be  extracted  from  it  by  the  following  method  ;— 

Muscle  is  allowed  to  undergo  rigor  and  is  then  minced 
finely  and  kept  under  absolute  alcohol  for  a  long  time.  The 
small  pieces  are  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  powdered.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  the  powder  contains  the  ferment. 

If  such  an  extract  is  added  to  a  diluted  salted  plasma 
which  normally  clots  in  12  hours,  the  coagulation  takes  place 
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in  less  thaii  one  quarter  of  the  time.    Addition  of  the  powdered 
muscle  substance  produces  &  similar  effect. 

The  myoain-forment  is  associated  with  a  proteid  which  has 
the  properties  of  a  deiitero -proteose,  and  whicli  can  be  extracted 
from  the  muscle  plasma  or  from  coagulated  muscle  kept  for  a 
long  time  under  alcohol.  Halliburton  is  rather  inclined  to  the 
view  that  this  substance  is  itself  the  enzyme,  much  aa 
contends  the  nuclco- proteid  or  cell-globuHn  already  described 
the  fibrin -ferment. 

This  enzyme  is  i^uite  distinct  from  the  fibrin-ferment,  not 
being  able  to  cause  coagulation  of  salted  blood  plasmas ;  nor  can 
fibrin -ferment  set  up  clotting  in  muscle  plasma.  They  differ 
moreover  in  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  destroyed ;  while 
thrombose  is  decomposed  at  70° — 80°  C,  the  myosiu-ferment  is 
not  destroyed  till  a  temperature  of  nearly  100°  C.  is  reached. 

The  change  which  the  ferment  induces  differs  from  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  fibrin.  Muscle  plasma 
contains  four  proteids  which  can  be  converted  into  coagu- 
lated proteid  by  heating.  These  have  been  investigated  by 
Halliburton,  whose  description  of  their  reactions  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows  : 

1.  Paramyosinogen — a  globulin  coagulating  on  heating  to 
47' C;  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate  of  50  per  cent. 
concentration  or  by  26  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride. 

2.  Myosinogen — a  globulin  coagulating  at  56°  C. ;  precipi- 
tated by  94  per  cent,  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  36  per  cent,  of 
sodium  chloride. 

3.  Myoglobnlin — a  globulin  coagulating  at  63°  C. ;  precipi- 
tated by  saturation  of  its  solution  with  either  magnesium 
sulphate  or  sodium  chloride. 

•*.  Myoalhuniin — an  albumin  coagulating  at  73°  C.  and 
not  separated  from  the  plasma  by  saturation  with  either  salt. 

On  removal  of  these  a  deutero-proteose  remains  in  the 
solution, 

When  the  serum  from  the  clot  is  examined  it  is  found  to 
contain  no  proteid  coagulating  below  63°  C.  When  the  clot  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  salt  solution  and  the  latter  gradually  heated, 
ooagula  occur  at  47°  C.  and  at  56°  C. 
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The  clot  so  appears  at  first  sight  to  consist  of  the  two 
myosinogens.  But  on  separating  them  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion with  magnesium  sulphate  and  dissolving  them  separately, 
clotting  only  occurs  in  the  solution  of  the  second  of  them. 
With  care  this  myosinogen  can  be  prepared  quite  firep  from 
ferment,  when  its  solution  remains  fluid  indefinitely.  Addition 
of  ferment  causes  coagulation  to  set  in.  The  myosin  formed 
in  the  clot  of  the  normal  plasma  appears  to  entangle  the 
paramyosinogen  in  its  substance.  Paramyosinogen  itself  will 
not  clot  either  with  or  without  addition  of  the  enzyme. 

The  action  of  the  latter  is  therefore,  according  to  Halliburton, 
to  convert  myosinogen  into  myosin.  It  is  not  a  splitting  like 
the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  no  second  proteid  being 
formed  coincidently  with  the  clotting.  There  is,  however,  a 
simultaneous  formation  of  a  form  of  lactic  acid  which  appears 
to  arise  from  the  same  or  an  accompanying  decomposition  of 
the  proteid.  The  formation  of  the  myosin  is  also  attended  by 
the  liberation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon-dioxide. 
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The  fonnatioD  of  the  vegetable  jellies  which  can  be  prepared 
from  so  many  ripe  fniits  i»  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme  upon 
a  certain  substance  which  can  be  extracted  from  many  vegetable 
tiasuea,  in  soma  cases  from  cell-walls,  in  others  from  the  sap 
containod  in  the  cells.  This  substance,  which  is  known  as 
pectine,  is  a  member  of  a  series  of  compouiidti  which  are  very 
widely  represented  in  plants,  being  usually  associated  with 
cellulose  in  the  young  cell-wall.  The  enzyme  which  is  con- 
cerned in  its  transformations  was  originally  investigated  by 
Fremy  in  1840.  He  saya  in  his  account  of  his  researches 
that  be  tinds  a  substance  in  cell-walls,  which  differs  in  many 
important  respects  from  cellulose,  and  he  gives  it  the  name  of 
pectose:  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  closely  related  body,  pectin, 
by  the  action  of  an  acid.  By  the  action  of  an  enqime,  which  he 
terms  pectase,  and  which  he  extracted  from  certain  cells  of 
various  plants,  pectose  or  pectin  can  be  converted  into  two 
gelatinous  bodies,  pectosic  and  pectic  acids.  The  tranaformation 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  the  two  acids  being  formed  suc- 
cessively. They  differ  from  poctin  chiefly  in  the  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain.  Pectase  according  to  his  observations 
exists  in  two  conditions  in  the  vegi>tabla  organism,  sometimes 
in  solution  in  the  neutral  sap  of  such  roots  as  the  carrot  or 
beet,  sometimes  in  an  insoluble  titate,  as  in  the  Juice  of  acid 
fruits.  If  the  juice«  ur  the  pulp  of  these  plants  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  pectin,  a  rapid  gelatinisation  of  the  latter 
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place  and,  as  stated  above,  pectosic  and  later  on  pectic  acids  are 
formed.  Fremy  says  further  that  the  enzyme  can  be  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  young  carrots  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
The  solid  precipitate  possesses  the  ferment  power,  but  will 
not  give  ib  up  to  water.  Its  optimum  working  temperature 
is  30°  C,  and  it  is  destroyed  hy  boiling.  It  can  work  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen. 

Since  Fremy's  work  was  published  the  occurrence  of  pectic 
compounds  in  plants  lias  been  the  subject  of  carefiil  investigation 
by  many  observers.  In  particular  Mangin  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  our  knowledge  of  the  several  members  of  the 
group  and  their  transformations  under  different  reagents.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  action  of  pectase  have  also  been  studied 
and  its  distribution  more  completely  determined. 

The  general  properties  of  the  pectic  compounds  show  that 
they  differ  considerably  from  the  celluloses,  though  they  have 
often  been  confounded  with  them.  They  are  UDcrystalHsable 
bodies,  which  can  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  various 
reagents,  and  then  appear  very  often  in  a  colloidal  or  gela- 
tinous condition.  They  are  however  very  rapidly  altered  by 
the  solutions  used  for  their  extraction.  Fremy,  Scheibler  and 
Keichardt  considered  them  to  be  carbohydrates,  allied  to 
mucilages  and  gums.  Mangin  holds  that  their  reactions 
separate  them  from  the  carbohydrate  group ;  when  oxidised 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  they  give  rise  to  mucic  acid,  while  the 
carbohydrates  are  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Pectic  bodies 
are  insoluble  in  ammonio-cupric-oxide,  which  dissolves  the 
celluloses  readily.  The  latter  are  coloured  violet  or  blue  by 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids;  the 
pectic  bodies  yield  no  such  coloration  with  any  combination 
of  iodine. 

De  Haas  and  ToIIens  from  their  analyses  of  pcctine  prepared 
from  various  sources  support  the  view  of  Fremy  and  others  that 
they  are  related  to  carbohydrates  if  not  actual  members  of  the 
group.  They  show  that  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
approximately  if  not  deBoitely  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
while  their  carbon  amounts  to  about  43  per  cent.  Hydrolygis  of 
these  pectines  by  dilute  mineral  acids  yields  sugars  containing 
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THE   CLOTTING   ENZYMES   (continued).      PECTASE. 


The  formation  of  the  vegetable  jellies  which  can  be  prepared 
from  so  many  ripe  fruits  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme  upon 
a  certain  substance  which  can  be  extracted  from  many  vegetable 
tissues,  in  some  caaes  from  cell-walls,  in  others  from  the  sap 
contained  in  the  cells.  This  substance,  which  is  known  as 
pectine,  is  a  member  of  a  series  of  compounds  which  are  very 
widely  represented  in  plants,  being  usually  associated  with 
cellulose  in  the  young  cell-wall.  The  enzyme  which  is  con- 
cerned in  its  transformations  was  originally  investigated 
Fremy  in  1840.  He  says  in  his  account  of  his  reaearchi 
that  he  finds  a  substance  in  cell-walls,  which  differs  in  many 
important  respects  from  cellulose,  and  he  gives  it  the  name  of 
pectose:  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  closely  related  body,  pectin, 
by  the  action  of  an  acid.  By  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  which  he 
terms  pectaae,  and  which  he  extracted  from  certain  cells  of 
various  plants,  pectose  or  pectin  can  be  converted  into  two 
gelatinous  bodies,  pectosic  and  pectic  acids.  The  transformation 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  the  two  acids  being  formed  suc- 
cessively. They  differ  from  pectin  chiefly  in  the  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain.  Pectaae  according  to  his  observations 
exists  in  two  conditions  m  the  vegetable  organism,  sometimes 
in  solution  in  the  neutral  sap  of  such  roots  as  the  carrot  or 
beet,  sometimes  iu  au  insoluble  state,  as  in  the  juice  of  acid 
fruits.  If  the  juices  or  the  pulp  of  these  plants  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  pectin,  a  rapid  gelatinisation  of  the  latter  takes 
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place  and,  as  stated  above,  pectosic  and  later  on  pectic  acida  are 
formed.  Fremy  says  further  that  the  enzyme  can  be  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  young  carrots  by  prec-ipitation  with  alcohol. 
The  solid  precipitate  possesses  the  ferment  power,  but  will 
not  give  it  up  to  water.  Its  optimum  working  temperature 
is  30°  C,  and  it  is  destroyed  by  boiling.  It  can  work  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen. 

Since  Fremy's  work  was  published  the  occurrence  of  pectic 
compounds  in  plants  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation 
by  many  observers.  In  particular  Mangin  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  our  knowledge  of  the  several  members  of  the 
group  and  their  transformations  under  different  reagents.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  action  of  pectase  have  also  been  studied 
and  its  distribution  more  completely  determined. 

The  general  properties  of  the  pectic  compounds  show  that 
they  differ  considerably  from  the  celluloses,  though  they  have 
often  been  confounded  with  them.  They  arc  uncrystalUsable 
bodies,  which  can  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  various 
reagents,  and  then  appear  very  often  in  a  colloidal  or  gela- 
tinous condition.  They  are  however  very  rapidly  altered  by 
the  solutions  used  for  their  extraction.  Fremy,  Scheibler  and 
B«ichardt  considered  them  to  be  carbohydrates,  allied  to 
mucilages  and  gums.  Mangin  holds  that  their  reactions 
separate  them  from  the  carbohydrate  group;  when  oxidised 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  they  give  rise  to  mucic  acid,  while  the 
carbohydrates  arc  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Pectic  bodies 
are  insoluble  in  ammonio-cupric-oxide,  which  dissolves  the 
celluloses  readily.  The  latter  are  coloured  violet  or  blue  by 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids ;  the 
pectic  bodies  yield  no  such  coloration  with  any  combination 
of  iodine, 

De  Haas  and  Tollens  from  their  analyses  of  pectine  prepared 
from  various  sources  support  the  view  of  Fremy  and  others  that 
they  are  related  to  carbohydrates  if  not  actual  members  of  the 
group.  They  show  that  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
approximately  if  not  definitely  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
while  their  carbon  amounts  to  about  43  per  cent.  Hydrolysis  of 
these  pectines  by  dilute  mineral  acids  yields  sugars  containing 
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either  five  or  mx  carbon  atoms.  Tollens  su^esta  that  the^  are 
carbohydrates  cbcmically  combined  with  acids. 

A  great  number  of  these  pectic  bodies  have  been  identified 
and  described  by  various  writers  from  1825  onwards',  and  a 
certain  confusion  ha^  been  unavoidable  in  comparing  those  of 
one  investigator  with  those  described  by  another.  Mangio's 
memoiiB  have  put  the  whole  group  upon  a  surer  foondatioo. 

The  pectic  compounds  can  now  be  arranged  in  two  series, 
one  of  tbe  latter  comprising  bodies  of  a  neutral  reaction,  while 
tbofle  of  the  other  are  feeble  acids.  In  each  there  are  probably 
several  members  which  show  among  them  every  stage  of  physical 
condition  between  absolute  insolubiUty  and  complete  solubility 
in  water,  tbe  intermediate  bodies  exhibiting  gelatinous  stages, 
characterised  by  the  power  of  absorbing  water  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree. 

Two  of  these  bodies  are  of  particular  interest  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  enzyme.  One,  pectine,  belongs  to  the 
neutral,  the  other,  pectic  add,  to  tbe  acid  series.  According 
to  Mangin  their  reactions  are  the  following ; — 

Pectine.  This  substance  swells  up  and  dissolves  in  water, 
yielding  a  viscid  liquid  which  is  very  difficult  to  filter  and 
which  tends  to  gelatinise  when  its  solutions  become  at  all 
concentrated.  It  is  soluble  also  in  dilute  acids,  from  which  it 
can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  but  is  thrown  down  by  the  basic  acetate 
in  the  form  of  white  flocculi.  If  boiled  for  several  hours  in  water 
it  is  converted  into  an  isomer,  poropedtHe,  which  is  precipitated 
by  the  neutral  plumbic  acetate.  Further  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  converts  it  into  metapectine,  which  is  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride. 

Pectic  acid.  This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acids ;  it  forms  soluble  pectates  with  alkalis,  and  insoluble  ones 
with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  of  which  calcic  pectate 
is  most  widely  diHtributed.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkaline 
salts,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  stannates, 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  most  organic  ammoniacal  salts,  forming 
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with  them  double  salts,  which  gelatinise  more  or  less  freely 
with  water.  Its  solutioriH  in  alkaline  carbonates  are  mucilaginous 
and  difficult  to  filter,  while  when  oxalate  of  ammouia  is  the 
solvent,  the  liquid  remains  perfectly  fluiil  and  filters  readily. 

Fremy's  discovery  of  the  enzyme  has  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  investigators,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  set 
up  by  its  action  are  now  more  fully  known. 

The  moat  complete  information  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
pectase  has  been  furnished  by  Bertraud  and  Mallevre,  who 
published  several  memoirs  upon  the  subject  in  1895  and  the 
following  years, 

Their  first  preparations  of  the  enzyme  were  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  carrots,  which  were  cultivated  for  the  purpose  and 
^thered  at  the  period  of  most  vigorous  growth.  As  already 
mentioned,  Fremy  ascertained  that  the  roots  of  these  plants 
contain  pectase. 

In  its  preparation  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  separated  the 
central  cylinders  of  the  roots  from  the  cortex,  and  carefully 
reduced  them  to  pulp,  afterwards  extracting  the  sap  by 
pressure.  About  70 — 80  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  pulp 
was  thus  squeezed  out  in  the  form  of  a  turbid  liquid,  which 
was  then  saturated  with  chloroform  and  filtered  through 
Bezelius  filter-paper. 

This  juice  when  added  to  solutions  of  pectine  quickly  caused 
the  production  of  a  jelly,  just  as  Fremy  had  previously  observed. 

The  change  thus  brought  about  was  con.sidered  by  Fremy 
and  his  immediate  successors  to  be  the  conversion  of  pectine 
into  pectic  acid.  The  latter  gelatinises  more  readily  than 
pectine  and  in  solutions  of  less  concentration.  A  perfectly 
limpid  preparation  of  pectine  which  shows  no  tendency  to 
gelatinise  can  be  made  to  undergo  the  change  readily,  and 
to  set  into  a  soft  clot  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
pectase. 

But  though  confirming  Fremy's  work  to  the  extent  already 
mentioned,  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  came  to  different  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  product  formed.  They  found  that  when 
they  dissolved  the  jelly  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
contained    a    certain    quantity   of    calcium,    which    was    not 
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precipitated  on  saturation  with  ammonia.  Continued  inventi- 
gation  satisfied  them  that  the  jelly  was  not  pectic  acid  but  a 
compound  of  this  body  with  calcium  ; — in  fact  calcic  pectate. 

Further  researches  were  directed  towards  ascertaining 
whether  the  clotting  was  altogether  dependant  on  the  presence 
of  calcium. 

A  purified  solution  of  pectase  was  prepared  from  the  crude 
one  already  described  by  adding  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  the 
oxalate  of  one  of  the  alkali  metals  to  precipitate  any  calcium 
that  the  juice  of  the  carrots  might  contain.  After  standing  for 
a  time  till  all  sediment  hud  settled  down  it  was  again  filtered, 
when  it  yielded  a  clear  liquid. 

Pectine  was  then  prepared  from  the  residue  left  after  the 
expression  of  the  juice  from  the  pulpy  tissue  of  the  root.  This 
matenal  was  washed  with  alcohol  and  boiled  for  Ifi  minutes; 
and  the  mixture  filtered  before  allowing  it  to  cool. 

The  d^ris  on  the  filter  woa  thus  freed  from  any  adherent 
or  soluble  pectase,  and  was  next  extracted  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  at-id,  in  which  pectine  ia  soluble. 
Twenty-four  hours'  maceration  was  considered  sufficient  to 
extract  the  latter  substance ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
liquid  was  filtered  from  the  residue  and  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  was  added  to  it.  This  precipitated  the  pectine  in  the 
form  of  gelatinous  flakes,  which  were  collected  and  dried  on  a 
porous  surface.  To  ensure  their  freedom  from  calcium  salts 
they  were  then  steeped  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  treatment  was  continued  til) 
the  pectine  gave  on  incineration  only  a  trace  of  ash  which  was 
free  hom  calcium  salts.  It  was  then  freed  from  acid  by 
dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then  precipitating  it  with  alcohol. 
Repeated  treatment  in  this  way  eliminated  most  of  the  acid, 
and  it  was  freed  from  the  remainder  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  caustic  potash. 

Bertrand  and  Mallevre  found  that  when  prepared  in  that 
way  a  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  pectine  remained 
limpid  and  was  in  the  host  condition  for  further  experimenta 
When  they  added  to  it  the  decalcified  juice  of  carrots  prepanxl 
aa  described,  it  remained   indeflnitely  liquid,   though   such 
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decalcified  solution  contained  large  quantities  of  pectase.  The 
further  addition  of  only  a  trace  of  a  soluble  calcic  salt  caused 
the  formation  of  a  jelly,  the  time  taken  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  calcium  so  added.  The  addition  of  a  calcic  salt 
alone,  or  of  a  calcic  salt  and  some  boiled  carrot  juice,  always 
failed  to  induce  the  gelatinisation. 

Barium  and  strontium  were  found  to  play  the  same  part  as 
calcium,  in  cases  where  excess  of  either  was  added  to  the  pectine 
solution.  Magnesium  on  the  other  hand  had  no  action,  or  at 
most  a  very  feeble  one. 

The  clot  formed  by  the  action  of  pectase  on  pectine  is 
therefore  composed  of  pectate  of  calcium  and  not  free  pectic 
acid,  as  the  earlier  observers  thought. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  rennet,  a  similar 
combination  of  calcium  with  casein  takes  place,  the  tyrein 
formed  being  according  to  Halliburton  a  caseate  of  lime. 

Bertrand  and  Mallevre  found  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  a 
soluble  calcic  salt  was  added  to  the  solution  of  pectine  a 
gelatinisation  took  place  without  the  presence  of  pectase.  This 
was  not  however  due  to  the  formation  of  pectic  acid  or  calcic 
pectate  but  to  the  production  of  another  compound  which  they 
called  a  pectinate.  The  latter  was  also  produced  simultaneously 
with  the  calcic  pectate  if  pectase  was  present  and  the  calcium 
salt  was  in  excess.  The  two  gelatinous  bodies  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid,  such 
as  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  dissolves 
the  pectinate,  so  that  the  jelly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  latter 
disappears.  It  decomposes  the  calcic  pectate  by  robbing  it  of 
the  calcium,  and  leaves  free  pectic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in 
acids  and  consequently  persists  in  the  gelatinous  condition. 

Pectase  is  materially  hindered  in  its  working  by  the  presence 
of  free  acid,  in  £eu;t  a  neutral  medium  is  almost  essential  for  the 
production  of  the  jelly.  When  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  carrots  and  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
pectine  is  taken  for  experiment,  the  clot  is  usually  formed 
in  about  an  hour.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  such  a 
mixture  there  is  a  considerable  retardation,  the  longer  as  the 
amount  of  acid  is  greater ;  "09  per  cent,  delays  the  gelatinisation 
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for  nearly  two  days,  and  '1  per  cent,  inhibits  it  entirely.  The 
same  results  have  been  observed  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  tartaric 
and  citric  acids. 

This  observation  is  important,  for  it  supplies  a  reason  for 
the  non-production  of  jelly  in  the  juice  of  many  fruits,  as  they 
contain  besides  the  enzyme  a  larger  percentage  of  acid  than 
'1  per  cent. 

The  retarding  infiuence  of  acid  is  lessened  by  the  presence 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  calcium  salts,  or  of  pectase.  This 
explains  why  the  juices  of  cherries  and  raspberries  coagulate 
pectine  though  they  are  fairly  acid  in  reaction.  The  gelatini- 
sation  depends  ultimately  on  the  relative  proportion  of  pectase, 
calcium  salts,  and  free  acid  present  in  the  solution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Fremy  denied  the 
existence  of  soluble  pectase  in  acid  fruits.  He  said  that  in 
these  the  enzyme  was  present  in  an  insoluble  form  and  that  it 
was  not  separable  from  the  solid  pulp.  He  explained  in  this 
way  the  iact  that  the  latter  would  clot  solutions  of  pectine, 
while  he  failed  to  get  the  coagulation  with  the  expressed  juice 
from  such  pulp.  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  the  expressed  sap  of  such  fruits  and  carried  them 
further.  Though  the  juice  as  stjueezed  from  the  fruit  will  not 
clot  the  pectine  as  Fremy  said,  they  found  it  would  do  bo  readily 
if  a  little  alkali  was  added  at  the  same  time  to  neutralise  the 
acid  present.  The  failure  was  therefore  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  pectase,  but  to  the  presence  of  free  acid  which  inhibited 
its  action. 

These  observers  contradict  Fremy  on  another  point;  they 
have  found  that  by  prolonged  maceration  pectase  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  insoluble  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol-from 
the  expr&ssed  juice  of  the  carrot.  It  is  not  therefore  rendered 
absolutely  insoluble  by  this  treatment,  as  Fremy  supposed. 

Bertmnd  and  Mallevre  have  discovered  that  instead  of 
pectase  being  confined  only  to  such  pulpy  tissues  as  have  been 
mentioned,  it  has  a  very  widespread  distribution  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Indeed  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
tmiversally  present  in  green  plants,  being  especially  abundant 
in  foliage  leaves,  which  they  think  are  the  seats  of  its  formation 
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and  from  which  they  believe  it  spreads  into  the  rest  of  the  organs 
of  the  plant.  Leaves  which  show  rapid  growth  are  usually  the 
richest  in  the  enzyme. 

A  very  active  preparation  was  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Lucerne  (Medicdgo  sativa)  and  Trefoil  {Trifolium  praiense).  The 
plants  were  gathered  when  in  the  condition  of  most  vigorous 
growth  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  to  extract  the  sap.  This  was 
then  saturated  with  chloroform  and  a  flask  filled  with  it,  which 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  12 — 24  hours  in  the  dark.  A  consider- 
able sediment  settled  down,  which  was  removed  by  filtration.  A 
clear  liquid  was  thus  obtained  which  was  poured  into  twice  its 
volume  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  strength,  a  copious  precipitate 
resulting.  This  was  removed  firom  the  supernatant  spirit  and 
macerated  for  12  hours  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  pectase 
was  thus  dissolved  out  from  the  miscellaneous  constituents 
of  the  sap,  and  on  filtering  the  solution  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid  was  obtained.  The  enzyme  was  again  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  and  was  collected  on 
a  filter  and  dried  in  vacuo.  Using  this  method  of  preparation 
a  litre  of  the  filtered  sap  yielded  5 — 8  grammes  of  a  white 
powder  which  was  not  hygroscopic,  but  dissolved  readily  in 
water.  Its  solution  possessed  great  power  of  inducing  pectic 
fermentation.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  pectine  was  coagulated 
in  48  hours  by  the  addition  of  j^  of  its  weight  of  Lucerne 
pectase  or  of  -j^  of  its  weight  of  Trefoil  pectase. 

By  similar  methods  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  ascertained  that 
pectase  is  present  in  the  following  plants : — 


Spirogyra 
Chara  fragilis 
.Marchantia  polymorpha 
Lolium  perenne  (leaf) 
Zea  mais  (leaf) 
Iris  florentina  (leaf) 
Ginkgo  biloba  (leaf) 
Thuja  occidentalis  (leafy  shoot) 
Pinus  Laricio  (needles) 
Cydonia  vulgaris  (fruit) 
Pyrus  communis  (fruit) 


Malus  communis  (fruit) 
Rubus  idfleus  (fruit) 
Armeniaca  vulgaris  (fruit) 
Cucurbita     Pepo     (stem,     leaf, 

flower,  fruit) 
Rheum  rbapontiacum  (leaf) 
Beta  vulgaris  (leaf  and  root) 
Plantago  media  (leaf) 
Mentha  Pulegium  (flower  heads) 
Solanum      Lycopersicum      (ripe 

fruit) 
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for  nearly  two  days,  and  '1  per  cent,  inhibits  it  entirely, 
same  results  have  been  observed  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  t 
and  citric  acids. 

This  observation  is  important,  for  it  supplies  a  reason  for 
the  non-production  of  jelly  in  the  juice  of  many  fniits,  as  they 
contain  besides  the  enzyme  a  larger  percentage  of  acid  tbsn 
■1  per  cent. 

The  retarding  influence  of  acid  is  lessened  by  the  presence 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  calcium  salts,  or  of  pectase.  This 
explains  why  the  juices  of  cherries  and  raspberries  coagulate 
pectine  though  they  are  &irly  acid  in  reaction.  The  gelatini- 
sation  depends  ultimately  on  the  relative  proportion  of  pectase, 
calcium  salts,  and  free  acid  present  in  the  solution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Fremy  denied  the 
existence  of  soluble  pectase  in  acid  fruits.  He  said  that  in 
these  the  enzyme  was  present  in  an  insoluble  form  and  that  it 
was  not  separable  from  the  solid  pulp.  He  explained  in  this 
way  the  fact  that  the  latter  would  clot  solutions  of  pet-tine, 
while  be  failed  to  get  the  coagulation  with  the  expressed  juice 
from  such  pulp.  Bertmnd  and  Mallevre  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  the  expressed  sap  of  such  fniita  and  carried  them 
further.  Though  the  juice  as  squeeeed  from  the  fruit  will  not 
clot  the  pectine  as  Fremy  said,  they  found  it  would  do  so  readily 
if  a  little  alkali  was  added  at  the  same  time  to  neutralise  the 
acid  present.  The  failure  was  therefore  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  pectase,  but  to  the  presence  of  free  acid  which  inhibited 
its  action. 

These  observers  contradict  Fremy  on  another  point;  they 
bave  found  that  by  prolonged  maceration  pectase  can  bo  ex- 
tracted from  the  insoluble  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol-frotn 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  carrot.  It  is  not  therefore  rendered 
absolutely  insoluble  by  this  treatment,  as  Fremy  supposed. 

Bertratid  and  Mallevre  have  discovered  that  instead  of 
pectase  being  confined  only  to  such  pulpy  tissues  as  have  been 
mentioned,  it  has  a  very  widespread  distribution  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Indeed  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
univer^illy  present  in  green  plants,  beiug  especially  abundant 
io  foliage  leaves,  which  they  think  are  the  seats  of  its  formation 
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Holnnum  tuberosum  (leaf) 
Ailiititlius  glandulosa  (leaf) 
Antpolopsis  (juinquefolia  (leaf) 
Bruuiiita  napus  (leaf  and  root) 
BriMHicii  olerncea  (leaf) 
Hyringn  vulgaris  (leaf) 
fleliantliUH  tubercmua  (lea 
HainbucUH  nigra  (leaf) 
Oaucuit  carota  (root) 


-^f) 


(CH. 

Ribes  rubrum  (fruit) 
Cfrutoiihyllum8ubmersuiii(whule 

plant) 
Robin ia  pseudacacia  (leaf) 
Medicago  satira  (shoot) 
Trifolium  pratense  (shoot) 
Vitis  vinifera  (leaf,  fruit) 
Acer  pseudo-platan  us  (leaf) 
Delpbiniuin  Utaphisagria  (leaf) 

It»  iJetennitiatioa  in  Thuja  was  made  a  little  doubtful  by 
thu  viscous  character  of  the  cell-sap. 

The  amount  of  peclase  in  these  different  plants  waa  ascer- 
laiuod  by  adding  to  the  extract  from  a  definite  weight  of  tissue 
an  eiiufti  volume  of  a  watery  solution  of  pectine  of  2  per  cent, 
cuncentration  and  noting  the  time  that  elapsed  before  gelati- 
niHatioii  took  place.  The  results  given  by  some  of  the  tissues 
are  rtubjoiiied: — 

Hulanutn  Lycopersicum  (ripe  fruit)  48  hours 

ViU«  vinifera  (nearly  ripe  fruit)  24     „ 

llibe«  rubrum  (white  currant  fruits)  15     , 

Ilheum  rhaponticum  (leaf)  12     , 

Mnrohaiitia  polymorpha  (thallus)  2^  , 
Daucu*  carota  (adult  cultivated  root)    2     , 

Dolphinium  SUphisagria  (leaf)  1 J  , 
Ginkgo  biloba  (leaf) 
Hyringa  vulgaris  (leaf) 
Ailaiitiius  ginndulosa  (leaf) 
DaucuM  cnrotn  (young  root) 
/ha  inaiN  (leaf) 
rri»  ilorealin*  (leaf) 

TrlfoHuiu  prntonHe  (shoot)       less  than  1  minute 

Medlcagu  xativa  (shout)  „ 

Holanum  tuberosum  (leaf)  „ 

llnMRicA  iinpuH  (leaf)  „ 

Flantago  mtHlia  (Iraif)  „ 

Iiolluiu  {K!runn<i  (Unf)  ,, 

Thi'  activity  bo  dunoted  probably  gives  a  fairly  ace 
approximation  to  the  quantity  of  pectase  present.     It  ' 
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consequently  within  very  wide  limits.  There  are  cases  when 
the  coagulation  is  almost  instantaneous.  In  others  owing 
probably  to  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  pectase,  the  clotting 
is  slow  and  uncertain.  In  such  cases  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  mixture  of  sap  and  pectine  is  exactly  neu- 
tralised and  a  little  calcic  salt  added.  It  must  not  be  at  once 
inferred  that  a  slow  process  undoubtedly  indicates  a  small 
quantity  of  the  enzyme,  for  the  latter  will  not  always  act 
uniformly,  two  determining  factors  being  the  reaction  of  the 
medium  and  the  amount  of  calcium  salt  which  it  contains. 

The  distribution  of  the  enzyme  varies  also  in  the  same 
plant.  In  Cucurbita  Pepo  the  time  taken  to  clot  the  pectine 
solution  by  extracts  of  equal  weights  of  different  parts  was  as 
follows : — 

Corolla  45  minutes  Stem  apex     12  minutes 

Young  fruit  30      „  Leaf  petiole    8       „ 

Stem-base      20      „  Leaf  blade       1       „ 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  action  of  pectase  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  solution  in  which  it 
was  working,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  salts  of  calcium. 
Bertrand  and  Mallevre  have  found  that  these  determining 
factors  do  not  act  independently  of  one  another.  We  have 
seen  that  calcic  salts  are  essential  to  the  coagulation, — in  the 
first  place  because  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  clot. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  part  they  play,  for  the 
clotting  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  more  calcium  salt  even 
when  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  pectic  acid  is  already 
present.  Conversely  the  presence  of  free  acid  has  a  retarding 
influence  on  the  action.  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  found  in  one 
of  their  experiments  that  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the 
sap  of  carrots  and  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of  pectine  set  into  a 
jelly  after  about  one  hour.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
similar  mixture  in  increasing  quantities  there  was  a  retardation 
in  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  gelatinisation,  which  increased 
pari  passu  with  the  amount  of  acid  added.  '088  per  cent,  of 
the  acid  delayed  it  40  hours  and  '1  per  cent,  stopped  it 
altogether.  The  same  effect  was  noticed  with  sulphuric,  nitric, 
malic,  tartaric  and  citric  acids. 
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'I'lii*  nttaniiiig  olfect  again  was  lessened  by  the  presence  of 
I)  larjjcr  imijiortujn  of  calcic  salte,  or  of  peclase.  so  that  the 
■i|iilt)ii|{  iltiiM^iidfl  u[H>n  the  relative  proportions  of  all  three. 
]Hintf4Mi,  iu-i<\  nriil  caldc  Malta. 

'I'Im'  Kunct  nature  of  the  action  remains  still  unknown,  but 
lh<i  {ofiiM  NiiggMt  aa  a  toroptin;?  hypothec  that  the  pectase 
iTirrivurt*  thu  jioctine  into  pectic  acid  and  that  this  then  reacts 
with  thu  (ulcium  salt,  forming  calcic  pectate. 

Thi*  wi'li!  dilitribution  of  pectase,  which  indeed  has  been 
f'tunrl  111  ftlm'mt  every  region  where  it  has  been  sought  for, 
iv»MitU'Tfil  in  ciiiinoctiou  with  the  universal  presence  of  pectic 
IkmIIm  in  cnnjiniction  with  cellulose  in  celUwalls,  suggests  that 
ita  fiinctioii  in  the  living  plant  is  connected  with  the  changes 
wbiflh  lh«  c«ll-membrane  undergoes  during  the  life  of  the  cell. 
Tho  work  of  variomi  investigators,  from  Braconnot  in  1825  to 
Haiigii)  iliiring  the  la«t  few  years,  has  conclusively  proved  that 
«t  no  linio  in  tho  cell-wall  a  homogeneous  membrane  consisting 
u(  puro  coUulo"*?.  While  the  latter  enters  very  prominently 
nto  iti  compuKition,  there  arc  present  in  it  a  number  of  other 
MibirtAnooH,  varying  in  nnturv  and  in  relative  proportions,  which 
bare  been  wnnowhat  loomsly  described  under  the  names  of 
,  pectinc,  pectic  arid,  metu|>ectic  acid  and  their  com- 
Thcu  have  been  lately  investigated  by  Mangin.  who 
tm  woUt«cl  Mveral  of  tbem  and  described  their  reactions. 
IWt  fall  into  two  Borivs,  each  comprising  several  members, 
«|ick  Atm  among  thorn  every  stage  of  phytiical  condition 
Ihenaa  afaaolote  insolubility  and  complete  solubility  in  water. 
fW  nMfinediate  bodies  exhibit  gelatinous  stages,  character- 
qi^  W  Ae  power  of  absorbing  water  in  a  greater  or   less 

'Ibt  fcat  series,  one  of  whose  members  is  the  pectine  ao 
is  composed  of  bodies  possessing  a  neutral 
mbers  of  the  other  are  feeble  acids.     Of  these 
K  ^— *  B  one  of  the  most  prominent.     The  two  scries  are 
I  lo  each  other,  for  by  the  action  of  heat,  acids 
DOS  members  of  both  can  be  prepared  frY>m 
t|u  i^Mt  iwoloble  of  the  neutral  bodies. 

■T^Mt  together  with  cellulose  in  all  the  mem- 
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braoes  which  have  not  undergone  change  into  Ugnin  or  suberin. 
and  by  treatment  of  the  cell-walls  with  various  reagents  they 
can  be  separated  from  it.  Pectic  a^id  does  not  usually  exist  iit 
the  free  state,  but  as  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Payen  is  usually 
present  in  combination  with  CJilcium,  as  calcic  pectate, 

Payen    pointed    out    further    that   the   so-called   "middle 
lamella"  between  contiguous  cells  is  almost  or  entirely  com- 
posed of  calcic  pectate,  and  bis  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by 
Uangin  in  the  course  of  his  recent  work.     It  is  easy  to  demon- 
atrate  that  this  layer,  whatever  be  its  origin,  has  not  the  same 
I  composition  as  the  rest  of  the  cell-wall  as  it  can  easily  be 
[  dissolved  by  reagents  which  leave  the  cells  apparently  intact, 
I  though  isolated  from  each  other.     The  most  active  of  these 
I  reagents  is  the  so-called  "maceration  fluid"  of  Schultze,  which 
[  oonsiats  of  a  solution  of  potassic  chlorate  in  nitric  acid. 

This  difference  of  composition  between  the  middle  lamella 
I  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  baa  long  been  known.  Before  the 
I  name  "middle  lamella"  was  given  to  it  by  the  writers  of  the 
I  time  of  Naegeli  and  Sachs  it  was  called  "intercellular  sub- 
[  stance "  and  was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  cement,  binding 
I  contiguous  cells  together. 

Besides  the  middle  lamella  other  modifications  of  the  original 

I  cell-wall  have  from  time  to  time  attracted  attention.     Chief 

I  among  these  we  have  the  so-called  "  intercellular  protoplasm " 

|-  of  Russow,  which  he  described  as  forming  in  certain  cases  a 

delicate   membrane,  or  lining  layer,  coating  the  intercellular 

passages.     Riissow's  opinion  that  this  substance  is  protoplasmic 

has  been  controverted  by  several  subsequent  observers,  who 

have  shown  that  it  is  much  more  probably  a  derivative  of  the 

1-wali.     Schenck  held  it  to  be  of  the  same  general  nature  as 

[  the  middle  lamella,  and  Mangin  has  suggested  that  it  is  composed 

I  of  a  mixture  of  pectic  bodies,  including  calcic  pectate. 

The  researches  of  Mangin  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light 

I  upon   the   proportion   of  the   neutral   pectic   bodies   and   the 

[  compounds  of  pectic  acid  which  are  present  in  various  cell- 

valls.     In   the   young   unchanged   membranes   there  is  little 

pectic  acid  while  pectose  is  present  in  larger  amounts.    In  older 

I  cell-walls,  especially  in  tissues  in  which  intercellular  spaces  or 
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passages  have  appeared  the  proportion  of  calcic  pectate  is  in<u 
prominent.     As  said  above  the  middle  lamella  is  almost  if  r 
entirely  corapoaed  of  it,  and  it  often  collects  over  the  surfa 
of  the  intercellular  spaces,  being  in  such  cases  a  GontinuatiG^ 
of  the  middle  lamella  of  the  wall  which  has  split  during  1 
formation  of  the  passage. 

Even  the  youngest  cells  can  be  separated  frou]  each  otiu 
by  the  reagents  which  dissolve  calcic  pectate,  so  that  thei 
aome  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cell-membrane  is  at  no  tim 
absolutely  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  a  middle  layer  of  caloi 
pectate,  covered  on  both  faces  by  a  layer  of  a  combination  ( 
mixture  of  cellulose  and  pectose.  As  it  grows,  this  layer  ( 
calcic  pectate  becomes  more  pronounced  and  prominent  till  it 
can  be  made  visible  under  the  microscope.  This  change  must 
be  due  to  transformations  which  modify  the  composition  of  t 
layers  abutting  on  the  cell  cavities  and  which  result  i 
formation  of  the  increased  amount  of  calcic  pectate. 

The  mode  of  deposit  of  the  calcic  pectate  over  the  si 
of  the  intercellular  spaces  may  perhaps  aid  us  to  form  a  t 
conception  of  what  takes  place. 

These  pectates  gradually  tend  towards  the  outside  of  tbi 
membrane,  possibly  passing  as  soluble  pectic  acid  ii 
stance  and  being  combined  with  the  metallic  base  at  thl 
external  surface,  or  in  the  intercellular  space. 

In  the  young  growing  cell,  just  behind  the  zone  ( 
division  at  the  growing  point,  there  is  the  maximum  of  turgidi^ 
or  osmotic  pressure.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  a  i 
abutting  on  an  intercellular  space  this  is  sufficient  to  cauM 
a  stream  of  soluble  bodies  to  pass  across  the  substance  of  tlM 
cell-membrane  from  within  outwards.  This  then  would  lei 
to  the  extmsion  of  such  soluble  pectates  or  pectic  acid  i 
may  be  present  in  the  wall.  Bodies  of  this  series  are  nol 
unlikely  to  be  formed  from  the  pectine  or  pectose  in  tlu 
membrane  by  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  cell  i 
or  more  probably  by  the  pectase  which  Bertrand 
Mallevre  have  shown  to  be  present  in  the  apical  region  i 
the  stem  in  many  cases.  Such  a  course  of  transformaticn 
is  even  more  probable  in  the  cells  and  cell-walls  of  the  youi 
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leaves,  in  which  pectase  is  often  present  in  very  considerable 
amount. 

The  same  consideration  may  be  applied  with  even  greater 
probability  to  the  formation  of  the  middle  lamella.  Where  the 
cells  do  not  abut  on  an  intercellular  space,  but  have  their 
neighbours  pressing  upon  them,  as  they  have  in  the  young 
part  of  the  growing  zone,  whether  of  stem,  leaf  or  root,  any 
of  their  membranes  will  be  subject  to  a  pressure  from  each 
side  owing  to  the  turgidity  of  the  contiguous  cells.  In  this 
case  the  stream  of  pectic  acid  or  pectates  would  not  pass  out 
of  the  cell,  but  would  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  middle  line 
between  the  two  pressures,  in  the  region,  that  is,  where  the 
middle  lamella  speedily  becomes  recognisable. 

Though  the  transformation  of  pectine  into  pectic  acid  under 
the  action  of  pectase  has  not  been  shown  definitely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence  of  the  middle  lamella,  which  belongs  at 
present  rather  to  the  realm  of  hypothesis  than  of  fact,  it  is 
certainly  supported  by  the  distribution  of  pectase  already 
established  by  Bertrand  and  Mallevre  and  quoted  in  the  present 
chapter.  They  have  found  it  most  abundant  where  cell  growth 
is  most  vigorous  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  the  more 
plentiful  is  the  enzyme.  They  have  found  eight  times  as 
much  in  the  leaf-blade  as  in  the  petiole,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  in  the  apex  of  the  stem  as  in  the  base.  In  the 
corolla  of  Cucurbita,  in  which  scarcely  any  thickening  of  the 
cell-wall  can  occur,  the  amount  compared  with  that  in  the 
foliage  leaf  was  as  1  :  45. 

The  failure  of  a  plant  to  thrive  or  even  to  grow  beyond  a 
slight  extent  in  the  absence  of  calcium  may  be  partly  connected 
with  the  same  series  of  phenomena. 
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When  urine  is  fii-st  excreted  by  an  animal  its  reaction  i 
faintly  acid  ;  after  standing  for  somt!  time  exposed  to  the  air  it  I 
becomes  alkaline;   the  strength  of  the  reaction  gradually  io-l 
creases  and  after  a  somewhat  longer  interval  a  distinct  odotu 
of  ammonia   is   evolved   from    it.     If  after  being  shed   it   iaJ 
sterilised  and  kept  from  contact  with  air  this  change  does  n 
take  place. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  exposed  urine  shows  that  t 
alteration  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  urea  into  car^ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  takes  place  by  a  simple  process  of  I 
hydrolysis  according  to  the  equation 

CO(NH,>j  +  2H,0-(NH.>,CO.. 

This  decomposition  of  urea  has  been  regai-ded  as  a  fennen-i 
tation  almost  ever  since  the  time  when  it  was  first  observed.^ 
Before  chemical  investigation   hod  been  made  into  the  com- 
position   of   the    changing    urine,    Fourcroy    and    Vauquelin  j 
suggested   that   the   alteration   of  its  reaction  was  due  to  ftJ 
trausformation  of  the  urea,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  a  fermeat  I 
action  set  up  by  the  albuminous  matter  in  the  urine.     Duma8:( 
took  a  similar  view,  but  supposed  that  the  ferment  originate 
in   the   mucus   which    urine   generally  contains.     Jacquem 
associated  the  ferment  action  with  the  white  deposit  whici 
gradually  form.s  in  the  vessels  when  urine  is  allowed  to  stamil 
until  it  becomes  stale.     He  held  the  same  view  as  Fourcroya 
that  the  ferment  principle  was  amorphous. 

About  I860  more  accurate  views  began  to  be  formulated.  J 
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A  suggestion  was  made  by  a  German  chemist,  Miiller,  that  the 
action  was  probably  due  to  a  living  organism,  corresponding  to 
the  yeast  of  beer.  Two  years  later  Pasteur  discovered  such  an 
organism  in  certain  specimens  of  putrid  urine.  He  described 
it  as  consisting  of  small  spherical  cells  joined  together  in 
chains.  The  cells  were  in  appearance  a  good  deal  b'ke  the 
cells  of  yeast  but  were  much  smaller.  On  account  of  this 
resemblance  the  organism  was  originally  named  Torula  ureas. 
It  was  studied  with  much  care  in  1864  by  Van  Tieghem,  whose 
results  were  confirmatory  of  those  of  Pasteur.  The  organism 
was  subsequently  renamed  Micrococcus  ureoB  by  Cohn.  It  is 
composed  of  spherical  or  globular  cells  whose  mean  diameter  is 
I'ofjL]  they  are  united  together  into  long  curved  chains  which 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  liquid  as  long  as  the  fermentation 
proceeds.  When  it  is  over  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  the  chains  break  up,  so  that  a  sediment  is  com- 
posed of  free  globules  or  short  chains.  The  cells  show  no 
granulation,  their  cell-wall  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  contents,  and  they  multiply  for  the  most  part  by  budding. 

Micrococcus  ureae  can  be  cultivated  most  easily  in  urine, 
but  it  will  grow  in  any  nitrogenous  fluid  in  which  urea  is 
dissolved,  or  in  a  solution  of  urea  which  also  contains  phos- 
phates. According  to  Jaksch  it  is  capable  of  thriving  without 
urea  if  other  amides  or  peptones  are  present  instead. 

The  organism  is  aerobic. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  its  life  which  was  noticed  by  Van 
Tieghem  is  its  power  of  thriving  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions. 
He  observed  a  fermentation  to  continue  until  the  liquid  con- 
tained 13  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  concentration 
which  would  be  fatal  to  almost  all  other  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Van  Tieghem  has  stated  that  this  organism  is  capable  also 
of  decomposing  hippuric  acid,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
being  benzoic  acid  and  glycin.  This  process  also  is  one  of 
hydrolysis  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation 

CANO3  +  H,0  =  |co6h^  {cOOH. 

Hippuric  acid  Benzoic  acid        Glycin 
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When  hippurate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  either  yeast- 
water,  or  a  solution  of  sugar  which  also  contains  phosphates, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  gi'owth  of  the  Micrococcus  soon 
appears  in  the  liquid,  which  quickly  gives   evidence  of 
decomposition  just  alluded  to. 

Other  urganisms  have  been  ascertained  by  Sestini  to  eSt 
the  hydrolysis  of  uric  acid,  the  resulting  products  being  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide. 

This  Micrococcus  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  microbe 
which  has  the  power  of  decomposing  urea.  We  owe  to  the 
researches  of  Miguel  and  other  writers  a  knowledge  of  many 
other  organisms  which  can  effect  its  hydrolysis.  Some  of  these 
are  ordinary  fungi,  but  most  belong  to  the  group  of  the  Schizo- 
mycetes  or  fission-fungi,  Miguel  ho-s  described  seven  species 
of  Bacillus,  nine  Micrococci,  and  one  Sarcina.  The  Bacilli 
appear  to  act  most  energetically. 

The  organisms  are  very  widely  distributed  in  nature,  being 
found  in  the  air,  in  spring  and  river-water,  and  in  the  soil. 
Acconling  to  Miguel  1 — 2  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  present 
in  the  soil  and  15  per  cent,  of  those  present  in  cow-house 
manure,  are  capable  of  hydrolysing  urea. 

The  urea  does  not  appear  to  be  normally  a  nutritive  sub- 
stance for  the  organisms.  If  other  nitrogenous  compounds, 
particularly  proteids,  are  present  in  the  solution  in  which  they 
are  growing,  these  are  the  sources  from  which  they  gain  their 
nitrogen.  In  the  absence  of  such  compounds,  however,  they 
can  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea. 

The  activity  of  the  Torula  or  Micrococcus  ure^  has  been 
a^iertained  to  be  due  to  a  soluble  enzyme  which  under  certain 
conditions  can  be  extracted  from  the  cells.  The  enzyme,  to 
which  the  name  urease  has  been  given,  was  first  described  by 
Musculus  in  1874.  When  urine  which  was  undergoing  active 
ammoniaeal  fermentation  was  filtered  through  fine  filter-paper 
and  the  paper  subsequently  well  washed  and  dried,  he  found 
that  he  could  excite  a  similar  fermentation  by  immersing 
pieces  of  it  in  a  neutral  solution  of  urea.  Musculus  tested 
the  progress  of  the  fermentation  by  staining  his  paper  with 
turmeric  after  treating  it  as  already  described.     After  a  short 
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stay  in  the  solution  of  urea  tbe  turmeric  became  brown  owing 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
when  the  paper  was  washed  with  strong  alcohol  before  slainiug 
with  turmeric.  Under  thin  treatment  the  induced  fermentation 
could  not  be  due  to  living  cells  left  on  the  filter-paper  as  these 
would  not  survive  contact  with  the  alcohol.  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  published  in  1876,  Musculus  described  the  preparation 
of  the  enzymt'  from  some  highly  alkaline  urine  which  he 
obtained  from  a  pathological  secretion.  He  added  alcohol  in 
excess  to  such  urine  and  obtained  a  viscous  precipitate  con- 
sisting largely  of  mucin,  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 
When  this  precipitate  was  separated  by  filtration  and  dried,  it 
readily  yielded  to  water  a  solution  of  the  enzyme  which  was 
extremely  active.  This  solution  when  added  to  alcohol  de- 
posited an  amorphoua  precipitate  which  possessed  the  power  of 
Betting  up  the  decomposition  of  urea.  The  source  of  the 
enzyme  in  this  case  was  apparently  the  alkaline  urine,  as 
Musculus  states  his  mucous  urine  did  not  contain  any  of  the 
cells  of  the  microbe.  This  does  not  however  prove  that  the 
enzyme  had  any  other  origin,  as  they  might  have  been  present 
in  the  bladder  under  the  pathological  conditions  existing. 

Musculus  found  that  on  acidifying  the  solution,  the  enzyme 
was  rapidly  destroyed. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Micrococcus  was  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  by  Sheridan  Lea  in  1885. 
He  cultivated  the  organism  in  urine  until  he  had  obtained  a 
large  quantity  which  was  exciting  a  veiy  vigorous  fermentation, 
when  he  poured  the  whole  into  an  excess  of  alcohol.  A  copious 
precipitate  was  thrown  down,  consisting  partly  of  the  organism 
and  partly  of  niineml  and  other  matter  contained  in  the  urine, 
together  with  a  sediment  which  was  already  existing  in  the 
fluid.  The  precipitate  was  thrown  into  a  hlter,  well  washed 
with  more  alcohol  and  dried,  A  small  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tate when  mixed  with  a  2  per  cent,  neutral  solution  of  urea 
and  kept  at  38"  C.  developed  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  in  a  few 
minutes  and  this  was  followed  a  little  later  by  the  evolution  of 
a  powerful  odour  of  ammonia. 

Some  of  the  precipitate  was  next  extracted  with  water,  and 
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filtered.     The  reaction  of  the  filtrate  was  very  slightly  alkaline 
but  the  liquid  was  clear  and  limpid.     On  adding  some  of  thii 
to  a  quantity  of  the  same  solution  of  urea  as  was  used  in  the 
first  experiment,  the  same  sequence  of  phenomena  occu; 
The  alcohol  precipitate  was  iu  this  way  shown  to  contain 
enzyme  capable  of  hydrolyaing  urea  and  it  was  found  posail 
to  dissolve  it  out  by  treating  the  precipitate  with  water. 

Lea  claims  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  enzyme  in 
approximately  pure  condition  by  repeated  solution  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  re  precipitation  by  alcohol.  This  treatment  gradi 
ally  removes  the  salts  which  are  present  as  well  as  the  enzyme. 
So  pi-epared  he  found  it  to  be  a  white  powder,  amorphous  in 
character,  giving  a  clear  solution  in  distilled  water,  which 
however  always  t^howed  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  proteid 
matter  when  tested  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Lea's  results  confirm  and  extend  those  of  Musculus,  in 
far  as  he  shows  that  the  enzyme  can  be  prepared  fiom  the  i 
of  the   Micrococcus.     In    MuhcuIub'  experiments   he  says 
cells  were  not  present  and  the  mucous  urine  itself  was 
source  of  the  enzyme  he  obtained. 

Lea  made  a  further  series  of  experiments  to  see  if 
enzyme    is   excreted   by   the   Micrococcus   into   the   Qrin< 
whether  the  normal  action  is  intracellular.     Musculus'  resul 
Appear    to    indicate   an   excretion    of   the   enzyme   from 
organism  in  the  bladder,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
of  the  latter  produced  it. 

In  these  experiments  Lea  took  a  quantity  of  activi 
fermenting  urine  and  filtered  it  till  it  was  free  from  sedimt 
The  organisms  were  left  behind  on  the  filter,  very  fine  paj 
being  used  and  each  filter  being  composed  of  12 — 15  tbil 
nesses.  The  filtration  was  continued  till  no  micrococci 
visible  under  the  microscope.  The  perfectly  clear  filtrate 
then  neutralised  by  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  after 
nisulting  effervescence  had  subsided,  the  remaining  carl 
dioxide  was  extracted  by  exposure  to  a  vacuum.  Two  per  ci 
uf  urea  was  then  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  the  filtrate 
and  the  whole  placed  iu  a  water-bath  at  38'  C.  A  control  was 
prepared  by  taking  another  equal  quantity  of  the  filtrate  with- 
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stay  in  the  solution  of  urea  the  turmeric  became  brown  owing 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
when  the  paper  was  washed  with  strong  alcohol  before  staining 
vrith  turmeric.  Under  this  treatment  the  induced  fermentation 
could  not  be  due  to  living  cells  left  on  the  filter-paper  as  these 
would  not  survive  contact  with  the  alcohol.  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  published  in  1876,  Musculus  described  the  preparation 
of  the  enzyme  from  some  highly  alkaline  urine  which  he 
obtained  from  a  pathological  secretion.  He  added  alcohol  in 
excess  to  such  urine  and  obtained  a  viscous  precipitate  con- 
sisting largely  of  mucin,  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 
When  this  precipitate  was  separated  by  filtration  and  dried,  it 
readily  yielded  to  water  a  solution  of  the  enzyme  which  was 
extremely  active.  This  solution  when  added  to  alcohol  de- 
posited an  amorphous  precipitate  which  possessed  the  power  of 
setting  up  the  decomposition  of  urea.  The  source  of  the 
enzyme  in  this  case  was  apparently  the  alkaline  urine,  as 
Musculus  states  his  mucous  urine  did  not  contain  any  of  the 
cells  of  the  microbe.  This  does  not  however  prove  that  the 
enzyme  had  any  other  origin,  as  they  might  have  been  present 
in  the  bladder  under  the  pathological  conditions  existing. 

Musculus  found  that  on  acidifying  the  solution,  the  enzyme 
was  rapidly  destroyed. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Micrococcus  was  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  by  Sheridan  Lea  in  1885. 
He  cultivated  the  organism  in  urine  until  he  had  obtained  a 
large  quantity  which  was  exciting  a  very  vigorous  fermentation, 
when  he  poured  the  whole  into  an  excess  of  alcohol.  A  copious 
precipitate  was  thrown  down,  consisting  partly  of  the  organism 
and  partly  of  mineral  and  other  matter  contained  in  the  urine, 
together  with  a  sediment  which  was  already  existing  in  the 
fluid.  The  precipitate  was  thrown  into  a  filter,  well  washed 
with  more  alcohol  and  dried.  A  small  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tate when  mixed  with  a  2  per  cent,  neutral  solution  of  urea 
and  kept  at  38''  C.  developed  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  in  a  few 
minutes  and  this  was  followed  a  little  later  by  the  evolution  of 
a  powerful  odour  of  ammonia. 

Some  of  the  precipitate  was  next  extracted  with  water,  and 
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producing  alcohol.     After  death  of  thg  pi-otoplasm  it  would  t 
much  more  easily  extracted. 

Miguel  has  extracted  the  enzyme  from  fourteen  different 
species  of  micro-organisms  which  present  distinct  morphological 
characters,  and  which  are  all  capable  of  setting  up  aramoniacal 
fermentation.     He  cultivated  each  of  them  in  peptone  solutions 
containing   2 — 3   grammes   of   amnionic   carbonate   per   litre.  J 
Before  inoculation  with  the  microbe,  the  solutions  were  steri-r 
Used  by  being  filtered  through  porcelain.     The  cultures  wenn 
continued  for  some  days  until  the  whole  liquid   had  becom 
turbid.     The   peptone  solution  was  then   found  to  contain  l 
quantity  of   the   enzyme   which   had   been    excreted   by  ' 
microbes.     In    his    experiments    Miguel    obtained    sutHcidat^ 
enzyme    per   litre   of   peptone    solution    to    convert    60— 
grammes  of  urea  into  ammonic  carbonate  in  less  than  a 

The  optimum  temperature  for  the  working  of  urease  Migi 
found   to  be  50 — 55°  C,  but  even  at   this   temperature  1 
enzyme  was  gradually  destroyed.     At  a  temperature  near  0 
the  solution  of  urease  retained  its  activity  for  several  weeks ; 
75°  C.  it  was  desti-oyed  in  a  few  minutes  and  at  80°  C.  almot 
instantaneously.     The   organisms   themselves  were  not  < 
killed,   surviving    an    exposure    for    2 — 3    hours   to   a 
temperature  of  95"  C.     Lea  found  his  preparation  of  x. 
was  destroyed  on  heating  to  80 — 85"  C. 

Bufaliui   has  stated    that   besides   decomposing  urea 
bippuric  acid  urease  is  capable  of  converting  asparagin  ini 
succinic  acid. 

Scbmiedeburg  has  found  au  enzyme  in  the  kidney  of  tb< 
pig  which  he  says  is  concerned  in  the  splitting  up  of  hippuri 
acid.  He  has  given  it  the  name  of  histozpite.  Whether  it  i 
the  same  as  urease  is  not  at  present  determined,  though  ] 
does  not  seem  unlikely  that  they  may  be  identical  when  i 
remember  that  Van  Tieghem  showed  that  Micrococcus  ureB^ 
can  hydrolyee  bippuric  acid  as  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OXIDASES,   OR  OXIDISING   ENZYMES. 

The  general  course  of  action  of  the  enzymes  which  we  have 
discussed  so  far  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  hydrolysis,  or  decom- 
position of  the  bodies  attacked  by  them  after  a  preliminary 
taking  up  of  water  into  their  molecule.  This  is  fairly  satisfac- 
torily established  with  regard  to  most  of  the  ferments  which 
play  a  leading  part  in  digestive  changes  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms.  The  changes  effected  by  the  proteolytic 
enzymes  are  not  so  clearly  shown  to  be  hydrolytic  as  are  those 
brought  about  by  ferments  which  act  upon  carbohydrates  and 
fats,  but  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  action 
is  the  same.  The  reaction  is  evidently  more  complicated  in  the 
case  of  the  clotting  enzymes,  and  for  the  present  we  must  leave 
the  matter  doubtful  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

A  few  of  the  decompositions  we  have  examined  do  not  appear 
to  be  concerned  with  hydration,  particularly  the  action  of  my- 
rosin,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  the  alcohol-producing  enzyme 
of  yeast  does  not  initiate  such  a  process. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  existence  of  another  class  of 
enzymes  has  been  indicated,  all  of  which  act  by  promoting 
direct  oxidation  of  various  substances,  including  various  aromatic 
compounds  and  sugar.  These  have  been  called  oaddases ;  they 
are  somewhat  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  both  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  body. 
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Laccase. 

Of  these  oxidases  the  earliest  to  be  recognised  was  laccase. 
tho  body  which  ia  concerned  in  the  production  of  lacquer  varnish 
fittm  the  crude  sap  of  the  lac  tree  of  South-east  Asia. 

Tho  Gxistence  of  this  oxidase  waa  first  pointed  out  in  1883 
by  ft  Japanese  chemist,  Yoshida,  who  investigated  the  latex  of 
that  plant  and  first  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  production  of  the  varnish. 

Tht^  crude  juice  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the 
Inmk  of  aevoral  species  of  Rhus,  and  collecting  the  viscous 
mutter  which  exudes.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a.  nearly  white 
creamy  liquid,  possessing  a  faint  odour  resembling  that  of 
butyric  acid.  On  exposure  to  air  it  rapidly  changes  colour, 
bdcoming  brown,  and  ultimately  black.  Spread  on  a  fiat  surface 
it  dricH  with  o,  brilliant  black  lustre,  The  juice  is  very  difl 
cult  to  experiment  with,  aa  it  possesses  a  very  irritating  propert 
which  uffocts  the  sktn,  causing  painful  eruptions  and  sores. 

Yonhida  states  that  the  juice,  known  by  the  name  of  wn 
ooimiiitH  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  has  callef 
uruskic  acid,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  formula  CuH,sO,  ' 
SL'parated  by  appropriate  methods  from  the  crude  latex  and 
driud  at  110"  C.  it  forms  a  dark,  pasty  substance,  smelling  of  the 
oriKiunl  Juice;  it  is  then  soluble  in  benzol,  ether,  alcohol,  and 
carbon -diHulph id e,  but  is  insoluble  in  water :  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  '9851  at  23"  C.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does 
not  dry  nor  show  signs  of  change  such  aa  the  original  latex 
docH. 

BunidcH  urushic  acid,  the  crude  sap  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  gum,  and  a  \ariable  quantity,  usually  about  3~8  per 
cent.,  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  body,  which  coagulates  on 
hcivting  to  63"  C.  If  the  latex  ia  treated  with  excess  of  alcohol 
the  gum  and  the  nitrogenous  constituent  are  precipitated. 
After  filtration  the  latter  can  be  separated  from  the  former  by 
tho  action  of  cold  water,  in  which  it  dissolves,  while  the  gum 
only  becomes  swollen. 

The  enzyme  is  associated  with  this  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  juioe.    If  a  solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
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of  free  urushic  acid,  the  latter  is  under  certain  conditions 
converted  into  the  varnish.  The  change  does  not  take  place  if 
the  solution  is  heated  to  63°  C. 

The  nature  of  this  nitrogenous  constituent  has  not  been 
clearly  established,  but  it  seems  to  differ  considerably  froia  the 
proteids,  containing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
and  more  carbon  than  they  do.  Yoshida's  analysis  of  it  gives 
0  63-44,  H7-41,  N4-01,  O2204,  Ash  1-2  in  100  parts. 

From  his  experiments  Yoshida  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  urushi  juice  consists  essentially  of  four  substances,  viz. 
urushic  acid,  gum,  water,  and  a  peculiar  enzyme.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  its  drying  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  urushic  acid, 
CwHigOa,  into  oxy-urushic  acid,  Ci4Hi80g,  which  takes  place  by 
the  aid  of  the  enzyme  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  moisture. 

He  supports  this  conclusion  by  two  series  of  experiments, 
which  may  be  quoted  here. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  original  juice  was  put  into  a  covered 
beaker  and  subjected  to  the  regulated  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
the  water  lost  by  evaporation  being  subsequently  restored. 
The  heating  was  carried  to  different  temperatures,  and  subse- 
quently the  heated  juice  was  spread  thinly  over  a  glass  plate 
and  left  to  dry  in  a  box  the  air  in  which  was  kept  moist.  In 
each  experiment  the  juice  was  heated  for  3^ — 4  hours,  and  the 
drying  was  allowed  to  take  place  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C. 

The  results  were  as  follows : — 


ip.  of  exposure. 

Time  of  drying. 

20*0. 

2  hours 

30' C. 

4    „ 

40*0. 

4i  „ 

55     6r  0. 

24    „ 

60     63'' C. 

Did  not  dry. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  he  found  that  unless 
moisture  was  present  the  latex  did  not  dry ;  that  in  moist  air 
it  dried  in  4  hours,  in  moist  oxygen  in  2  hours,  in  moist  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen  it  took  36  hours,  and  in  moist  00,  it  was  dry  only 
after  2  days*  exposure. 

It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  enzyme  works 
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most  energetically  at  a  temperature  of  20^  C,  but  only  when 
oxygen  and  moisture  ai-o  both  present ;  a  rise  of  temperature 
above  20°  C.  is  slowly  prejudicial  to  it,  and  at  GO" — 63°  C.  it  is 
destroyed.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  at  this  temperature  that 
the  nitrogenous  matter  coagulates. 

Yoahida  prepared   oxy-urushic   acid   fi-om  unishic  acid  by 
the  action  of  strong  chromic  acid.     He  saya  that  so  prepared 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  the  lacquer  varnish. 

The  name  laccaae  was  given  to  the  enzyme  more  than  ten. 
years  later  by  Bertrand,  who  made  further  investigations  into  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  the  latex  and  who  ascertained  several 
additional  facta  about  the  enzyme. 

In  the  main  he  confirms  the  earlier  work  of  Yoahida  as  to 
the  constituents  of  the  latex.  The  body  described  as  urushic 
acid  he  prefers  to  term  laccol,  but  he  has  not  examined  it 
minutely  on  account  of  its  deleterious  properties. 

He  prepared  the  enzyme  by  treating  the  latex  with  a  lai^e 
excess  of  alcohol ;  this  precipitated  a  gummy  substance,  which 
he  purified  by  redissolving  it  after  filtration,  and  again  thi-owing 
it  down  by  the  addition  of  10  volumes  of  alcohol-  It  separated 
out  in  white  opaque  flakes  which  yielded  on  hydrolysis  a 
mixture  of  galactose  and  arabinose. 

The  enzyme  was  extracted  from  the  gum  by  treatment  with 
cold  water. 

In  the  natural  juice  the  laccol  exists  in  the  form  of 
an  emulsion,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
gum. 

The  laccol  remains  unchanged  if  it  is  separated  fixim  the 
latex  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  kept  from  the  air.  If  a  little 
water  is  added  to  the  solution  in  alcohol  a  white  emulsion 
results,  which  keeps  tor  a  considerable  time  unaltered ;  but  if  a 
solution  of  laccase  is  substituted  for  the  water,  the  resulting 
emulsion  turns  brown  at  once  and  rapidly  becomes  black, 
especially  if  air  is  admitted.  With  a  boiled  solution  of  laccase 
no  such  change  can  be  observed. 

So  far  as  Bertrand  has  investigated  the  properties  of  laccol, 
it  appears  to  be  allied  to  certain  polyatomic  phenols,  On  this 
account  he  has  examined  the  action  of  laccase  on  several  of 
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the  latter,  especially  hydroquinone  and  pyrogallol.  When  the 
former  is  submitted  to  its  influence,  the  colour  of  the  solution 
quickly  becomes  rose-red,  and  after  a  short  luterval  crystalline 
scales  with  a  green  metallic  lustre  appear,  the  quantity  rapidly 
increasing.  When  this  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  sealed  tube 
the  oxygen  present  is  almost  completely  absorbed.  The  liquid 
gives  otf  a  strong  characteristic  odour,  and  quinone  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  shaking  it  with  ether  after  removal  of  the 
solid  matter.     The  precipitate  is  quinhydroue. 

In  the  absence  of  the  lac'case,  the  hydroquinone  does  not 
absorb  oxygen,  nor  imdergo  alteration.  The  hydroquinone  is 
therefore  oxidised  by  the  free  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the 
laccase,  according  to  the  equation 

2C,H.(0H),  +  0,  =  2H,0  +  2C.H  A- 

Hj-droriuinone  Quinone 

The  colour  given  to  the  liquid  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
quinone.  Some  of  the  latter,  combining  with  the  excess  of 
hydroquinone  not  oxidised,  produces  the  leas  soluble  crj'stals  of 
quinhy  drone. 

When  pyrogallol  is  used  instead  of  hydroquinone  similar 
results  are  obtained,  a  precipitate  of  purpurogalline  being  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  powder  which  sublimes  on  heating, 
firming  orange-red  needles  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid. 

Laccase  attacks  many  other  polyphenols,  but  chiefly  those 
whose  hydroxyl  groups  are  in  the  ortho-  and  para-positions. 
The  corresponding  m  eta- com  pounds  are  affected  only  with 
difficulty.  The  oxidisability  of  these  bodies  by  laccase  seems  to 
depend  on  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  transformed  into 
quinones.  The  monophenola  are  not  oxidised  by  the  enzyme, 
but  it  attacks  gallic  acid  and  tarniin. 

Bertrand's  observations  on  the  behaviour  of  laccase  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Yoshida,  as  he 
finds  it  still  active  after  heating  it  to  70°  C. 

Bertrand  has  sought  for  laccase  with  some  success  in  other 
plants  and  has  indicated  a  rather  wide  distribution  for  it,  In 
his  researches  he  has  employed  the  guaiacum  test  and  appears 
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to  a  certaiu  extent  to  rely  upon  this  method  of  recogmtion. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  most  investigators  do  not  find  it  give 
entirely  satisfactory  reaults.     He  says  that  an  alcoholic  tincture 
of  gum  guaiacuu  becomes  blue  in  the  presence  of  air  and  a  little 
laccase ;  if  much  of  the  latter  is  present,  it  turns  from  blue  to 
green  and  subsequently  to   yellow.     In   most   cases   however 
he   has  cunlirnied   his   results   by   isolating   the   enzyme  and 
proving   its  presence  by  it«  action.     This  is  really  the  only 
satisfactory  method  of  demonstrating  its  existence.    By  the  two 
methods  conjointly  he   has  found  laccase  in  the  roots  of  tlu 
beet,  carrot  and  turnip ,  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato  and  thftl 
Jerusalem   artichoke;    in   the   tuberous   roots  of  Dahlia; 
certain  rhizomes;  in  the  ft-uits  of  the  apple,  pear,  quince  an^l 
chestnut;  in  the  vegetative  parts  of  lucerne,  clover,  rye-graa^fl 
and  asparagus;  and  in  the  Bowers  of  Gardenia.     It  may  1 
prepared  from  these  sources  by  extraction  with  water  and  | 
cipitation  of  the  extract  with  alcohol.     If  the  tissue  is  % 
the  extract  may  be  saturated  with  chloroform  and  allowed  1 
stand  for  24  hours  to  free  it  from  the  colouring  matter,  aft 
which  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  may  be  carried  out. 

Rey-Pailharde   has   found    laccase    in    germinating   seec 
especially  of  plants  of  the  LeguminosK. 

The  activity  of  laccase  appears  to  be  associated  in  s 
way  with  the  presence  of  manganese.  Its  ash  always  i 
tains  traces  of  an  oxide  of  this  metal,  sometimes  as  n: 
as  2  per  cent.  Bertrand  states  that  the  activity  of  a  ] 
paration  of  the  enzyme  is  proportional  to  the  amount  i 
manganese  which  is  present. 

When  pi'epared  from  Lucerne  it  is  poor  in  this  constituei 
and  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  the  metal  can  I 
easily  studied.  Bertrand  describes  a  typical  experiment  i 
this  point.  He  gathered  several  kilograms  of  lucerne  at  tlu 
time  of  flowering  and  bruised  them  in  a  mortar,  pressing  c 
the  sap,  which  was  then  saturated  with  chloroform  and  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  dark  for  24  hours.  The  juice  was  next  filtf 
.lud  2^  volumes  of  alcohol  added  to  precipitate  the  lacca 
The  precipitate  was  taken  up  with  a  little  water,  the  solutloi 
filtered  and  the  laccase  again  thrown  down  by  large  excess  o 
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alcohol.  The  final  precipitate  was  collected  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
It  contained  a  mere  trace  of  manganese. 

To  50  cc.  of  a  solution  of  hydroquinooe  •!  gm.  of  this 
precipitate  was  added,  and  the  whole  was  agitated  for  24  hours 
in  contact  with  air.  There  was  then  only  a  red  coloration 
produced.  To  a  further  quantity  of  50  c.c.  of  the  hydroquinone 
solution  '1  gm.  of  the  precipitated  laccase  and  1  iiigr.  of  man- 
ganese in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  were  added  together,  and  in 
less  than  2  hours  crystals  of  quinhydrone  were  formed.  In  the 
latter  case  there  was  an  evident  oxidation,  much  more  extensive 
than  after  24  hours'  agitation  in  the  absence  of  the  manganese. 

In  &a  experiment  eo  arranged  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
could  be  measured  it  was  found  after  6  hours*  agitation  with  air 
at  15°  C.  that  with  laccase  alone  "2c.c,  oxygen  were  taken  up; 
with  a  salt  of  manganese  alone  "3  c.c.  were  absorbed ;  but  with 
both  present  together  63  ac.  of  oxygen  were  fixed. 

The  manganese  is  thus  seen  to  play  a  very  active  part  in 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  enzyme.  No  other  metal  was  found 
to  be  capable  of  replacing  it. 

Manganese  combined  with  various  acid  radicals  was  found 
in  a  further  series  of  experiments  to  have  a  certain  power  of 
causing  the  oxidation  of  hydroquinone,  the  protoxide  appearing 
to  act  as  a  carrier  of  the  oxygen.  Comparing  the  action  of  these 
salts  of  manganese  with  the  conjoint  action  of  manganese  and 
laccase,  Bertrand  advances  the  theory  that  the  oxidases  may 
be  conceived  to  be  special  combinations  of  manganese  with 
certain  proteid  bodies  containing  acid  radicals,  the  latter  vary- 
ing with  the  particular  euzyme.  In  such  combinations  the 
acid  radical  has  just  the  necessary  affinity  to  keep  the  metal 
in  solution.  The  work  of  conveying  the  oxygen  is  in  Bertrand's 
opinion  discharged  by  the  manganese,  while  the  proteid  matter 
gives  to  the  oxidase  its  other  characters,  such  as  are  made 
evident  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  various  reagents  used  to 
identify  it. 

Whether  this  hypothesis  be  accepted  or  not,  the  experiments 
show  that  laccase  is  at  any  rate  much  assisted  in  its  working  by 
the  presence  of  manganese  if  its  activity  is  not  entirely  de- 
pendant upon  its  association  with  that  metal  in  some  form. 
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Besides  the  plants  already  mentioned  laccaac  appenrs  to 
exist  in  a  considerable  number  uf  Fungi.     In  these  plants  the 
phenomena  of  oxidation  are  very  prominent,  and  in  consequenoe 
of  this  fact  Bourquelot  and  Bertrand  instituted  in  1896  UL^ 
investigation   of  them  with   a   view  to   ascertaining  whethetV 
laccase  or  some  similar  enzyme  plays  a  part  in  their  metabolism,    i 
As  in  other  cases,  at  the  outset  these  observers  laid  consider- 
able stress  on  the  guaiacum  reaction,  and  they  found  that  the 
liquid   that   can  be  expressed  from  many  fungi  verj'  rapidly    . 
oxidises  the  tincture  with  the  formation  of  a  blue  colour,  butg 
that  it  doe^  not  bring  about  this  change  if  it  is  first  boiled. 

The  reactions  of  the  expressed  juice  with  other  bodies  t 
tincture  of  guaiacum  leave  no  doubt  that  it  contains  the  si 
principle  as  the  sap  of  the  lacquer  tree.     It  causes  the  brown— | 
ing  of  the  laccol  prepared  from  the  latex  of  Rhus;   it  yieldl 
crystals  of  purpurogalline  when  allowed  to  act  upon  pyrogallcdil 
produces  quinone   and   quinhydrone   from   hydroquinone,   aixt!! 
gives  a  very  distinct  brown  colour  with  gallic  acid. 

The  fungus  which  yields  laccase  most  readily  is  Russula  I 
/teteiis  Pers.,  one  of  the  Baa  id  io  my  cotes,  which  is  fairly  commoB  I 
in  woods  during  the  summer.  125  grams  of  this  funguifl 
extracted  with  its  own  weight  of  chloroform  water  ^nelded  60ca  J 
of  a  liquid  which  was  at  tirst  pale  yellow  in  colour,  but  whiok  I 
gradually  reddeoed  on  exposure  to  air.  When  made  to  act  ob  \ 
guWic  acid  in  a  closed  flask  which  was  constantly  shaken  it  v 
found  that  the  oxygen  was  gradually  absorbed,  15  c,c.  di>->l 
appearing  during  the  first  hour  of  action.  It  gave  also  tfaoJ 
reactions  just  described  with  laccol.  pyrogallol,  &c. 

When  the  extract  so  prepared  was  boiled,  it  gradually  loatJ 
its  enzymic  powers.  Bourquelot  and  Bertrand  say  however  ll 
it  is  more  resistant  to  heat  than  most  enzymes,  and  that  Ulm 
ensure  complete  destruction  the  boiling  should  be  mainta 
for  a  short  time. 

When  the  extract  of  Russula  is  poured  into  an  ( 
alcohol  it  yields  only  a  small  amount  of  precipitate,  but  thi*.^ 
when  separated  off  gives  up  the  enzyme  to  cold  distilled  watw.f 
The  precipitation  of  the  laccase  is  not  complete  however  whei 
the  extract  is  so  treated. 
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A  very  large  Dumber  of  species  of  Fungi  have  been  ex- 
amined, chiefly  belonging  to  the  Easidiomycetes,  more  than  half 
of  which  have  been  found  to  contain  laccaee,  capable  of  acting 
on  the  aromatic  bodiea  mentioned.  Of  these  the  genera  Ruseulii, 
Lactarius,  Boletus,  and  Pealliota  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  Gasteromycetea  as  a  rule  contain  little,  if  any,  and  the 
Ascomycetes  and  Myxomycetes  so  far  as  they  have  been  ex- 
amined are  free  or  nearly  free  from  the  enzyme. 

Besides  working  at  the  effect  of  lacease  on  the  aromatic 
bodies  as  described  above,  Bourquelot  and  Bertrand  investigated 
the  nature  of  the  changes  of  colour  which  supervene  when 
many  of  the  fleshy  fungi  are  cut  and  the  damaged  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  tissue  of  Boletus  changes  almost 
iuatantaneously  under  such  conditions,  assuming  a  blue 
colour,  the  depth  of  tint  and  rapidity  of  appearEtnce  varying 
somewhat  in  different  species.  Lacterius  becomes  violet  when 
wounded,  while  Ritssiila  turns  first  red  and  finally  black. 

There  have  been  several  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
change  of  colour.  Schtenhein  noticed  the  phenomenon  as  long 
ago  as  1856  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  ozone  upon  a 
particular  chromogen  in  the  fungus,  saying  that  the  latter  also 
contains  a  substance  capable  of  transforming  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  ozone.  In  1872  Ludwig  made  some  investigations  into 
the  subject  and  confirmed  Schoenbein  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
special  chromogen  in  the  tissue. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  work  on  the  oxidases  Bourquelot 
and  Bertrand  were  led  to  the  view  that  one  of  the  latter  probably 
is  concerned  in  the  alteration  of  the  chromogens.  According  to 
Schoenbein  there  was  evidently  something  concerned  besides  the 
chromogen,  and  in  his  opinion  the  work  effected  by  the  par- 
ticular constituent  in  question  was  the  transformation  of  oxygon 
into  ozone.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  it  cooperated  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  iu  causing  the  oxidation  of  the  chromogen. 
As  this  is  apparently  the  part  played  by  lacease  in  the  formation 
of  the  lacquer  varnish,  it  seems  probable  that  .Schcenbein's 
hypothetical  oxygen  transformer  was  really  an  oxidising  enzyme. 

Working  on  this  hypothesis  Bourquelot  and  Bertrand  car- 
ried out  the  following  experiment.    A  definite  weight  of  Boletus 
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cyaneacens  Bull,  was  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  I 
cent,  concentration,  the  fungus  being  cut  up  m  far  as  possible  I 
out  of  contact  with  air.  The  extraction  was  continued  for  &.s 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  liquid  was  cooled  and  filtered.-l 
The  alcoholic  extract  so  prepared  was  faintly  yellow  in  colouiv  I 
and  it  contained  the  substance  which  normally  turns  blue  on  J 
exposure.  So  prepared  it  retained  its  colour  for  a  considerablti 
time,  even  when  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  itt^ 
contact  with  air. 

The  investigators  added  to  such  an  extract,  diluted  with  its! 
own  volume  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract  of  Russutal 
prepared  as  descril>ed  above.  In  half-a- minute  a  purple  coior»-l 
tion  appeared  which  passed  rapidly  into  blue.  The  same  effeot-S 
followed  on  the  addition  of  a  little  laccase  prepared  from  thaT 
latex  of  the  lacquer  tree.  If  the  enzyme  was  added  stowI]r>J 
without  agitation  the  tint  was  seen  to  be  as-sumed  gradually,  the  | 
upper  layers  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  air  being  coloured'  I 
first  and  the  tint  spreading  thence  throughout  the  whole. 

Hence  Bourquelot  and  Bertrand  infer  that  the  oxidase  whiohu 
can  effect  these  changes  is  identical  with  the  laccase  of  Rhus  audi 
other  plants,  and  that  in  addition  to  acting  on  aromatic  bodifll 
such  as  hydroquinone  and  pyrogallol  it  also  assists  to  oxidis 
the  chromogens  of  certain  fungi,  especially  those  which  yiel^Q 
a  blue  or  a  red  colouring  matter.  The  laccase  exists  in  tb* 
juice  of  the  fungi  aide  by  side  with  the  chromogen,  but  whea>| 
the  juice  is  boiled  before  exposure  to  the  air  has  taken  placQJ 
the  laccase  is>  destroyed  and  the  chromogen  in  consequenoc 
remains  unchanged. 

An  enzyme  similar  in  many  respects  to  laccase  has  b« 
described  by  Pi^ri  and  Portier  as  existing  in  the  gills,  labial! 
palps,  and  blood  of  certain  molluscs. 


Tijros^inase. 

In  other  Fungi  there  are  different  chromogens  which  do 
turn  blue  on  exposure  to  air  but  become  red  and  finally  blaclb 
Of  these    Russula  nigricans  Bull,  is  perhaps  the  most  coa*a 
spicuous   example.     The   substance   which   gives   rise   to   thdl 
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black  colour  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  after  the  fungus 
has  been  boiled  with  this  reagent  it  can  be  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  subsequent  maceration  with  boiling  water.  When 
such  an  extract  is  treated  with  a  little  fresh  cold  water  extract 
of  the  fungus,  or  a  piece  of  the  tissue  is  added  to  it  the  liquid 
turns  red  and  after  a  time  black.  If  the  chromogen  is  extracted 
from  the  fungus  by  boiling  water  and  rapidly  pressed  and  the 
exuded  liquor  filtered  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  it 
deposits  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  usually  collected 
together  into  spheres.  They  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol  nor 
readily  in  cold  water  but  they  dissolve  freely  in  hot  water. 
They  have  been  identified  by  Bertrand  with  tyrosin, 

Bertrand  has  observed  the  same  general  course  of  behaviour 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  roots  of  the  beet,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia,  and  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  In  these  cases 
also  he  has  identified  tyrosin  in  the  tissues. 

The  similarity  of  behaviour  to  that  observed  in  the  cases  of 
Boletus,  Lactarius,  &c.  points  to  a  similar  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour.  Laccase  however  has  no  power  to  set  up  the  black- 
ening. Nor  will  simple  oxidising  agents  bring  it  about.  Bertrand 
asserts  that  it  is  an  oxidation  process  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
special  oxidase,  and  he  has  named  the  enzyme  in  question 
tyrosinase. 

If  a  little  of  the  cold  water  extract  of  Russula  nigricans  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  tjrrosin,  the  mixture  becomes  at  first  red, 
and  subsequently  assumes  an  inky  blackness,  while  finally  a  black 
amorphous  precipitate  settles  out.  If  this  is  carried  out  in  a 
glass  vessel  without  agitation  the  colour  first  appears  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  If  it  is  conducted  in  a  closed  vessel  from 
which  air  is  excluded  the  change  of  colour  does  not  take  place. 
Nor  is  the  change  induced  if  the  extract  of  the  fungus  is  boiled 
before  being  added  to  the  solution  of  tyrosin.  In  a  closed 
vessel  in  the  presence  of  air,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  can  be 
measured  coincidently  with  the  blackening  of  the  liquid. 

Tyrosinase  can  be  extracted  not  only  from  Russula,  but 
from  the  dahlia  and  the  beetroot.  It  is  immaterial  which  of  the 
three  serves  as  the  source  of  the  oxidase  as  the  eflFect  upon 
the   tyrosin   is   the  same   in   all   cases.     Russula  appears   to 
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contain  it  in  greatest  quantity.     The  same  mode  of  extraction'i| 
can  be  employed  with  either  material. 

In  some  species  of  Rnssula  the  two  oxidases  so  far  discussed' J 
exist    side   by   side.      Bertraud   has  separated   them   by   the] 
following  treatment.     One  and  a  half  kilogrammes  of  freshly  I 
gathered  Russnta  delica  Fries,  waa  reduced  lo  pulp  and  macer-  ■ 
ated  for  half-an-hour  with  its  own  weight  of  chloroform -water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.     On  pressing  it,  about  2  litres  of 
a  mucilaginous  fluid  was  obtained,  to  which  3  litres  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol  were  added,     A  precipitate  fell   which  was  I 
tered  ott     The  filtrate   was   concentrated  to  half  a   litre  by  I 
distillation  at  50°  C.  in  vacuo,  and  when  so  obtained  was  found  J 
to  be  capable  of  acting  with  considerable  energy  on  pyrogallol '] 
and   hydroquinone,  but  to  have  no  effect  on  tyrosin ;  it  con-  v 
tained  therefore  only  laccase. 

The  precipitate  was  washed  with  200  c.c.  of  chloroform  <l 
water  and  when  it  was  well  swollen  up,  forming  a  semi-solution,  ■ 
it  was  precipitated  by  addition  of  400  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  pressed  1 
dry.  It  was  further  purified  by  a  repetition  of  this  treatment.jf 
Dried  at  35°  C.  it  weighed  about  7  gi-ms.  This  precipitate '1 
yielded  to  cold  water  afler  some  hours'  maceration,  a  principle  J 
which  oxidised  tyrosin  rapidly,  but  had  hardly  any  perceptible  ] 
action  on  either  hydroquinone  or  pyrogallol. 

Tyrosinase  is  destroyed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  1 
laccase;  it  is  injured  at  about  .50°  C.  and  perishes  rapidly  at  higher  I 
points.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  laccase  alone  from  a  mixture  J 
of  the  two,  by  heating  the  liquid  containing  them  to  70°  C.  Ita 
then  oxidises  hydroquinone,  but  is  without  action  on  tyrosin. 

Bourquelot  has  recognised  tyrosinase  in  many  genera  ' 
Fungi,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Boletus,  Russnla.  Lacta- 
rius,  PaxUlus,  Coprtnus,  Pmtliota,  Hebeloma,  Pholiota,  Collybia, 
Clitocybe,  Tricholoma  and  Amanita ;  in  al!  these  it  is  associated 
with  laccase,  but  in  the  case  of  Amanita,  the  latter  enzyme  is 
present  only  in  small  quantities. 

Besides  oxidising  tyrosin,  Bouivjuelot  has  found  tyrosinase 
to  act  on  ail  the  cresols,  i-esorcinol,  giiaiacol,  metatoluidine, 
xylidine,  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-xylenol,  thymol,  carvacrol,  and 
a  and  ^  naphthol. 
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He  has  noted  n  further  peculiarity  in  its  behaviour  in  that  I 
it  ia  effective  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  either  J 
ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol,  provided  that  not  more  than  50  per  1 
cent,  of  the  spirit  is  present.  The  alcohols  themselves  are  notf 
affected  by  it. 


(Eiiari/dase. 

Another  of  these  oxidising  enzymes  has  been  discovered  to  ! 
play  a  prominent  part  in  causing  a  particular  disorder  in  certain  [ 
wines  to  which  the  name  "casse"  or  "  cassure  "  has  been  applied.  I 
According  to  BoufTard  a  wine  affected  in  this  way  loses  its  I 
characteristic  colour,  and  after  3  or  4  hours  it  contains  a  red- 
brown   precipitate.     If  the   wine  is   at   rest  the  decoloration 
begins  at  the  surface,  where  a  thin  pellicle  of  colouring  matter  I 
forms,  and  the  disturbance  gradually  spreads  to  layers  de 
and  deeper  in  the  liquid,  until  at  last  the  walls  of  the  vessel  I 
are  covered  by  adherent  matter,  and  the  liquid  is  almost  de- 
colorised,  assuming  a   moderately   characteristic    yellow   tint.  1 
The  deposits  are  formed  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine, 
and  are  insoluble  in  solutions  of  tartaric  acid,  even  if  concen- 
trated.    The  changes  are  not  attended  by  any  evolution  of  gaa,  | 
Bouffard  says  that  such  wines  can  be  preserved  from  the  dis-  1 
order  by  heating  them  to  60"  C.  or  by  the  addition  of  traces  of  | 
sulphurous  acid.     The  change  is  not  due  to  bacterial  action,  for  | 
it  is  not  hindered  by  filtration  through  porcelain,  nor  by  tha 
addition  of  reagents  which  are  fatal  to  microbes,  such  as  aalicyiio  I 
acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Gouirand  has  shown  that  this  change  is  due  to  some  principle 
which  exists  in  the  wine  itself.  He  took  some  samples  of  I 
affected  wine  and  after  filtering  a  quantity  through  porcelain, 
a  large  addition  of  alcohol  threw  down  a  precipitate  of  a  floccu- 
lent  character.  When  this  was  collected  and  washed,  a  small 
quantity  of  it  added  to  sterilised  sound  wines  very  speedily 
produced  the  disorder. 

This  substance  is  decomposed  by  heating.  In  some  of 
Gouirand's  experiments  he  treated  samples  of  sound  wines 
with  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  diWding  them  into  two  parts. 
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>.    >.  .»v  i  '..i  :  :«.'  >0  C    111  periods  varying  from  12  to  72  hours 

.  ^:»;^.r  \v:is  piviioiiiKVil  in  the  unheat-ed  samples,  while 

:.:i'  .s  '.viiiaiiievi  oliMr  anil  limpid  indefinitely.     Warming 

..:i.  .s  .iilv  :^.•  liO  0.  j::avo  variable  results;  in  some  it  in- 

:l.-.::    .'.■.    kv-: ion.  in  oihors  it  only  retarded  its  progress.     The 

.  .>;.!..  ^■.    *.*:»  :k'I  iirtVvttHl  by  heating  to  50  C 

A  ".^..     iv.ii:ln   wiiK'S  wore  prtnnpitateil  by  alcohol  in  the 

V.  . .    '^•'    v>  ::u  •.iu>ouik1  ones,  the  jireoipitate  had  no  power  of 

....;,     v.    hv  ■iiM.nxler  when  addiil  to  other  samples. 

^U-.....^iivi  i*k>  :isoi'rtaiiu\l  that  this  substance  is  present  in 

...^    ,Li*i.*.>.      V!i   ».\ti"aoi   of  those  gives  all  the  reactions  of 

I.  .».-..    w^.T^Us;  hvdiwiuinono.  pyivgallol,  &c.,  but  it  loses  the 

Mi^oiuLii::    ilu'Si'   changes   if  heated  to  100"  C.     If 

.viv  •>  luidid  to  the  extract,  after  cooling,  a  little  of 

.  .:.*.!  \ uauxl  ^\hou  the  juice  of  fn^sh  grapes  is  treated 

I-  ^.    \  A  v»  oi  iikvhol.  it  n»gaiiis  the  iH)wer.    There  is  thus 

.X  ^U4tv>  ihoiiiselves  as  in  the  wine  prepared  from 

..w-:.  *:i:vu:i:  of  this  oxidising  substance,  which  fixmi 

..x.>:  '.V  eliussid  with  laoease  and  tyrosinase,  as 
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""^     \ 


« • 


..:i;.n  h:tN  Uvn  givi'ii  to  this  body.     It  ap- 
,  ^,     .^.     iuv»i>e   vi'iy  eK»soly  but   it   is  not  certain 

-.s.-H    '':v'^^\l    it    to    be    present    in   other   fruits 

.,..>,    v\i:^  m\k\  apj»les  especially  may  be  men- 

^^..->    »     ie\elop  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 

.,v,;..:i4;  ^ei'>  little.     A  good  deal  seems  to  be 

,... ^    '.Kwesses  of  wine-making,  wine  itself 

.  \     •::  e.  ^^llen  eomi>ared   with    the    freshly 

V 

•  ■   •  ■ 

.v%.    *K*  a'noxydasi*  can  be  removed  from 

,.>     ihcr.  which  tJikes  from   it  a  body 

^^^^,  ^s  of  tannin;  this  becomes  oHve- 

,  '•'to  ^ulilition  of  ferric  chloride,  is 

^    ^,^;    5;.\os  a   white   precipitate    with 

.v..i..      Vt\cr  the  wine  has  undergone 

^  ^i\o  up  this  body  to  ether,  and 

,.  ^  NjyiA.k  quantities  of  it. 
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Wine  treated  with  ether  in  this  way,  and  kept  neutral,  is  not 
subject  to  self-oxidation.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
enzyme  is  possibly  associated  in  the  wine  with  this  body 
which  is  soluble  in  ether. 

Martinand  finds  that  the  oxidase  is  destroyed  when  its 
solution  is  heated  to  72°  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  four 
minutes.  Exposure  to  55°  C.  for  1^  hours  is  also  fatal  to  it. 
Intermediate  temperatures  bring  about  the  same  destruction 
after  intermediate  times  of  exposure. 

BouflFard  has  observed  that  the  temperature  of  destruction 
varies  a  good  deal  under  different  circumstances.  He  has  found 
that  wines  beginning  to  be  attacked  with  the  disorder  have 
been  completely  preserved  by  being  heated  to  60°  C,  and  that 
warming  them  only  to  55°  C.  materially  helps  them  to  resist  it. 
He  has  further  extracted  normal  wine  by  the  alcohol  method 
and  side  by  side  with  it  samples  of  the  same  wine  after  being 
heated  to  60°  C.  The  precipitate  in  the  latter  case  had  no 
oxidising  power,  while  that  in  the  former  was  very  active. 
Further  investigation  showed  him  that  the  nature  of  the 
medium  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  destruction.  When 
the  enzyme  was  heated  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  re- 
action it  withstood  all  temperatures  below  72*5°  C.  but  when 
10  per  cent,  of  alcohol  or  '5  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  was  present 
destruction  was  complete  at  52*5°  C.  If  double  these  percent- 
ages of  alcohol  or  acid  were  present,  the  temperature  necessary 
for  destruction  was  reduced  5°C.  He  agrees  with  Martinand 
however  in  saying  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  prolonged  heating 
in  neutral  media  at  60°  C. 

Dealing  with  the  action  of  various  reagents  upon  oenoxydase, 
Bouffard  has  ascertained  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
very  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  the  necessary  amount  being  '02 
grm.  per  litre  of  the  solution  of  the  enzyme. 

Cazeneuve  has  extracted  the  enzyme  from  unsound  Beau- 
jolais  and  examined  many  of  its  properties.  He  precipi- 
tated the  wine  by  excess  of  strong  alcohol  and  found  the 
deposit  was  of  a  gummy  consistency.  He  took  up  the 
gummy  precipitate  with  water  and  reprecipitated  it  with 
alcohol,  collected  the  deposit  rapidly  and  dried  it  in  vacuo. 
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He    found    the    precipitate    chiefly   gum,   impregnated    vdib, 
(enoxydase. 

In  most  respects  Cazeneuve's  results  agree  with  those  all 
quoted,  but  he  finds  further  that  it  acts  slightly  on  alcohols  and' 
ethers  and  on  the  essences  which  give  wiues  their  peculiar 
bouquet.  In  its  action  on  the  wine  he  observes  that  it  causes 
a  disengagement  of  carbonic  dioxide,  and  that  after  its  action 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  acid. 

He  attributes  the  noticeable  effects  produced  to  the  action 
of  the  enzyme  on  the  tannins.  As  stated  above  Martinand  has 
shown  that  if  these  are  removed  by  ether  the  disorder  of  the 
wine  does  not  occur.  Whether  this  ia  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  cenoxydaae  with  the  tjinnin  or  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
latter  only  seems  uncertain. 

Cazeneuve  further  establishes  a  fact  which  indicates  clearly 
that  the  disorder  is  due  to  the  enzyme.  He  has  submitted 
sound  wine  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  oxygen  for  some 
time  and  also  to  the  action  of  ozone  and  he  finds  that  neither 
process  causes  "  la  casse." 

The  enzyme  can  be  preserved  unchanged  for  some  consid) 
able  time  if  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol  or  in  wine  which 
not  contain  more  than  9  per  cent  of  spirit.   It  is  however  raj 
altered  by  strong  alcohoL 

Laborde  has  suggested  a  different  origin  for  cenoxydi 
He  finds  the  fungus  Batrytis  cinerea  grows  freely  on  grapes 
and  on  sterilised  wine  "  must,"  and  an  investigation  of  its  life- 
history  has  shown  him  that  it  normally  secretes  the  enzynie. 
In  his  experiments  be  employed  a  culture  fluid  in  which  this 
Botrytis  had  been  growing  freely  and  he  compared  the  action 
of  this  liquid  before  and  after  boiling  it.  In  the  first  case  he 
mixed  a  certain  volume  of  the  culture  fluid  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  a  perfectly  sound  wine  and  kept  it  in  coutact  with 
the  air  for  4  hours  at  tlie  ordinary  temperature.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  all  the  colouring  matter  had  been  precipitated. 
When  he  boiled  the  culture  medium  before  adding  it  to  the 
wine  no  such  change  took  place. 

Laborde  found  that  the  oxidising  power  of  the  enzyme  as  it 
existed  in  the  mixtui'e  of  the  wine  and  the  culture  medium  was 
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deatroyed  by  heating  the  latter  to  70°  C.  If  no  wine  waa 
present  it  would  resist  even  a  higher  temperature  than  this. 
Be  has  given  the  following  table  to  show  the  effect  of  gradually 
heating  the  culture-medium  alona 

60"  C.  destroys  about  half  of  the  oxydaaic  power. 

65' C        „  „  two- thirds  „  „ 

70' C.         „  „  four-fifths 

85°  C.         „  the  whole 

The  oxidase  is  slowly  destroyed  by  absorbing  oxygen,  losing 
about  half  its  power  in  two  days  and  nearly  all  in  twelve  days. 
The  destruction  is  greater  in  proportion  during  early  than  late 
periods  of  oxidation. 

The  fungus  contains  most  oxidase  when  it  is  in  fiill  fructiS- 
cation. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  Martinand  had  found  ceaoxy- 
dase  in  the  juice  of  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Either  the 
same  enzyme  or  a  similar  one  has  been  described  by  Lindet  as 
causing  oxidation  of  the  tannin  in  the  cider-apple.  If  slices  of 
apple,  or  a  mass  of  the  pulp,  or  sterilised  sponges  soaked  in  the 
expressed  juice  are  placed  under  a  bell-jar  over  mercury,  the 
material  rapidly  reddens,  and  there  is  a  simultaneous  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  carbonic  dioxide.  The  phenomena 
are  the  same  if  the  juice  in  which  the  sterilised  sponges  are 
soaked  has  been  filtered  through  porcelain,  or  if  antiseptics  are 
added,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  are  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms.  If  boiled  juice  is  used,  it  remains 
uncoloured  and  there  is  no  exchange  of  the  gases  mentioned. 

The  juice  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  the  precipitate 
collected  and  washed  in  the  usual  way  and  it  is  then  found  to 
be  capable  of  setting  up  similar  changes  in  boiled  juice. 

It  is  of  course  a  common  experience  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  pulp  of  a  raw  apple  on  exposure  to  air  is  very  different  from 
that  of  a  cooked  one.  The  latter  remains  uncoloured,  while  the 
surface  of  the  raw  pulp  soon  turns  a  reddish-brown,  particularly 
if  it  is  unripe. 

Lindet  holds  that  the  enzyme  attaches  itself  to  the  tannin, 
and  explains  the  change  of  colour  seen  on  wounding  the  fruit   - 
a.  p.  20 
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by  the  BUggeBtiot)  that  in  the  intact  pulp,  the  tannin  and  tl 
enzyme  are  situated  in  different  cells,  being  brought  into  con- 
tact in  consequence  of  the  wound.  This  suggestion  seem8 
however  imnecessary,  as  the  oxidases  have  been  shown  to  work 
npon  the  aromatic  bodies  they  attack  only  when  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  The  access  of  the  latter  is  only  possib) 
when  the  surface  of  the  pulp  is 


Other  vegetable  oxidases. 


The  various  flavours  and  the  odours  which  constitute  tl 
"  bouquet "  of  diflerent  wines  have  been  generally  associated 
with  peculiarities  of  the  fermentations  induced  by  the  different 
yeasts  employed.  Recently  Tolomei  has  brought  forward 
renKons  for  thinking  that  some  of  them  may  be  due  to  definite 
oxidases  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  yeasts. 

He  first  demonstrated  the  existence  of  oxidases  in  yeast 
cultivating  in  sterilised  wine  must,  a  crop  of  Saccharorm 
ellipsoideus  that  had  originally  developed  in  muscatel  gi 
juice.     After  a  few  days  there  was  a  considerable  growth  of 
organism  and  he  separated  it  from  the  must  and  exposed  it 
the  air.     After  a  time  he  extracted  it  with  ch  lore  form- wat 
and  found  that  the  liquid  then  contained  an  oxidase  which  gal 
Bertrand's  reactions  for  laccase.     He  obtained  similar  result 
with  S.  cerevisiae,  and  S.  apiculaiiis,     In  the  case  of  the  foi 
a  young  beer-yeast  was  suspended  in  a  solution  of  glucose, 
a  little  alcohol  was  added ;  the  whole  was  then  kept  at  0"  C.  fu 
3  days,  and  was  finally  filtered  through  porcelain  to  tree  it 
yeast-cells.     It  was  found  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  tv\ 
give  off  carbon  dioxide,  and  to  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  in  contact  with  sulphur.     If  heated  to  72°  C.  it  lost  all 
these   properties.     When  alcohol  was  added   to  the  liquor  a 
precipitate  fell  which  contained  tho  oxidase,  and  when  a  little 
of  this  precipitate  was  added  to  some  of  the  original  liquor  that 
had   been  sterilised  by  heat,  it  restored  to  it  the   properties 
which  had  been  lost  during  the  sterilisation. 

Tolomei  showed  further  that  the  bouquet  of  muscatel  wine 
was  caused  by  the  oxidase  of  S.  eUipsoideus.    He  extracted  some 
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of  (he  enzyme  from  this  muscatel  yeast,  and  added  it  to  an 
ordinary  white  wine,  at  the  same  time  exposing  it  to  the  air. 
The  wine  acquired  a  muscatel  bouquet  which  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess. 

Buchaer  also  says  that  beer-yeast  contains  an  oxidase,  to 
the  action  of  which  he  attributes  the  fact  that  an  extract  of 
this  fiingiiB  turns  brown  after  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air. 

Effront  has  observed  a  considerable  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  yeast  when  it  was  finely  fragmented  and  subsequently 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  absorption  wae  accompanied  by  a 
Benflible  increase  of  temperature.  Eflront  suggests  that  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  oxidase. 

Br^udat  has  recently  found  an  oxidase  in  the  leaves  of 
Isatis  alpina  and  other  indigo-yielding  plants.  As  already  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter  the  formation  of  indigo  involves 
the  decomposition  of  a  glucoside,  indican,  which  is  effected  by  a 
ferment  resembling  emulsiu.  The  products  of  this  decom- 
position are  indigo-white  or  leucindigo,  and  indiglucin,  which  is 
a  sugar.  The  indigo-white  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  an 
oxidase  which  is  present  in  the  leaves.  Br&udat  says  that  it 
acts  most  advantageously  in  the  presence  of  a  weak  alkali  such 
as  lime-water.     The  alkali  alone  does  not  produce  the  effect. 

Tolomei  has  found  ao  oxidase  in  ripe  olives,  which  appears 
to  oxidise  the  oil,  giving  rise  to  oleic,  acetic,  and  sebacic  acids, 
Bouffard  and  Semichon  state  that  purple  grapes  contain  an 
oxidase  which  in  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air  oxidises  and 
precipitates  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  white  wine  can  be 
prepared  from  the  juice.  LepinoLs  has  found  a  similar  body  in 
the  expressed  juice  of  aconite  and  belladonna  which  destroys 
the  green  colouring  matter.  Boutroux  says  that  the  colour  of 
brown  bread  is  due  to  another  oxidase  which  is  in  the  bran. 


Animal  oxidasee. 

Oxidative  processes  have  long  been  known  to  take  place  in 
blood  when  shed  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Claud  Bernard  first 
poiuted  out  that  under  these  conditions  sugar  disappeared,  and 
his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers. 

20—2 
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Only  within  recent  years,  however,  has  it  been  suggested  tht 
this  disappoarauce  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  t 
but  this  view  is  now  put  forward  by  several  observers. 

Lepine  and  Barral  in  1890,  in  the  course  of  an  invewtigati 
into  the  changes  taking  place  in  sugar  in  the  bliwd.  found  thi 
glycolysis  could  be  detected  after  blood  had  been  shed,  and  thi 
it  was  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  teroperatare 
raised  till  it  reached  dV  C,  at  which  point  it  suddenly  stopp< 
The  physical  condition  of  the  fluid  was  not  appreciably  differe 
at  this  point  from  what  it  was  at  52°  C  when  glyc 
very  evident,  Lepine  and  Barral  found  further  that  the  blot 
drawn  from  the  portal  vein  lost  mure  sugar  than  that  t 
from  the  splenic  vein  under  identical  conditions. 

Arthiis  showed  a  little  later  that  the  presence  of  actual 
living  elements  in  the  blood  were  not  essential  to  the  pro 
He  collected  blood  aaeptically  into  sterilised  vessels  and  do" 
fibrinated  it.     Maintaining  it  then  at  10'  C.  for  several  dayi 
with   antiseptic   precautions,  it   continued  to  lose  sugar.     Ilf 
other   experiments,  he   showed  that  glycolysis  took  place  . 
serum,  in  oxalated  plasma  free  from  corpuscles,  and  in  bloc 
diluted  with  several  volumes  of  water.     He  found  that  freshl 
drawn  blood  showed  comparatively  little  glycolytic  power,  1 
that  it  was  developed  on  standing  for  some  time. 

These  experiments  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  presenol 
of  an  oxidase  ;  the  process  shows  a  minimum  point  of  activiUl 
at  0°  C,  an  optimum  at  40° — 50°  C,  and  a  maximum  one  I 
54"  C.     Its  gradual  development  is  remarkably  like  that  of  t 
formation  of  the  pancreatic  digestive  ferments. 

The  action  was  also  examined  with  some  completensi 
in  1892  by  Seegen,  who  found  that  the  disappearance  of  tfaj 
sugar  was  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  chloroform.  Thi 
reagent  prevents  the  action  of  living  cells  aud  micro-organism 
but  does  not  inhiliit  the  work  of  enzymes.  Seegen  found  thaj 
the  exclusion  of  bacteria  by  other  means  did  not  prevent  tin 
glycolysis,  and  argued  consequently  in  favour  of  the  pret 
of  a  sugar-destroying  enzyme.  He  demonstrated  the  . 
influence  of  temperature  as  had  been  found  by  [repine  i 
Barral  and  by  Arthus. 
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Botb  Seegen  and  Arthus  auggeated  that  the  enzyme  was 
formed  io  consequeoce  of  post  mortem  chaoges  taking  place  m 
the  blood.  Arthus  held  the  soarce  to  be  the  white  coq>iisclea 
or  leucocytes.  Lepine  and  Barr&l  found  they  could  extract  it 
from  the  corpuscles  in  greater  quantity  than  from  the  serum. 

Further  experiments  made  by  many  observers  have  shown 
that  the  power  of  destroying  sugar  is  not  eoDtined  to  the  blood. 
Lepine  found  that  the  removal  of  the  pancreas  of  the  dog  was 
followed  by  an  intense  diabetes,  the  ratio  of  sugar  to  urea  in 
the  urine  increasing  enormously.  He  at  once  associated  the 
pancreas  with  the  secretion  of  an  oxidase.  In  its  absence,  sugar, 
which  would  in  the  general  course  of  events  be  destroyed  in 
the  blood,  passed  out  of  the  system  in  the  urine.  This  view 
was  supported  by  the  observation  already  quoted,  that  the 
destruction  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  splenic.  Lepine  found  further  that  the  chyle,  which 
must  receive  some  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  through  the 
intestinal  wall,  also  contained  the  glycolytic  property.  The 
injection  of  chyle  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal  caused  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  sugar  in  the  living  blood.  The  addition 
of  chyle  to  a  X  per  cent,  solution  of  glucose  kept  in  vitro  at 
38°  C.  caused  a  decided  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  sugar. 

Lepine  and  Barral  in  a  subsequent  paper  stated  that,  in 
the  cases  of  both  blood  and  chyle,  the  glycolytic  power  was 
increased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  and  impeded  by  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

Lepine  subsequently  carried  out  a  series  of  researches  on 
the  pancreas  of  the  dog,  which  confirmed  his  view  that  the 
secretion  of  a  glycolytic  oxidase  is  one  of  the  functions  of  that 
organ.  He  ground  up  the  pancreas,  with  aseptic  precautions, 
immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and  macerated  it 
for  two  to  three  hours  at  38°  C,  in  water  containing  "2  per  cent. 
of  a  mineral  acid,  and  then  neutralised  the  extract  with  sodium 
hydrate.  To  100  c.c.  of  the  resulting  liquid  he  added  half  a 
gramme  of  glucose  and  digested  it  for  an  hour  at  38°  C.  In  a 
series  of  such  experiments  he  found  there  was  a  disappearance 
of  sugar,  ranging  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  A  fresh  pancreas 
similarly  extracted  with  water  instead  of  dilute  acid,  yielded  an 
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extract  with  very  little  glycolytic  power.  Lepine  inferred  that 
ft  glycolytic  enzyme  could  be  prepared  from  the  tissue  he  used, 
just  as  similar  treatment  yields  trypsin  from  the  same  gland. 

He  supported  his  hypothesis  still  further  by  an  experiment 
in  which  he  compared  the  glycolytic  power  of  the  blood  leaving 
the  pancreas  during  active  secretion  with  that  possessed  by 
it  when  the  gland  was  at  rest.  He  found  that  during  the 
secretion  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  blood  drawn  from 
the  pancreatic  vein  possessed  little  glycolytic  power,  but  that  the 
latter  became  considerable  in  the  blood  from  the  same  vein  during 
the  honrs  immediately  following  the  cessation  of  the  secretion. 

The  work  of  Abelous  and  Biarnds.  carried  out  in  1894,  has 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  this  enzyme  still  further.  These 
investigators  examined  the  action  of  the  blood  on  salicyl- 
aldehyde.  This  body  was  not  oxidised  to  salicylic  acid  by  the 
air,  nor  by  distiMed  water,  nor  by  normal  saline  solution  (a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  'G  per  cent,  of  the  salt). 
But  when  defibrinated  blood,  or  blood-serum  was  added  to  the 
aldehyde  and  the  mi.xture  kept  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C 
salicylic  acid  was  formed.  The  oxidation  was  found  to  vary 
in  amount  with  the  blood  of  different  animals. 

Abelous  and  Biarn^s,  following  up  Lepine's  work  on  the 
pancreas,  looked  for  the  presence  of  glycolytic  power  in  other 
tissues.  They  found  that  it  was  manifested  also  by  the  testes, 
the  thyroid  glands,  the  liver,  kidney,  lungs,  and  spleen. 

Spitzer  has  still  more  recently  confirmed  the  statements  of 
previous  observers,  but  he  originally  opposed  the  view  that  the 
oxidation  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  comparing  it  pre- 
ferably with  the  oxidation  produced  by  hydrogen-peroxide  and 
other  oxidising  agents. 

In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  1897  he  published  the 
result  of  some  researches  on  the  oxidative  powers  of  various 
tissues,  estimating  tbeir  capabilities  by  measuring  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  they  could  liberate  from  hydrogea-peroxide.  In 
some  cases  he  also  ascertained  the  quantity  of  salicyl -aldehyde 
which  they  could  convert  into  salicylic  acid.  He  found  the 
tissues  could  be  arranged  in  thi.s  respect  in  an  order  ditforiog  ] 
but  little  &x)m  that  published  by  Abelous  and  Biarn^ 
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Spitzer  made  a  very  important  advance  by  ascertaining  that 
these  different  tisauea  owed  their  oxidising  powers  to  niiclen- 
proteid  substances  which  they  contaioed.  He  was  able  to 
prepare  nucleo-proteids  from  every  tissue  which  he  found  capable 
of  inducing  glycolysis,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  oxidative 
energy  of  a  tissue  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nucleo- 
proleid  which  it  gave  up  to  an  appropriate  solvent.  He  found 
further  that  these  compounds  showed  the  same  peculiar  relation 
to  temperature  as  the  original  organs  exhibited,  and  that  they 
were  affected  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  various  antiseptics 
and  poisons. 

Seegen  attributes  the  glycolytic  power  of  the  blood  to  a 
similar  substance. 

Jaquet,  and  Salkowski  and  Kateusaburo  Yamagiwa  have 
confirmed  the  results  of  the  investigators  quoted  and  have 
concluded  from  their  own  researches  that  the  action  is  due  to  a 
soluble  enzyme  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling  and  by  prolonged 
coDtact  with  alcohol. 

Hammarsteu  has  stated  that  the  gastric  raucous  membrane 
contains  another  enzyme  belonging  to  this  group.  It  has  the 
property  of  converting  lactose  (milk-sugar)  into  lactic  acid. 

Another  oxidase  has  recently  been  described  by  Pi^ri  and 
Fortier  as  existing  in  the  gills,  labial  palps,  and  blood  of  several 
of  the  acephalous  molluscs,  particularly  Artemis  exoleta,  Mya 
arenaria.  Tabes  puUaslra,  Oatrea  edulie,  and  Pecten  jacofxBua, 
besides  one  or  two  other  species.  It  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  laccase,  especially  with  regard  to  its  action  on 
hydroquinone.  The  authors  say  that  if  one  of  the  gills  or  a 
piece  of  one  of  the  labial  palps  of  any  of  these  molluscs  is 
warmed  to  50" — 60°  C.  in  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  of  1  per 
cent,  concentration,  the  odour  of  quinone  is  soon  evolved,  and  if 
the  liquid  fa  subsequently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  ciystala 
of  quinhydrone  ai'e  deposited  over  the  surface  of  the  tissue. 

The  oxidase  can  be  extracted  from  the  gills  or  the  labial 
palps  of  the  animals  by  chloroform -water,  or  by  solutions  of 
sodium  fluoride  or  of  salicylic  acid,  and  can  be  precipitated  from 
its  solvents  by  excess  of  alcohol.  It  is  active  in  either  neutral  or 
faintly  acid  media.     Like  laccase  it  does  not  decompose  tyrosiii. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


ALCOHOLIC   FERMENTATION. 


Alcoholic  fermentatioti  is  ihe  one  which  has  been  loDgi 
known  and  most  closely  studied.  In  an  earlier  chapter  i 
have  briefly  summarised  the  steps  by  which  our  present  know- 1 
ledge  of  it  haa  been  obtained,  and  we  have  seen  how  closely  it.1 
has  been  associated  during  the  present  century  with  the  variooftl 
problems  presented  by  the  biology  of  yeast. 

The  first  observations  upon  its  true  nature  were  those  made 
by  Becher  in  1682,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ascertained  the 
fundamental  facts  that  it  was  only  possible  in  saccharine  fluids, 
and  that  the  alcohol  proceeded  from  a  decomposition  of  eomaa 
constituent  present  in  them. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  passed  before  any  very  i 
portant  addition  was  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  chemica 
changes  involved  in  the  process. 

The  researches  of  Lavoisier  mark  a  definite  epoch  i 
gradual   advance    of   our  information,   for   they   first  showM 
the    relation   existing   between   the   sugar  and   the   products  I 
found  after  the  fermentation  of  the  latter  had  taken  plaoe^  t 
Lavoisier  was  the  first  observer  who  studied  the  process  quan^^f 
tatively,  and  a|iplied  new  methods  of  analysis  in  his  research.  ' 
By  determining  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
in  the  sugar,  and  in  the  pi-oducts  resulting  from  the  fermen- 
tation, he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  consisted 
of  the  separation  of  the  sugar  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
became  oxygenated  at  the  expense  of  the  other  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  while  the  second  became  converted  into  alcohol  after 
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parting  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen.  Ho  said  further  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  recombine  these  two  substances,  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  sugar  would  again  be  formed. 

Though  the  methods  of  analysis  used  by  lavoisier  were 
imperfect  and  his  figures  were  inaccurate  in  consequence,  we 
know  that  his  general  conclusions  were  sound.  About  the 
year  1815  analyses  by  Gay-Lussac,  Th^nard  and  de  Sanssure 
fixed  definitely  the  composition  of  sugar  and  alcohol.  These 
more  accurate  analyses  confirmed  Lavoisier's  position,  tut  re- 
vealed a  discrepancy  which  for  a  lung  time  remained  unexplained. 
Computation  of  the  composition  of  cane-sugar  based  upon  the 
weights  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  formed  during  its  fermen- 
tation, pointed  to  its  having  the  formula  CgH^Og  (taking  the 
modem  values  of  the  atomic  weights)  the  decomposition  being 
capable  of  expression  by  the  equation 

C.Hi.O.=  2C,H,0  +  2CO,. 
The  analyses  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  of  cane-sugar 
itftelf,  demanded  the  formula  CuHhOu.  These  authors  were 
unable  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  analyses  of  the  sugar  were  not  quite  accurate  Dumas 
and  BouUay  suggested  as  a  more  probable  explanation,  that 
the  fermentation  was  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  water 
before  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  splitting  of  the  sugar.  Thus 
the  equation  representing  the  reaction  would  become 
C,H»0„  H-  H,0  =  4C,H,0  +  *C0,. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  discovery  was  made  by  Dubrun- 
ftuit  that  before  cane-sugar  could  ferment  it  became  transformed 
into  another  sugar  that  was  not  crystallisable,  and  Biot  showed 
that  under  the  action  of  weak  acids  it  became  decomposed  into 
two  other  sugars,  now  known  as  glucose  and  fructose. 

Berthelot  was  the  first  to  show  that  besides  inorganic 
reagents  an  enzyme  possesses  the  power  of  bringing  about  this 
transformation  and  that  the  living  yeast-cell  forms  this  enzyme, 
alreadj-  described  in  a  preceding  chapter  under  the  name  of 
invertaae. 

The  fermentation  of  cane-sugar  has  thus  been  proved  to 
take   place   in   two  stages;    in   the   first  it  is  split  up  with 
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hj'droIy»iB  into  the  two  hexoses  glucose  and  fructose,  according 
to  the  aquation  C„HaO„  +  HjO  =  C,H,.0.  +  C,H„0. ;  in  the 
iucond  both  of  these  are  decomposed,  forming  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  as  suggested  by  Gay-Lussac. 

Aiiothor  fnct  came  to  light  aometime  after  the  publication 
of  thu  results  of  Dumas,  Dubrunfaut,  and  fiiot,  the  significance 
of  which  for  some  time  raet  with  but  slight  recognition.  In 
1847  Schmidt  of  Dorpat  found  the  presence  of  succinic  acid  in 
nniull  iimount  in  fermenting  liquids.  It  remained  however  for 
Puateur  to  complete  the  discovery  of  which  this  fact  was 
To  his  careful  researches  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowli 
that  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cane-sugar  used  in  a  fermen- 
tation does  not  undergo  the  ordinary  decomposition,  but  splits 
up  into  glycerine,  succinic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Pasteur  has  suggested  the  following  equation  as  representing 
the  change. 

98C,HuO,  +  60H,O  =  24aH,0,  +  144C,HsO.  +  60CO, 

Baeeinia  ftdd       glycerine. 

Monoyer  has  represented  the  reaction  rather  difterently 
thus : — 

8C,H,,0.  +  6H,0  =  2C.H.0.  +  1 2CjH,0.  +  4C0,  +0,         j 

Accoixiing  t<>  this  hypothesis  the  change  is  associated  ivitS^ 
the  liberation  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  fact  the  im- 
portance of  whioh  will  app<^'ar  later. 

Bechiimp  and  Inter  Duclaux  have  found  that  acetic  acid 
ulfto  in  formed  in  small  quantities  during  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Duokux  slates  that  its  presence  is  constant,  but  that  the 
amount  never  exoeods  "0.^  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  sugar,  if 
tho  fui'iticntatiuu  is  stupp<.>d  as  soon  as  all  the  latter  has  been 
(It^mJiiiimsiHl.  Bechaiiip  aays  that  under  appropriate  conditions 
thia  ijiioiility  (-an  be  largely  exceeded. 

Other  obsofvers  have  noticed  variable  but  always  minute 
tjUautititiH  of  aldehyde  as  accompaniments  of  fermentation. 

Thii  iirdiiiary  alcohol  produced  is  often  found  to  be  mixed 
with  hightj'  alcohols,  propylic,  isobutylic,  amylic,  caproic,  cenon- 
thylii^  and  capiylio  all  having  been  identified,  amylic  alcohol 
«otnetiiu««  oocurnog  in  wme  quantity. 
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The  amounts  of  all  these  less  prominent  constituents  seotn 
to  vary  a  good  deal  under  different  conditions  of  fermentation. 
More  succinic  acid  is  produced  when  the  operation  is  slow 
than  when  it  is  rapid.  The  different  kinds  of  yeaat  show 
considerable  differences  among  themselves  with  regard  to  these 
various  products.  Indeed  the  latter  seem  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  biological  work  of  the  cells  than  the  ethyUc 
alcohol,  the  appearance  of  which  is  the  most  con.spicuous  feature 
of  the  process.  The  relation  of  the  alcohol  to  the  ordinary 
metaboli^^m  still  remains  a  subject  of  discussion. 

We  have  seen  that  for  a  long  time  alcoholic  fermentation 
was  associated  only  with  cane-sugar.  Much  light  has  bci^n 
thrown  upon  the  composition  of  various  sugars  in  recent  years, 
especially  by  the  researches  of  Emit  Fischer.  Without  entering 
into  details,  which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  we  may  divide  the  sugars  that  are  of  general  occurrence 
into  two  main  groups,  the  simplest  of  which  have  the  empirical 
formula  C„H„0„,  the  value  of  m  in  those  known  up  to  the 
present  ranging  from  2  to  9.  The  members  of  the  other  group 
are  more  complex,  being  theoretically  composed  by  the  com- 
bination of  either  2  or  3  molecules  of  a  hexose  with  elimination 
of  one  or  two  molecules  of  water.  Thus  we  have  cane-sugar 
CjHbOi,  corresponding  to  2{C,H,iO,)  -  H,0,  and  raffinose, 
C„H„0„  represented  by  SCC.HiA)  -  2H,0.  This  group  is 
generally  known  as  the  polysaccharides. 

The  sugars  which  are  fermentable  appear  to  belong  entirely 
to  the  first  group  and  to  be  represented  especially  by  the  hexoses 
C.HuO,.  Some  of  the  others  are  however  capable  of  ferment- 
ation, but  only  those  in  which  the  value  of  n  is  divisible  by  3. 

Certain  of  the  polysaccharides  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
fermentable,  particularly  cane-sugar  and  maltose.  It  has  been 
found  however  by  Fischer  that  they  are  not  directly  attacked 
by  the  alcohol-producing  principle,  but  undergo  a  preliminary 
hydrolysis  with  the  consequent  formation  of  hexoses.  We  have 
seen  that  this  foct  was  established  for  cane-sugar  by  Dubrunfaut 
and  later  by  Berthelot.  This  sugar  by  the  action  of  invertaae 
yields  glucose  and  fructose.  Similarly  each  molecule  of  maltose 
is  converted  by  hydrolysis  into  two  molecules  of  glucose;  lactose 
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or  Diilk-sugar  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  galactose.    The  oti 
polysaccharides  behave  similarly. 

The  diEFerent  hexoaes  also  show  greater  or  less  facility 
conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.     Glucose  is 
readily    attacked,    fructose    less    so,    and    galactose    undt 
fennentation  only  with  great  difficulty. 

The  progress  of  a  fermentation  has  been  found  to  depend 
also,  and  in  very  large  measure,  on  the  species  of  yeast  which  if 
employed.     A  great   development   of  our   knowlffdge   in  thia 
direction  has  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  whii 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  labours  of  Hansen. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  his 
searches  into  the  biology  of  yeast.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  tl 
since  Pa-steur  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate 
problems  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Hansen  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  elaborated  exact  methods  for  the  cultivation  of 
micro-organisms  in  a  state  of  purity  or  isolation.  By  the 
methods  which  he  adopted  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Saccharo- 
mycetes  really  form  a  separate  and  distinct  group  of  alcohol- 
producing  fungi,  and  he  brought  out  new  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  species  and  races.  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  bhii 
work  to  discuss  his  results  in  detail,  as  they  turn  more  on  tbM 
bioln^cal  peculiarities  of  the  yeast-plant  than  on  the  wider 
question  of  the  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
changes  which  it  induces.  As  an  illustration  of  the  scope  of  hia 
researches  we  may  however  mention  the  investigations  he  made 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  spores  and  films,  and 
upon  the  morphologj'  of  these  developmental  structures  and 
their  course  of  life,  taking  especially  the  yeast  known  as 
Saccharomt/ces  apicultUus  as  a  representative  of  the  group. 
His  experiments  upon  the  alterations  induced  by  differences  of 
conditions  of  life,  such  as  exposure  to  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
upon  variations  following  such  primary  alteration,  have  throWti 
a  flood  of  light  upon  this  section  of  the  subject.  | 

Hansen's  researches  have  had  even  greater  effect  on  tin 
industrial  methods  of  brewing  and  of  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  and  his  pupils  have  almost 
revolutionised  the  methods  in  use. 
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Hansen's  work  has  not  however  been  all  that  has  been 
carried  out  in  this  field  of  research.  Other  investigators  have 
described  other  species,  while  other  fungi  than  yeasts,  especially 
species  of  Mixor,  have  been  found  capable  of  setting  up  fermen- 
tation. A  copious  literature  has  sprung  up  on  the  subject, 
which  cannot  however  be  considered  here  in  any  detail. 

The  course  of  action  on  mixtures  of  fermentable  sugars  in 
the  presence  of  different  yeasts  is  often  very  different.  Most  of 
the  latter  contain  hydroly  tic  enzymes  which  effect  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  polysaccharides  cane-sugar  and  maltose.  If  either  of 
these  inverting  enzymes  is  not  present,  however,  the  yeast 
cannot  ferment  the  corresponding  sugar.  The  yeasts  for  ex- 
ample which  do  not  form  invertase  have  no  action  on  cane- 
sugar.  Hansen  s  six  true  species  of  Saccharomyces  all  hydrolyse 
both  cane-sugar  and  maltose,  and  subsequently  cause  their 
products  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  8.  Marxiomus 
differs  in  not  attacking  maltose,  while  S,  membrtmce/aciens  does 
not  ferment  either  of  them.  Other  organisms  have  similar 
idiosyucracies. 

As  the  fermentation  of  sugars  by  yeast  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
function  of  the  living  cell,  everything  that  affects  the  life  of 
the  latter  has  a  certain  influence  on  its  fermentative  power. 
Substances  which  serve  as  food  for  the  yeast  promote  fermen- 
tation; acids  and  bases  are  deleterious  to  the  cell,  their 
influence  being  the  more  marked  as  their  concentration  is 
increased.  The  proportion  of  acids  which  are  effective  in  this 
direction  have  been  given  differently  by  various  observers. 
Hayduck  found  that  '1 7©  of  sulphuric  acid  reduced  the  energy 
of  fermentation,  while  '7  ^o  inhibited  it  altogether.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  was  found  to  be  less  deleterious,  but  fermentation 
was  unfavourably  influenced  by  2  %•  The  development  of  the 
yeast-plant  was  promoted  by  '02  7©  o{  sulphuric  acid  or  by 
•1 — 5  7o  of  lactic  acid,  but  unfavourably  influenced  by  '07  7o  of 
the  former  or  l'5  7o  of  the  latter.  In  the  presence  of  2  7©  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  47©  of  lactic  acid  the  yeast-cells  did  not 
undergo  multiplication.  Bokomy  found  the  influence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  was  deleterious,  and  fermentation  was  impeded 
when  as  little  as  one  part  in  20000  was  present,  while  four 
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times  that  amount  stopped  it  entirely.  The  writer  found  that 
the  development  of  the  yeast-plant  waa  markedly  impeded  by 
the  presence  of  o'/o  of  lactic  acid. 

Among  deleterious  bodies  Bokomy  mentions  corrosive  sub- 
limate, potassic  peiTiianganate.  free  chlorine,  and  iodine.  Phos- 
phorus also  impedes  fermentation.  Bokomy  prepared  a  culture 
medium  containing  one  part  of  it  in  20000,  besides  cane-sugar 
and  mineral  salts.  A  feeble  fermentation  was  excited  in  thiti 
bquid  6  hours  after  the  addition  of  yeast. 

Bromine  is  less  harmful  than  chloride  or  iodine.  One  part 
10000  partH  of  a  fermenting  solution  does  not  cause  inhibition 
solutions  of  potassic  chlorate  or  potassic  iodate  of  1  per  cent^. 
concentration  are  also  without  deterrent  effect.  Very  dilute 
solutions  of  potassic  cyanide  or  strychnine  nitrate  (1  :  50000} 
do  not  caufie  complete  inhibition,  nor  does  quinine  acetate  in  a 
concentration  of  "l  per  cent. 

Other  carbohydrates  than  sugars  have  been  stated 
various  writei-s  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fermeo- 
tation.  lAvy  has  produced  alcohol  by  fermenting  articbol 
tubers  with  yeast ;  Buchner  has  shown  that  the  glycogen  of  tht 
yeaet  can  give  rise  to  alcohol. 

Pawteur  found  that  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  yi 
waa  allowed   ti>  act  upon  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  ti 
foi  men tu lion  proceeded  for  some  time  after  the  sugar 
diMtppciu-ed.     The  later  stages  of  the   process   were   marki 

uijuuntly  by  the  fermentation  of  other  carbohydrates  whidt! 
thi)  yl^u()t  contained.  He  showed  this  to  be  the  case  by  ex- 
awiiiing  the  liquid  for  sugar  as  the  fermentation  proceeded. 
Kvvntually  three  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  was  evolved  as 
ouuld  hKvu  niButted  from  the  sugar  employed.  The  alcohol 
furiuw)  cumisponded  in  amount  to  the  volume  of  the  carbon 
divxUltv 

Wtuiir  ithow«l  further  that  when  fresh  yeast  was  mixed  with 
w*tw  «utl  kept  for  a  time  at  25"  C,  carbon  dioxide  was  very 
wtu  vvvIvmI  uiid  on  dintillatiun  of  the  liquid  after  a  not  ver^- 
IM\>Ii>u^<kI  vxpoaui'ii,  alcohol  was  found  to  be  present.  Under  the 
cuiiiiih»UM  iif  ihi'  ()X)Kiriment  this  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
liMUMMhtUMt  I'f  iliv  ulhvr  carbohydrates  of  the  yeaat  employed. 
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These  experiments  are  found  upon  examiDation  however  & 
be  strictly  comparable  to  those  in  which  the  polysaccharides 
take  part.  The  material  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  gives 
rise  first  to  sugars  of  the  hexose  type.  The  carbohydrate  which 
the  artichoke  tuber  contains  in  greatest  amount  is  inulin,  and 
we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  the  zymogen  of  inulase 
ia  also  present  in  its  cells.  Inulase  is  produced  from  the  latter 
and  converts  the  inulin  into  fructose,  which  is  easily  fermentable 
by  the  yeast  employed.  The  method  adopted  in  practice  is  to 
treat  the  washed  and  sliced  tubers  with  4  times  their  weight  of 
water  containing  2  per  cent,  of  potassium  bitartrate.  The 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  four  or  five  hours  at  a  teuiperature 
of  about  16"  C.  and  is  then  decanted  off,  and  the  extraction 
repeated  with  a  further  quantity  of  the  same  solution.  The 
resulting  extract,  containing  the  fructose  resulting  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  inulin,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030.  It 
is  sterilised  by  heating  it  to  tlie  boiling  point  three  times  on 
successive  days  and  the  yeast  is  then  added,  after  which  fer- 
mentation proceeds  rapidly.  The  latter  process  is  conducted  at 
a  temperature  of  20 — 25°  C.  and  is  continued  for  3  days,  the 
alcohol  being  subsequently  separated  by  distillation.  The  inulin 
b  converted  into  fructose  during  the  preliminary  extraction  with 
the  dilute  solution  of  potassium  bitartrate.  Similarly  in 
Pasteur's  experiments  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  fermentation 
supervened  upon  a  preliminary  hydrolysis. 

The  fermentation  of  milk-sugar  or  lactose  underlies  the 
production  of  the  beverages  known  as  Koumiss  and  Kepkir, 
which  are  manufactured  and  used  largely  in  Russia  and  in 
central  Aaia.  Lactose  is  a  polysaccharide  having  the  same 
empirical  formula  as  cane-sugar  and  like  it  is  decomposed  by 
an  enzyme  of  the  same  type  aa  invertase,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  products  of  its  hydrolysis  are  glucose  and 
galactose,  both  of  which  can  give  rise  to  alcohol  though  the 
last  named  is  only  fermentable  with  difficulty. 

Koumiss  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  steppes  of  South  Western 
Siberia  and  the  countries  adjoining.  The  milk  used  in  its 
manufacture  is  yielded  by  mares,  and  there  are  variations  in  its 
mode  of  preparation  in  different  parta.     It  is  apparently  due  to 
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the  action  of  several  organiama,  one  of  which  is  a  yeaat,  whiW 
others  are  lactic-aoid-proiiucing  bacteria.  The  organisms  are 
not  isolated  for  the  purpose  of  the  lermentalion,  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  old  koumiss  is  mixed  with  the  fresh  milk,  usually 
one  part  of  the  former  to  ten  parts  of  the  latter.  The  fermen- 
tation is  conducted  iu  small  ca^ka  or  vats  which  are  fitted  with 
a  stirring  apparatus.  It  is  found  advisable  to  employ  the  latter 
for  about  n  minutes  at  the  commencement  of  Llie  operation  so 
that  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  may  be  well  aerated.  When  the 
fermentation  is  oeariy  finished  the  liquid  is  traosferied  to 
strong  bottles  which  are  closely  corked  and  the  corks  wired 
tightly  down.  The  continuation  of  the  fermentation  makes 
the  koumiss  an  effervescent  beverage.  The  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  milk  is  the  production  of  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  lactic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  milk-sugar.  The  latter 
exists  in  the  milk  to  the  extent  of  5'5  per  cent.  In  the  koumiss 
there  is  usually  about  13  per  cent,  of  sugar,  IQ  percent,  of 
alcohol,  and  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  both  lactic  acid  and  carbon- 
dioxide. 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight  diminution  in  the  proteida 
the  milk,  amounting  to  about  '1  per  cent.,  but  the  nature 
the  changes  they  undergo  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is 
reason  to  think  the  casein  is  converted  into  acid-albumin  and 
peptone,  as  it  does  not  curdle  under  the  influence  of  the  lactic 
acid  as  normal  milk  would  do.  The  agent  effecting  this  is 
probably  a  proteolytic  ferment,  such  a&  we  have  seen  to  be 
secreted  by  both  yeast  and  bacteria. 

Kephir  is  another  effervescent  bever^e,  prepared  from  cow's 
milk,  and  very  much  used  in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
nature  of  the  organism  employed  in  the  fermentation  is  not  well 
known,  but  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  yeast  which  is  associated 
symbiotically  with  one  or  more  bacteria.  It  exists  in  the 
form  of  gelatinous  lumps  which  are  mainly  composed  of  a  modi- 
fication of  cellulose,  probably  forming  the  sheaths  or  zoogloea  of 
the  bacteria,  and  which  entangle  the  yeast  mechanically.  The 
method  of  preparation  of  the  kephir  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  koumiss.  The  milk  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  18 — 19"  C. 
and  a  quantity  of  the  organism  is  added  to  it  in  the  fermenting 
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vat,  and  the  liquid  kept  in  agitation.  The  fermentation  in 
usually  well  advanced  in  about  2+  hours,  when  the  liquid  is 
bottled  and  the  fermentation  completed  in  the  bottles. 

The  products  of  the  kephir  fermentation  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  koumiss.  The  sugar  of  the  milk  falls  from  4  to 
about  2  per  cent. ;  the  fatty  mattera  are  diminished  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  proteids  are  reduced  to  about 
three-fourths  of  their  original  quantity.  The  alcohol  generally 
reaches  a  concentration  of  nearly  one  per  cent.,  and  the  lactic 
acid  is  formed  in  slightly  larger  amount,  the  ratio  between 
them  being  8 : 9.  Koumiss  we  have  seen  contains  sensibly  less 
lactic  acid  than  alcohol.  The  proteids  do  not  appear  to  be 
peptonised  by  the  kephir  organism,  though  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  casein  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  very  incom- 
pletely precipitated  by  the  lactic  acid. 

In  both  these  processes  we  have  almost  certainly  to  recognize 
two  different  fermentations  proceeding  side  by  aide,  the  one 
due  to  the  yeast,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  alcohol ; 
the  other  due  to  the  bacteria,  and  giving  rise  to  the  lactic 
acid. 

A  third  instance  of  an  alcoholic  fermentation  combined 
with  other  chemical  changes  is  afforded  by  the  curious  or- 
ganism which  is  used  in  many  rural  districts  of  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  an  effervescent  beverage  known  as  ginger- 
beer.  In  several  respects  it  presents  many  resemblances  to 
the  kephir  of  the  Caucasus.  Though  it  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  it  was  only  in  1887  that  attention  was  called  to 
its  peculiar  composition.  A  complete  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  the  organisms  composing  it  was  carried  out  by 
Marshall  Ward  in  1891. 

The  ginger-beer  plant  resembles  the  kephir  organism  in  its 
outward  appearance,  being  found  in  white  semi- translucent 
masses  of  irregular  shape  and  almost  gelatinous  consistency. 
In  size  they  vary  from  the  dimensions  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
diameter  of  nearly  an  inch.  In  a  fermenting  liquid  they  grow 
very  freely,  and  become  much  softer  and  more  slimy  than  they 
are  in  the  dry  condition. 

The  appearance  of  a  fermentation  is  thus  described  by 
G.  F.  21 
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Uir»Jull  Wanl : — "  The  raoet  striking  characteristics  of  the 
iU?uvviIe>wnb«J  tutnpe  of  ginger- beer  plant  however  only 
biA»uw  uvHJvtiG  when  they  are  placed  in  saccharine  solutions 
«uil  ibvy  («w  fwrhaps  best  shown  roughly  as  follows.  A  soda- 
vrntvi'  bottlu  ifi  dUi^  three  parts  full  of  Pasteur's  Quid,  or  any 
i  MiuilttT  wJulioQ  of  sugar  in  water,  and  a  lump  of  ginger 
luU>  this  mixture  are  placed  a  few  lumps  of  the  ginger- 
iBt ;  tht>  bottle  is  then  well  corked  and  laid  in  a  warm 
J  uUwrvvil  from  time  to  time.  In  from  24  to  28  hours 
UfMdiu^C  >ju  ihe  season,  temperature,  &c.,  the  liquid  is 
whnt<t«'V\l  bo  bwumv  more  uud  more  turbid,  and  hubbies  of  gas 
hvtiiit  tiw  »n.-vttU,  the  fermentation  soon  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
tiuIi«o  thv  i.v(li  is  well  secured  by  string  or  wire,  it  will  be 
Uotvu  ouK.  Thw  primary  turbidity  is  found  to  be  due  almost 
(mmutv  w  uuiurnvrable  yeast-cells,  and  further  esamination 
uvvva  thMt  ihvtnt  yeaat-cells  are  shed  from  the  lumps  of  ginger- 
th^vt  |tliutlf  t,whi«h  rise  and  fall  with  varying  buoyancy  in  the 
U^uui*  iuui  thou  multiply  in  the  medium,  and  soon  form  a 
Uv.vMb  vIv^iM)  at  the  bottom.  The  buoyant  dancing  of  the 
t  w  vjvu  K>  bt'  determined  by  the  copious  evolution  of  gas 
.  U\Mu  Uwir  surfaces.... The  liquid. ..is  not  only  aur- 
uktuiiwl  <*^Vlk  <Mrt>vu  ilioxide,  but  is  evidently  more  or  less 
VUB.VU*,  «^  (h  viiMXwity  which  is  different  from  any  property 

'  ■       • i(  toil  by  thesugarand  other  materials  added.... 

ii   ihiH  viscosity  increases   and   it  sometimes 
hyMvi  becomes  so  thick  that  the  gas-bubbles 
.iiivJ,v  »lv'wly.     The  viscosity  is  not  due   to   the 
f  ^  vvtutt-ctOls,  because  they  fall  to  the  bottom : 
^  tbw  MvM>tto(<  of  innumerable  swollen  or  slimy  vermi- 
II^DlHi(<MI<Hl  lhi>>ugh  the  mass  of  the  liquor.    Myriads 
tiy'i«^H<M>It'riH)are  also  observable.. ..The  ginger 
4,\'i\i  tw  wi'U  iiH  viscous;   the  colour  of  the 
r  t)Mv  llutt  of  the  original  solution." 
\  '^M^V'^t  will  I'lMboratu  investigation  into  the  compo- 
I-  ^i»ftW»  «^  'Iw  "  l'l*"t"  showed  it  to  be  composed 
I  .n«*Wt^'*w»v  «^  which  two  specific  forms  constitute  the 
t»*t(nt  j^tN^x'*.   wtii'p   ^^^  ^^^  ^""^  merely  due   to 
t,  rt  M*«  fonn»  ftwm  outside.     The  two  in  question 
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a  Yeast,  Sacckaromyces  pynformiB,  and  a  Schizomycete 
which  has  been  named  Bacterium  vermiforme.  Marshall  Ward 
found  it  possible  indeed  under  proper  conditions  to  reconstruct 
the  "Plant"  from  pure  cultures  of  these  separate  organisms 
originally  isolated  from  a  fermenting  liquid. 

The  bacterium  is  a  peculiarly  vermiform  organism  con- 
sisting of  filamentous  or  rod-like,  often  homogeneous,  bodies 
much  coiled  and  twisted  together,  which  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  broken  up  into  short  rodlets  or  even  cocci,  the  cells  being 
thus  arranged  in  chains.  The  separate  filaments  are  invested 
with  a  pellucid  swollen  gelatinous  sheath,  which  gives  to  the 
complete  organism  its  peculiar  consistency.  In  the  midst  of 
this  gelatinous  matrix  of  coiled  filaments  the  yeast-cells  appear 
to  be  mechanically  entangled.  The  whole  forms  a  symbiotic 
plant,  which  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  thallua  of  a 
lichen,  in  which  a  yeast  has  replaced  the  alga. 

The  ginger-beer  plant  is  capable  of  causing  fermentation  in 
solutions  of  grape-sugar  and  of  cane-sugar,  but  it  acts  most 
readily  on  the  latter.  It  differs  fi^m  kephir  in  not  being 
able  to  ferment  sugar-of-milk  (lactose). 

In  addition  to  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved,  the  solution  at 
the  end  of  a  fermentation  contains  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  with 
relatively  large  quantities  of  another  acid  which  has  not  been 
completely  examined,  but  which  appears  to  resemble  lactic  acid. 
The  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  are  formed  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  fermentation,  the  other  acid  appearing  somewhat  later. 

Another  organism  of  a  similar  nature  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  the  writer  in  collaboration  with  Marshall 
Ward.  It  occurs  as  a  growth  parasitic  upon  the  sugar- 
cane, and  was  originally  procured  from  Madagascar.  It  consists 
of  gelatinous  masses  closely  resembling  the  ginger-beer  plant, 
and  like  it,  is  composed  of  a  yeast  and  a  bacterium,  the 
latter  again  being  very  much  like  the  bacterium  last  described. 
It  ferments  cane-sugar,  maltose,  glucose,  and  fructose,  but  not 
lactose.  The  products  of  the  fermentation  are  alcohol,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  certain  acids,  of  which  the  chief  are  acetic  and 
succinic.  When  cultivated  in  solution  of  cane-sugar  it  produces 
a  quantity  of  viscous  material,  which  apparently  consists  in 
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great  part  of  the  extremely  diffluent  sheaths  of  the  bacterium. 
This  substance  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  pure 
cultures  of  the  tatter,  and  it  has  b»eu  found  to  consist  of  two 
modifications  of  cellulose,  resembling  the  d&ctTans,  or  heini- 
celluloses  of  various  writers.  The  yeast  produces  little  besides 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  small  quantities  of  succinic 
acid.  The  bacterium  gives  rise  to  the  volatile  acetic  acid,  but 
forms  the  latter  directly  from  the  sugar  and  not  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  the  alcohol,  which,  unlike  the  ordinary  acetic 
microbe,  it  is  unable  to  decompose.  The  bacterium  is  peculiar 
also  in  being  one  of  the  very  few  which  secrete  invertase. 

Besides  the  yeasts  and  such  symbiotic  fungi  as  have  been 
described,  other  fungi  have  the  power  of  exciting  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. In  the  preparation  of  a  spirituous  beverage  much 
in  use  in  the  fai-  East  a  material  is  employed  by  the  Chinese 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Koji.  This  is  prepared  by 
inoculating  freshly  steamed  rice  with  the  spores  of  Eurotium 
{As'pergillua)  oryzece.  The  graui,  husked  and  bleached,  is 
steamed  for  12  hours  till  it  is  soil:  it  is  then  cooled  on  straw 
mats.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  28—35°  C. 
a  little  is  mixed  with  the  spores  of  the  fungus  and  stirred  into 
the  rest  of  the  mass.  The  mats  with  their  coating  of  rice  are 
then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  frequently  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  for  18 — 24  hoiirs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  good 
mycelium  has  developed  from  the  spores.  The  grains  are  next 
worked  up  by  the  hands  and  exposed  on  trays  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  cellar.  This  process  is  repeated  about  12  hours 
later,  and  the  mass  is  cooled  and  moistened  with  a  little  water. 
A  third  workijig  up  of  the  mass  of  grains  and  fungus  is  carried 
out  after  a  further  similar  interval,  and  after  14—16  hours  more 
incubation  the  Koji  is  ready  for  use.  The  active  principle  in 
the  fermenting  mass  is  derived  from  the  fungus,  which  a.*  we 
have  already  seen  contains  diastasic,  inverting,  and  other  en- 
zymes. It  has  also  the  power  of  forming  alcohol  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugars  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  these  enzymes 
on  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  materials  with  which  it  is 
mixed  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  It  does  not  affect 
lactose. 
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Another  fungus  possessiug  similar  properties  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Wehmer,  who  has  Darned  it  Aspergillus  vmUii,  It 
closely  resembles  A.  oryzete,  but  can  only  be  obtained  by 
covering  beans,  which  have  been  boiled  and  superficially  sun- 
dried,  with  the  leaves  of  Hibiscus  tHeacus.  The  fungus  invari- 
ably makes  its  appearance  on  the  leaves.  It  is  characterised  by 
possessing  a  light  chocolate  colour.  The  method  of  collecting 
the  mould  exactly  resembles  that  employed  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  manufacture  of  arrack. 

Arrack  is  prepared  in  Java  from  rice  starch  by  the  action  of 
a  substance  which  the  natives  call  "  raggi."  This  is  a  material 
in  which  many  microbes  and  fungi  abound,  but  the  one  to 
which  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  due  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  "Raggi"  has  been  examined  lately  by  Went  and 
Prinsen,  who  have  made  cultures  of  several  of  the  organisms  it 
contains.  One  of  these  has  been  called  Chlamt/domveor  orijzew; 
it  is  a  fungus  which  developes  a  much-branched  unseptated 
mycelium.  It  is  aerobic,  and  secretes  rennet  and  diastase,  but 
does  not  invert  cane-sugar  nor  set  up  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  glucose.  Another  fungus  present  ha.s  been  named  Monilia 
javauica.  It  has  the  power  of  fermenting  glucose,  levulose, 
raSinose,  maltose  and  cane-sugar,  the  latter  of  which  it  inverts. 
A  true  Saccharomycea,  which  the  authors  call  S.  vordemannii, 
appears  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  the 
alcohol  of  the  arrack. 

When  Mucor  racevwsus  is  cultivated  in  a  solution  of  sugar, 
instead  of  forming  an  ordinary  mycelium,  it  is  found  in  tbe 
form  of  round  or  ovoid  cells  which  resemble  very  closely  those 
of  brewers'  yeast,  and  which  like  the  latter  multiply  rapidly  by 
budding.  Other  species  of  Mucor  behave  similarly.  These  fungi 
have  the  power  of  fermenting  glucose  but  apparently  cannot 
attack  fructose.  When  cultivated  in  invert-sugar  they  conse- 
quently can  only  ferment  one  moiety  of  it.  Generally  the 
fermentation  is  much  slower  than  that  excited  by  the  tnie 
yeasts  and  is  more  easily  stopped  by  the  alcohol  produced. 
Jlf.  erectus  can  produce  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  spirit  in  a 
saccharine  solution;  M.  racemosfis  only  about  3  per  cent.;  M. 
stoloni/er  only  TS  per  cent. 
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Mucor  raceviosus  does  not  produce  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  same  proportion  as  yeast,  viz.  100: 963,  but  in 
relatively  larger  amount,  the  ratio  being  stated  by  Fitz  as 
1231 :  100.  The  spirit  contains  a  little  aldehyde,  and  succinic 
acid  ia  an  accompanying  product.  Whether  or  no  glycerine  is 
formed  is  doubtful. 

The  different  species  of  Mucor  are  not  all  able  to  ferment 
cane-sugar,  as  some  of  them  do  not  secrete  invertaee  and  cannot 
therefore  effect  the  preliminary  hydrolysis. 

Penicilvim  glauciim  and  Rhizopua  nigricans  also  are  said  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  alcoholic  fermentation. 

A  curious  bacillus  waa  described  in  1891  by  Perdrix,  who 
isolated  it  from  the  water  of  the  Seine.  It  has  among  other 
properties  the  power  of  producing  alcohol  when  cultivated  in  a 
starchy  medium.  The  starch  ia  first  hydrolysed  to  sugar  and 
the  latter  is  partially  fermented.  A  solution  of  4'5  grms.  of 
starch  in  200  c.c.  of  water  fermented  by  it  in  the  absence  of  air 
was  found  to  yield  the  following  constituents  at  the  end  of 
fermentation :— 


Sugar 

352    grms. 

Acetic  acid     '08    grni. 

Ethyl  alcohol 

■347      ,. 

Butyric  acid     175     „ 

Amyl  alcohol 

■082      ,. 

During  the  process  the  liquid  gave  off  '407  grm.  of  carl 
dioxide  and  022  gnn.  of  hydrogen. 

Perdrix  named  the  microbe  Bacillus  amylozyme. 

It  will  ferment  the  starches  of  wheat,  maize,  rye  and  barley, 
When  yeast  is  added  to  a  mixture  in  which  it  has  excited  a 
fermentation  the  two  organisms  will  work  symbiotically  and 
under  these  conditions  90  per  cent,  of  tlie  theoretically  possible 
ijuautity  of  alcohol  may  be  formed. 

Fitz  has  stated  that  glycerine  as  well  as  sugar  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  alcohol,  the  organism  producing  it  being  a  microbe 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Bacillus  aethylicus,  and  which 
can  bo  cultivated  from  an  infusion  of  hay.  He  cultivated  it  in 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  Leibig's  extract  to  which  3  per  cent,  of 
glycerine  had  been  added.  200  grammes  of  glycerine  yielded 
25"8  grammes  of  alcohol. 
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Fitz's  organism  has  been  cultivated  also  by  Emmerling,  who 
found  it  capable  of  forming  alcohol  from  mannitol  as  well  as 
from  glycerine.  Emmerling  has  shown  that  Oranvlobacter 
hutylicua  produces  butylic  alcohol  from  glucose. 

Alcohol  also  appears  as  a  bye-product  in  several  other  fer- 
mentations which  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  formation  of  alcohol  by  the  vegetable  cell  is  not,  how-  . 
ever,  confined  to  the  lowly  organisms  which  we  have  so  far  \ 
described.     There  are  many  £stcts  which  lead  us  to  the  view  « 
that  it  is  a  property  of  living  protoplasm,  which  is,  however,  ! 
only  exercised  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  abnormal  condi-  ' 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  absence  of  oxygen.    The  earliest  , 
of  the  observations  recorded  on  this  point  were  those  of  B^rard 
in  1821.     These  are  ver}'  meagre  and  incomplete,  but  we  learn 
from  them  that  he  found  that  when  certain  fruits  were  shut  up 
in  a  closed  vessel  containing  carbon  dioxide  or  some  inert  gas, 
there  was  a  continuous  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  kind  of  fermentation. 

Lechartier  and  Bellamy  were  the  first  observers  to  record 
carefully  the  course  of  events  under  these  conditions.  Their 
observations  were  published  in  1869  and  1872,  and  they  throw 
a  good  deal  of  light  upon  alcoholic  fermentation  in  general 
They  examined  principally  succulent  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  gooseberries:  also  potatoes,  and  grains  of  wheat. 
Placing  these  in  closed  vessels  frx)m  which  tubes  were  led  off  to 
receivers  containing  mercury,  they  found  that  they  gradually 
absorbed  all  the  free  oxygen  around  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
evolved  carbon  dioxide.  The  disengagement  of  the  latter  gas 
continued  after  all  the  oxygen  had  disappeared,  but  became 
gradually  less  as  time  went  on.  During  the  experiments,  the 
fruits  were  kept  frx)m  contact  with  each  other,  and  from  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  enclosed.  After  several 
months  the  fruits  were  removed,  mashed  to  a  pulp,  and  the 
mass  distilled,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  was 
separated  from  them.  Very  carefril  microscopic  examination 
showed  the  absence  of  all  micro-organisms. 

One  of  their  experiments  may  be  quoted  in  detail.  On 
Nov.  12,  two  pears,  weighing  157  grammes  and  125  grammes 
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-.  i.  iiii  in  a  glass  vessel  so  as  not  to  be  in 
I  .1  ({uautity  of  calcic  chloride  was  at 
■  'i,  ^1  that  only  dry  air  should  surround 
IS.  t>ffti  was  then  closely  stoppered,  and  from 
lunuJiUfC  tubt'  '■as  taken  to  a  receiver  containing 
n  vpi^miui?  was  kept  closed  till  the  19th  of  the 
'.  Kai  time,  1762  c,c.  of  carbon  dioxide 
-':tts  at  the  moment  of  opening  were 
,iiiiuies  of  alcohol  The  pears  had  kept 
.vu-ut .  Uic  skin  was  wrinkled  but  not  moist ;  their 
L^  >jh»ti  oi"  uunually  withered  fruits.  On  weighing 
>.  IvmikI  kh«ry  had  given  of!f  134  grammes  of  water, 
^^uuuuiwM  a  quantity  equal  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of 
I'oMunls  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  evolution 
,  'lK«,«iw  gmdually  diminished.  From  March  3  to 
l)}  Seiil.t;.  itvtv  disengaged  and  the  formation  ceased 
%  tbtf  llUlfr  ^Hte.  The  authors  point  out  that  this  fact 
ublv  with  the  view  that  the  fermentation  was  due 
|tf4-)Hv«luviitg  micro-organism;  moreover,  microscopic 
1  it(  kh»  pulp  taken  at  different  distances  from  the 
>  ftnit  Nhuwed  that  no  such  bodies  were  present. 
Itlhuit  t^\|>ohments  spores  or  cells  of  yeast  made  their 
^tfkw  uuili',  and  in  these  cases  the  progress  of  the  fer- 
»  ^jKipclher  different  from  the  one  described,  the 
Ku^^vtMHt  vl  >m)V)n  dioxide  continuously  increasing  after  the 
« <n»«>  initiated. 
►  tkv  liwu'  when  the  spontaneous  fermentation  was 
,  ttw  fruit  became  sensibly  modified,  the  cellular 
w  KtJIy  or  in  part  dissociated,  and  becoming 
h*>  urtnlfl  lost  the  power  of  germination. 
v^j^^>4i^ioitU  of  Lechartier  and  Bellamy  were  subse- 
EM»«h-<(  by  l*wteurand  their  results  confirmed. 
Wtww  n^til*  «'>'ri.«  gathered  and  allowed  to  ripen  without 
\^v*«1^^'^l  *'f  i>xygL'n,  there  was  no  formation  of  alcohol 
l%»,\*MimW>rt»i:  Oi*-  |tr»ciw8.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the 
I  ^W•l'•v»b^^l  WW  ''>""  undoubtedly  set  up  by  the  peculiar 
1.»»j«.Um*««  v*f  llw-  (■xpcriuH-nts. 

lnv»>«ti^li'HW  publishifd  by  Brefield  in  1876,  and  by  de  Luca 
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in  1878,  have  shown  that  similar  results  are  met  with  in 
experiinenta  with  seeds,  leaves,  and  branches.  About  the  same 
time  Mllntz  found  that  when  he  cultivated  plants  in  pots  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen  instead  of  carbttn-dioxide.  alcohol  was 
produced  in  their  living  cells.  He  carried  out  bis  investigations 
on  many  different  plants,  including  maize,  beets,  cabbages,  and 
chicory,  all  of  which  remained  healthy  so  long  as  they  were 
under  observation.  He  detected  alcohol  in  their  tissues  by 
the  iodoform  reaction. 

Some  experiments  carried  out  in  1896  by  Gerber,  have  also 
shown  the  power  of  vegetable  protoplasm  in  the  higher  plants 
to  set  up  alcoholic  fermentation.  This  observer  carried  out  a 
long  series  of  researches  on  the  changes  undergone  by  various 
fruits  in  the  course  of  their  maturation,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  respiratory  changes  which  can  be  observed 
during  this  period.  Attention  may  be  called  especially  to  the 
ripening  of  fruits  which  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
tannin.  Amoug  these  may  be  noted  especially  the  fruit  of 
the  Chinese  date-plum  (Diospyros  kaJci),  which  when  ripe  con- 
tains a  very  agreeable  volatile  aromatic  perfume.  When  this 
fruit  was  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  conJined  atmosphere,  and  the 
pulp  esamined,  it  was  found  to  yield  ten  per  cent,  of  ethylic 
alcohol,  mixed  with  other  alcohols  among  which  amylic 
was  conspicuous.  The  pulp  also  contained  acetic  acid.  The 
aromatic  principle  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  amyl  and  ethyl 
acetates,  with  traces  of  tenauthylatefi  and  pelargonates.  The 
tannin  disappeared  during  the  ripening,  but  the  alcohols  formed 
did  not  appear  to  be  developed  from  it,  but  rather  from  the 
sugars  of  the  fruit.  Gerber  associates  its  formation  with  the 
absence  of  oxygen  during  the  later  stages  of  the  ripening.  He 
obtained  similar  results  with  Diospyros  costata.  When  the 
fruits  of  this  plant  were  gathered  and  allowed  to  ripen  at 
a  temperature  of  30°  C,  the  ratio  of  oxygen  absorbed  to 
carbon  dioxide  evolved  wa*  1  :  3'12 ;  when  the  temperature  was 
maintained  at  16°  C.  it  was  1  :  1'26.  Alcohol  was  produced 
in  the  former  case  but  not  in  the  latter.  The  fermentation 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  not  being  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  plant  when  its  raetaboliRni  wa.s  exalted  by 
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were  combined  with  other  volatile  bodies  to  form  the  various 
etherial  substances  which  constitute  the  perfumes  of  the  fruits. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  played  by  the 
yeast-cells  in  ordinary  fermentation,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  considerable  speculation,  and  that  two  hypotheses 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  its  action.  Pasteur  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fermentative  power  was  connected  with  nutri- 
tion in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  and  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  sugar  under  these  conditions  was  the  expression  of  the 
eflFort  of  the  organism  to  obtain  oxygen  for  respiratory  purposes. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Monoyer,  the  formation  of 
succinic  acid  and  glycerine,  which  Pasteur  first  discovered  to 
accompany  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  is  accompanied  by  the 
liberation  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  oxygen.  Pasteur  strength- 
ened himself  in  this  opinion  by  experiments  on  the  cultivation 
of  yeast  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  carried  on  side  by 
side  with  others  in  which  the  gas  was  freely  supplied  to  the 
organism.  In  these  experiments  he  found  that  the  relative 
weights  of  yeast  formed  and  sugar  decomposed  were  very 
difi^erent  under  the  two  conditions.  When  no  oxygen  was 
supplied,  fermentation  was  very  slow,  and  but  little  yeast  was 
produced.  For  one  part  of  yeast  formed,  60  to  80  parts  of 
sugar  disappeared.  When  oxygen  was  admitted,  the  fermenta- 
tion was  very  rapid,  the  yeast  grew  luxuriantly,  but  for  one 
part  formed,  not  more  than  4  to  10  parts  of  sugar  were 
decomposed.  The  difi^erence  was  not  due  to  any  weakening  of 
the  energy  of  the  yeast  in  the  second  case,  for  when  some  of 
it  was  removed,  and  made  to  act  on  sugar  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  it  behaved  just  as  did  that  which  was  used  in  the  first 
experiment.  Pasteur  was  thus  led  to  hold  that  fermentation 
is  a  phenomenon  of  life  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  devoted 
especially  to  the  production  of  the  latter  from  the  carbohydrate 
material  of  the  cell  itself,  or  that  existing  in  its  environment. 

This  view  was  not  however  allowed  to  pass  without  chal- 
lenge. Schtitzenberger  argues  against  it  with  some  force, 
pointing  out  that  Pasteur's  inference  does  not  take  into  account 
all  the  observed  facts.  In  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  we  have 
a  very  active  fermentation  set  up,  while  the  yeast  is  said  to 
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\itMnem,  bulk  fur  bulk,  less  fermentative  power.    Schiitzenberger 
rlaims  that  the  power  to  decompose  sugar  U  uot  the  same 
thing  lui  the  power  of  respiration,  and  that  the  two  should  be 
kept  distinct  io  forming  a  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the 
»u;tiun.     The  yeast-cell  possesses  both  these  powers,  and  so  long 
ut<   it   exercises   both   freely   the   fermentative   power    ia    not   i 
directly  related  to  the  respiratory  process.    If  the  decorapositiim  I 
of  the  sugar  were  only  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  yeast-cells  I 
to  rospire  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  J 
the  Htigar  molecule,  it  would  appear  that  fermentation  should  I 
either   not  have  taken  place  at  all   in  the  presence   of  firee  J 
oxygen,  or  that  it  should  have  been  much  less  than  in  the  other  \ 
caiK.  whereas  the  reverse  is  what  is  found. 

Schiitzenberger  supports  his  objection  by  experiments  I 
curried  out  to  ascertain  haw  respiration  is  affected  under  | 
changed  conditions.  The  results  he  obtained  were  briefly  the  I 
following: — 

( 1 )  111  ft  watery  liquid  without  sugar,  but  containing  oxygen  I 
in  solution,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  unit  time  by  a 
gramniH  of  yeast  is  constant,  whatever  proportion  of  oxygen  is  j 
present. 

(2)  In  A  saccharine  liquid,  containing  also  albuminous  4 
miiLter,  and  with  oxygen  in  solution,  the  same  result  is  ob-  I 
lained,  except  that  the  quantity  of  the  gas  absorbed  in  unit  J 
time  in  giwiter. 

(3)  In  two  fermentations,  carried  on  side  by  side  for  some  J 
time,  ono  only  being  continuously  supplied  with  oxygen,  the  j 
latter  produced  most  alcohol.  Hence  Schiitzenberger  came  to  1 
the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  is  alimentary. 

On  a  consideration  of  all  the  phenomena  described  by 
thcuut  Hitveral  obnervers  together  with  the  facts  ascertained  by 
liochartior  and  Bellamy  and  by  Gerber  it  seems  possible  to 
rt'concilu  iheno  two  hypotheses.  We  may  agree  with  Schiitzen- 
burger  that  when  the  yeast-cell  is  cultivated  under  normal 
ciinditionH  its  peculiar  metabolism  demands  a  certain  vigorous 
decompoBilion  of  sugar  to  minister  to  its  nutrition.  Under  , 
theio  conditiona  it  is  freely  supplied  with  oxygen  and  with  food  | 
material.     Its  life  is  consequently  very  vigorous ;    the  cells  J 
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grow  and  multiply  and  the  coincident  fermentation  is  extremely 
active.  But  it  does  not  seem  at  all  a  strained  view  to  suppose 
that  its  protoplasm  is  like  that  of  the  cells  of  the  firuits  and 
other  organs  examined  by  the  other  observers.  We  have 
seen  that  when  these  are  deprived  of  access  to  finee  oxygen 
the  ratio  of  the  gaseous  interchange  is  rapidly  altered,  the 
carbon  dioxide  being  increased  two  or  three-fold.  The  stimulus 
of  incipient  asphyxiation  leads  in  them  to  the  setting  up 
of  fermentation,  evidence  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  increase 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved;  supplementary  evidence  is 
given  by  the  coincident  appearance  of  alcohol.  Similar  diffi- 
culty is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  yeast  when  it  is  deprived 
of  oxygen.  The  commencing  asphyxiation  checks  the  multi- 
plication of  the  yeast-cells;  instead  of  the  weight  of  newly 
formed  yeast  being  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  that  of  the  de- 
composed sugar  it  falls  to  one-eightieth.  At  the  same  time 
an  intensification  of  the  fermentation  takes  place,  a  so-called 
respiratory  process  being  developed  in  addition  to  the  already 
existing  alimentary  one.  The  difference  between  the  yeast  and 
the  fruits  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  that  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  former  involve  production  of  alcohol  from  sugar  while  those 
of  the  latter  do  not.  The  increased  fermentative  activity  of  the 
yeast  when  deprived  of  oxygen  corresponds  to  the  only  fermen- 
tative power  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit,  which  does  not  appear  so 
long  as  its  environment  is  normal.  That  the  fermentation  by 
yeast  under  incipient  asphyxiation  is  intensified  may  appear 
to  be  contrary  to  experiment,  as  the  ordinary  fermentation  in 
free  oxygen  seems  most  vigorous.  But  the  quantity  of  the 
yeast  engaged  is  much  greater  under  these  conditions,  as  the 
cells  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  the  comparison.  Taking  the  ratio  of  yeast  to  sugar, 
we  have  seen  that  in  incipient  asphyxiation  the  yeast  can 
decompose  80  times  its  weight  of  sugar,  whereas  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen  it  can  only  ferment  4 — 10  times  its  weight. 

We  see  thus  that  the  action  of  the  yeast-cell  is  not  always 
the  same.  In  the  normal  condition,  it  is  exciting  fermenta- 
tion in  connection  with  its  nutrition.  This  is  a  special  case, 
apparently  confined  to  such   organisms  as  the  lower  fungi. 
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\  bodies  into  simpler  ones,  in  which  decompositions  the 

;H.t>in  is  immediately  oiiDcemed.     The  living  substance  is 

■  ii   rhe  seat  of  such  deoc*mpotdtions  and  its  own  breaking 

I  an<l  reconstruction  are  largely  involved  in  them.     The 

•nipusitions  appear  to  be  fw^jvoked  by  the  access  of  oxygen 
'«'  the  protoplasm.  It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of 
•xygeii  to  a  compound  increases  its  instability.  The  ultimate 
•  'xpression  of  these  nespiiatoiy  changes  is  the  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  the  decompositions  are  un- 
«l»iibtedly  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  energy. 

When  sufficient  oxygen  is  supplied  to  yeast  the  gentle 
respiratory  processes  of  the  healthy  cells  are  supplemented  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  which  liberates  energy  vrithout 
a  direct  process  of  oxidation.  If  no  oxygen  is  supplied  or  if  the 
quantity  is  an  inadequate  one,  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
alone  must  be  the  source  to  which  the  plant  must  look  for  the 
energy  it  needs.  We  can  understand  that  increased  fermen- 
tative activity  will  accordingly  be  manifested  under  the  stimulus 
of  commencing  asphyxiation.  The  yeast  may  be  regarded 
under  these  conditions  as  decomposing  more  sugar  either  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  oxygen  for  it«  respiratory  processes* 
or  perhaps  for  that  of  liberating  energy  directly  without  the 
intervention  of  respiration.  The  same  explanations  may  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  ripening  fruits  and  the  other  parts  of 
plants  already  instanced. 

In  the  case  of  anaerobic  plants  the  decompositions  which 
are  provoked  may  in  like  manner  have  for  their  object  a  gradual 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  organism.  They  may  on  the  other 
hand  set  up  the  decompositions  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
energy  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  any  oxygen  ob- 
tained from  the  decomposing  body.  In  either  case  the  main 
object  sought  seems  to  be  the  energy  needed  for  the  various 
vital  processea 

The  method  by  which  the  yeast-cell  eflfects  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sugar  has  till  quite  recently  remained  undiscovered. 
During  the  gradual  development  of  our  knowledge  of  cuzymos, 
the  minds  of  many  physiologists  have  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  possible  existence  of  one  of  those  bodies,  capable 
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The  preparation  of  such  an  extract  as  tbia  presents  consider- 
able difficulty,  the  operation  of  grinding  the  yeast  being  very 
tedious.  Since  Buchner's  results  were  published  it  has  however 
been  successfully  carried  out  by  Delbruck  in  Berlin,  and  by  the 
writer  in  this  country. 

The  fermentation  is  due  to  an  enzyme  in  the  yeast  extract, 
to  which  Buchner  has  given  the  name  zymase.  The  name  is  not 
perhaps  well  chosen,  as  the  same  term  has  been  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  soluble  ferments,  though  it  has  been  replaced  in 
this  connection  by  the  word  "  enzyme." 

The  decomposition  of  the  sugar  effected  by  zymase  is  its 
disruption  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioside.  If  a  quantity  of 
the  yeast  extract  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  fermentable 
sugar  and  placed  in  a  Hask  fitted  mtb  a  manometer,  the  mercury 
very  soon  rises  in  the  distal  limb  of  the  latter,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  keeps  it  there  for  several  days,  bubbles  of  gas  from 
time  to  time  escaping  through  the  mercuiy  column.  At  the 
end  of  some  days  a  measurable  amount  of  alcohol  can  be 
separated  from  the  liquid  by  distillatioiL  The  action  goes  on 
until  all  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed. 

The  extract  is  perfectly  active  when  saturated  with  chloro- 
form, which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  yeast  cell  itself.  Other 
antiseptics  may  be  used  instead  of  chloroform.  Buchner  recom- 
mends the  use  of  potassium  metarsenite  in  the  proportion  of 
2  gms.  per  100  c.c.  of  solution. 

When  chloroform  is  used  there  ensues  a  gradual  precipita- 
tion of  the  proteids  of  the  yeast  solution,  which  mechanically 
can-y  down  a  large  portion  of  the  enzyme.  If  such  a  solution  is 
filtered  and  the  precipitate  suspended  in  a  quantity  of  water, 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  original  volume  before  filtration,  the 
latter  has  much  more  fermentative  power  than  the  filtrate, 
when  sugar  is  added  to  both. 

If  the  solution  of  the  enzyme  is  heated  gradually,  a  copious 
coagulum  of  proteid  matter  is  formed  at  35 — 40"  C,  and  after 
separation  of  this  the  extract  is  found  to  have  lost  its  fer- 
mentative power. 

The  extract  is  very  difficult  to  preserve,  aa  the  enzyme 
decomposes  very  rapidly.  It  may  be  kept  for  2  to  5  days  if 
G.  p.  22 
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the  temperature  be  maintained  at  0"  C,  but  at  the  temperature 
of  the  laboratory  it  is  usually  destroyed  in  half  that  time.  If  it 
is  kept  in  contact  with  sugar  Buchner  aaya  it  can  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time  longer,  retaining  some  ferment  power 
after  two  weeks. 

In  some  cases  the  yeast  extract  has  been  found  to  bo  active 
after  filtmtion  through  a  porcelain  or  kieselguhr  tilter.  Dif- 
ferent preparHtions  however  show  differences  in  this  respect. 

The  enzyme,  like  so  many  others,  is  capable  of  resisting 
desiccation  to  a  certain  extent.  The  yeast  extract  may  be  evapo- 
rated under  diminished  pressure  till  it  consists  of  a  thin  paste, 
and  the  latter  may  then  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  and 
further  dried  at  35"  C.  The  solid  residue  generally  represents 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid.  It  can  be 
preserved  unchanged  for  three  weeks.  If  during  that  time  it  i» 
dissolved  in  5  times  its  weight  of  water  and  the  solution  filtered, 
the  latter  contains  the  ferment  in  au  active  condition. 

The  sugars  which  are  capable  of  fermentation  by  zymase 
are  those  which  the  yeast  itself  can  decompose.  Buchner  has 
fermented  cane-sugar,  maltose,  glucose  and  fructose,  but  not 
lactose  nor  mannitol.  It  appears  at  present  that  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  accompanied  by  the  fonnation  of  succinic  acid  and 
glycerine  which  is  characteristic  of  that  brought  about  by  yeast, 

At  the  outset  of  his  investigations  Buchner  found  that  the 
enzyme  could  not  be  prepare<l  from  every  santple  of  yeast  with 
which  he  worked.  Many  other  observers,  following  his  method 
of  preparation  with  scrupulous  care,  also  failed  to  extract  it. 

The  onlinary  yeast  of  OUT  breweries  takeu  from  the  ferment- 
ing wort  at  the  close  of  the  fermentation  usually  fails  to  yield 
any  enzyme.  If  however  it  is  taken  while  in  very  active  condi- 
tion, when  the  fernieutation  is  at  its  height  and  the  yeast 
frothing  vigorously,  a  considerable  quantity  of  zymase  may  be 
extracted  from  it.  Buchner  in  one  of  his  early  papers  suggested 
that  the  amount  of  the  enzyme  may  vary  in  different  yeasts  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  yeast  The  secretion  is  appar- 
ently intermittent,  and  only  called  forth  by  the  conditions  which 
excite  the  cells  to  vigorous  growth  and  multiplication.  This 
again  calls  to  mind  the  behaviour  of  many  gland  cells,  sudi  a 
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those  of  the  stomach,  which  do  not  begin  to  secrete  their  charac- 
teristic enzyme  till  stimulated  by  the  absorption  or  supply  of 
nutritive  material. 

Since  Buchoer's  discovery  attention  has  been  directed  again 
to  the  production  of  alcohol  in  fruits  and  other  parts  of  plants 
when  they  are  deprived  of  oxygen.  Etfront  hew  recently  claimed 
to  have  demonstrated  the  secretion  of  zymase  by  the  cell; 
concerned  in  setting  up  alcoholic  fermentation  in  these  organs. 
His  first  experiments  were  carried  out  with  cherries,  which  he 
sterilised  by  washing  them  with  a  dilute  solution  of  formic 
aldehyde.  They  were  then  carefully  dried  and  plunged  into 
flasks  containing  olive  oil.  After  three  days  a  considerable  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide  was  observed,  which  continued  for  about 
three  weeka  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  cherries  were 
crushed  and  the  juice  extracted  from  them  by  pressure.  The 
juice  was  freed  from  oil  by  treatment  with  ether,  and  was  dried 
at  a  low  temperature  in  vacuo.  The  resulting  powder  ' 
macerated  with  water  for  12  hours  and  then  subjected  to  sti'ong 
pressure.  The  expressed  liquid  after  filtration  was  found  to 
excite  alcoholic  fermentation  when  added  to  cane-sugar ;  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  production  of  alcohol,  and  diminution  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  being  all  observed.  If  thi; 
extract  was  kept  at  40°  C.  for  an  hour  before  being  mixed  with 
the  sugar  it  produced  no  change  in  the  latter. 

EiFront  has  prepared  zymase  from  peas  and  from  barley  by 
a  similar  method. 

From  these  researches  it  appears  certain  that  the  production 
of  alcohol  whether  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  is 
brought  about  by  the  activity  of  an  enzyme.  Its  secretion  by 
the  cells  of  yeast  attends  the  ordinary  nutritive  processes  as 
well  as  the  abnormal  decompositions  set  up  by  incipient  i 
asphyxiation.  The  latter  condition  induces  its  formation  in  1 
other  parts  of  plants.  The  absence  of  oxygen  stimulates  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  to  secrete  it,  the  ultimate  effect  of  its 
appearance  being  the  liberation  of  energy  as  already  stated. 
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and  incorporated  with,  the  living  substance  in  the  same  way  as 
those  which  spring  from  its  self-decomposition.  We  find  that 
in  many  cells  there  is  stored  a  reserve  of  nutritive  material, 
not  quite  in  a  suitable  state  for  immediate  assimilation,  but 
ready  to  form  a  nutritive  pabulum  when  split  up  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Nor  are  such  materials  of  use  only  as  supplying 
nutritive  material ;  by  their  decomposition  a  supply  of  energy 
is  aCForded  to  the  protoplasm,  of  which  it  avails  itself  in  carrying 
out  constructive  processes.  Under  the  condition  of  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  oxygen  also,  the  protoplasm  frequently 
effects  decompositions  of  the  same  kind,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  present  chapter. 

These  changes  are  very  largely  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
decompositions  eflfected  by  means  of  enzymes,  and  we  may 
consequently  speak  of  them  as  exhibiting  a  fermentative  power 
of  protoplasm. 

In  discussing  this  power  or  property  of  the  living  substance, 
we  may  confine  it  to  cases  in  which  protoplasm  provokes 
decomposition  of  various  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  preparing 
nourishment  for  itself,  of  liberating  energy  for  its  various 
processes,  or  of  obtaining  oxygen  for  respiratory  purposes. 

Such  operations  can  be  observed  more  or  less  easily  in 
almost  all  organisms,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  in  both 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  body. 

We  have  seen  that  the  liver  of  mammals  contains  a 
quantity  of  glycogen  stored  in  its  cells.  Glycogen  is  also  present 
in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  During  life  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  carbohydrate  material  by  all  the  living 
substance,  and  this  is  supplied  partly  by  the  consumption  of 
the  stored  glycogen.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the 
glycogen  of  the  liver  is  probably  converted  into  sugar  by  an 
enzyme  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  Many 
physiologists  hold  the  opinion  however  that  this  is  not  the  only 
agent  in  the  transformation,  but  that  some  at  all  events  is 
directly  hydrolysed  by  the  protoplasm.  The  same  appears  to 
be  true  of  the  muscles,  for  up  to  the  present  these  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  capable  of  giving  up  diastase  to  an  extracting 
liquid  to  more  than  a  trifling  extent. 
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The  coQ&uuiptioD  of  the  fat  stored  in  the  various  adipose 
tissues  appears  to  be  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  fat  ministers 
to  the  uutrition  uot  only  of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  deposited  but 
also  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  must  for  this  purpose  be  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  storage,  and  this  removal  almost  certainly 
involves  its  decomposition  with  a  view  to  facility  of  transport. 
The  enzyme  lipase  however  is  by  no  meaus  umversally  present 
in  adipose  tissue. 

Other  nutritive  materials  are  also  acted  upon  by  proto- 
plasm. In  cases  of  starvation  the  substance  of  the  body  does 
not  diminish  uniformly;  the  fat  disappears  most  readily,  and 
the  muscular  tissue  is  drawn  upon  verj'  seriously  before  there 
is  any  wasting  of  the  brain.  Of  the  muscles  those  of  the  heart 
do  not  suffer  till  some  time  later  than  those  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  The  latter  are  practically  digested  with  the  view  of 
nourishing  the  other  tissues,  and  the  more  important  cardiac 
muscles  receive  aliment  derived  from  the  consumption  of  those 
which  are  tDore  easily  spared.  The  living  substance  itself  must 
therefore  be  capable  of  breaking  up  the  proteid  materials 
of  various  parts,  in  the  absence  of  similar  substances  normally 
supplied  by  the  food. 

The  vegetable  organism  affordf-  more  examples  of  this  power 
of  protoplasm  than  the  animal  body.  What  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception in  the  latter  casu  appears  among  the  normal  functions 
of  various  vegetable  cells.  The  power  of  the  protoplasm  to 
effect  the  disruption  of  carbohydrates  is  seen  in  the  trans- 
formation and  reconstruction  of  the  transitory  starch  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  higher  plants^ 
though  no  doubt  in  many  cases  diastase  here  takes  part.  The 
same  power  may  be  noted  in  the  changes  found  to  take  place 
among  the  various  sugars  that  the  higher  plants  contain ;  the 
various  acids  which  are  normal  constituents  of  the  cell-sap  of 
succulent  parenchyma  arc  probably  if  not  certainly  produced 
from  sugars  in  the  cells.  Kohl  ha;*  suggested  that  they  are 
formed  much  in  the  same  way  as  lactic  acid  is  formed  in 
certain  fermentations  canied  out  by  bacteria.  These  acids  are 
not  usually  such  simple  ones  as  are  fonned  by  microbee;  we 
find  malic,  citric,  tartaric,  &c.  instead  of  acetic,  lactic,  butyi 
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r  be  due  to  the  character  of  the  meta- 
i-^SL-s  of  cells  respectively,  for  the  action  is 
i\  cases. 

i  r  digestion  of  proteids  in  the  absence  of  an 

'11  in  the  case  of  the  tuber  of  the  potato. 

■  ;  'if  the  tuber  contains  crjstals  of  proteid  of  a 

]n-uteid  being  probably  one  of  the  vegetable 

ihe  onset  of  germination  of  the  tubers  these 

;iid  to  disappear,  being  made  use  of  in  the  nutri- 

;'»nng  shoots. 

m  iitative  power  of  the  protoplasm  upon  cellulose 
-iivod  in  almost  all  growing  cells  which  assume  an 
>li«tl)L\     We  have  noticed  in  considering  the  develop- 
:  branches  upon  the  hyphae  of  different  species  of  Botrytis 
•  inicumulation  of  cytase  at  the  points  of  branching  leads 
•ft  cuing  of  the  cell  wall  at  those  spots,  and  that  then  the 
^Tiitic  pressure  in  the  hypha  causes  its  gradual  extension, 
shapes  of  such  cells  as  form  the  stellate  hairs  upon  the 
jMis  of  Deutzias  can  be  explained  only  by  taking  into  account 
!n.'  power  of  the  protoplasm  to  soften  the  wall  of  the  originally 
n(.arly  spherical  cell  at  particular  spots,  so  that  in  these  areas 
it  becomes  more  easily  extensible  than  over  the  remainder  of 
its  surface.     The  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  turgescence  con- 
sequently causes  protrusions  at  the  softened  spots,  and  hence 
the  appearance  of  the  mature  hair. 

Less  conspicuous  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
interior  of  the  vegetable  tissues.  This  cytolytic  action  of 
protoplasm  is  evidently  the  same  thing  as  the  softening  brought 
about  by  cytase. 

Till  very  recently  the  fermentations  induced  in  ripe  fruits 
as  demonstrated  by  Lechartier  and  Bellamy,  by  Pasteur,  and 
by  Gerber,  were  held  to  be  illustrations  of  this  property  of 
protoplasm.  Eflfront's  researches  point  however  to  their  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  zjrmase. 

If  we  pass  to  cases  observable  among  more  lowly  forms  we 
find  evidence  of  the  same  property  of  living  substance.  The 
leucocytes  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  may  be  regarded  in  some 
sense  as  independent  bodies,  capable  of  carrying  out  their  own 
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i  of  nutrition.     Metacbnikoff  has  observed  that  certain' I 
of  ibese   corpuscles,   which    he   calls  pliagocytes,   arc   able   to  I 
absorb  and  digest  bacteria  which  have  made  their  way  into  the  ' 
blood  stream.     The  bacteria  themselves  are  capable  of  bringing 
about  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  similar  decompositions,  many 
of  them  causing  specific  fermentations.     In  a  few  eases  they 
have  been  shown  to  effect  these  changes  by  means  of  enzymes, 
but  this  is  very  far  from  being  universally  the  case.    The  direct  I 
HCtion  of  their  protoplasm  must  consequently  be  recognized  aa 
the  exciting  cause  of  these  decompositions.     Various  processes 
(if  intracellulai'  digestion  occurring  in  the  hyphse  of  Mucor  and 
other  filamentous  Fungi  demand  a  similar  explanation. 

The  influence  of  deficient  oxygenation  upon  the  metabolic 
processes  of  plants  throws  a  further  light  upon  this  property. 
Many  phenomeua  have  been  recorded  which  show  how  pro- 
foundly the  ordinary  metabolism  is  modified  when  circumstances 
[irt'vout  their  obtaining  oxygen  freely.    Boehm,  and  later  de  Luca, 
huvt)  shown  that  if  any  part  of  a  living  plant  is  insufficiently 
■iipplied  with  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sometimes  marsh-gas  area 
vvtilvixl   from   it.      Boussingault   and    Schulz    have    observed  I 
nimilar  phenomena.      From    plants   containing    mannite    alsoj 
liyilMjp'n  ia  given  off,  while  according  to  de  Luca,  acetic  s 
ia  forn1t^d  from  malic  acid  in  the  fruits,  fiowers,  and  leaves  t 
l\\v  I'rivt't.     In  the  decomposition  of  proteid  too,  Boehm  foui 
Huiiitoniu  ox  haled. 

A«  alnwly  mentioned,  we  find  many  specific  fermentation*  J 
M>t  tip  by  micro-organisms  without  any  secretion  of  eozymei 
MWvml  of  which  call  for  a  brief  notice.     Attention  may  first  h 
Kivxii   III  Ihono  which  in  their  normal  metabolism  cause  thtfj 
)Ut>(Uu4iiiu  of  ijuantities  of  various  acids.     The  phenomei 
|itUiv(tik<ll(iii  hUo  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 


Lactic  Jermeittation. 

I'hii  U^H|u<Mtt  up{H>arance  of  lactic  acid  in  solutions  of  sao-  \ 
M»w  tiiHttoio  Utw  been  noticed  from  very  early  times.     Its 
ii)iA>iiM>  i>x)iln)iu  the  Bouring  of  milk  which  is  allowed  to 
»ii)K<m,h1  to  til*  air.  and  it  was  from  this  phenomenon  that 
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the  acid  formed  derived  its  name.  lactic  acid  being  for  the  first 
time  prepared  from  whey  by  Scheele  in  1780.  The  acid  is  not 
however  formed  exclusively  from  milk-sugar,  but  it  can  be 
produced  from  glucoses  and  from  almost  all  substances  con- 
vertible into  them.  Braconnot  found  it  in  a  liquid  obtained  by 
steeping  rice  in  water;  also  in  the  juice  of  the  angar-beet,  and 
in  infusions  of  peas,  and  seeds  of  other  leguminous  plants.  The 
polysaccharides  offer  more  resistance  to  its  formation  than  the 
glucoses.  Lactose,  which  is  itself  a  member  of  this  group,  lends 
itself  much  more  readily  to  lactic  than  to  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Bourquelot  states  that  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  not  preceded 
by  hydrolysis  as  is  the  production  of  alcohol.  The  reactions  which 
take  place  may  be  expressed  by  the  equations  CsH,jO,  =  SCjH.Oj, 
and  in  the  case  of  polysaccharides  C„TJJ}u  +  tiJ^  =  *C.,li,0>, 
the  last  term  being  the  formula  for  lactic  acid. 

Besides  the  sugars  mentioned,  lactic  acid  may  be  produced 
from  sorbite,  inosit,  maunite,  and  dulcite ;  also  from  malic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide  in  this  case  being  evolved,  according  to  the 
equation  C.HBOj  =  CaH,0,-|-COj.  It  occurs  also  in  the  butyric 
fermentation  of  many  carbohydrates. 

Lactic  fermentation  arises  from  the  activity  of  many  species 
of  microbe,  including  the  bacteria  found  in  pus,  Micrococcus 
pj-odigiosus,  Erberth's  bacillus.  Bacterium  coli  commune,  and 
others.  The  most  energetic  form,  the  one  which  is  most 
frequently  found  in  sour  milk,  is  the  organism  observed  and 
described  by  Pasteur,  Bacterium  acidi  lactioi.  This  microbe 
appears  under  the  microscope  as  rounded  globules,  or  short 
rods  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle;  they  are  generally 
isolated,  but  sometimes  form  chains  two  or  three  cells  in  length. 
They  are  capable  of  forming  spores,  which  are  found  at  their 
extremities.  These  offer  a  considerable  resistance  to  the 
destructive  action  of  heat. 

The  microbe  is  aerobic,  and  requires  considerable  quantities 
of  oxygen.  It  is  killed  by  exclusion  of  this  gas  from  a  liquid 
in  which  it  is  living.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  neutral  medium, 
and  consequently  in  cultivating  it  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
quantity  of  powdered  chalk  to  the  milk  or  saccharine  solution. 
This  neutralises  the  lactic  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the 
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fermentation  can  consequently  proceed.     An  alkaline  mediui 
is  also  unfavourable  to  its  activity.     If  the  fermentation   is 
allowed  to  go  on  without  neutralisation  of  the  acid,  it  is  found 
that  the  action  of  the  organism  is  usually  stopped  when  about 
8  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  has  been  formed. 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  lactic  microbe  it  ia  necessary  fc 
the   fluid   to   contain   a  certain   amount   of  proteid   material 
besides  the  sugar.     It  grows  most  readily  at  a  temperature  of 
about  35°  C. 

Lactic  acid  baa  often  been  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
mammalian  stomach  during  digestion,  and  considerable  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  as  to  its  cause.  Many  observers  have 
argued  in  favoui'  of  its  being  a  product  of  bacterial  action  there. 
Others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hammarsten,  have 
attributed  its  presence  to  the  secretion  of  a  special  enzyme  by 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  is  said  that  certain  gastric 
extracts  have  been  treated  with  sodium  hydrate  solution  of 
such  concentration  ais  to  destroy  both  pepsin  and  rennet.  After 
removal  of  the  excess  of  soda,  the  liquid  has  been  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  convereion  of  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid. 
The  enzyme  cannot  however  be  said  at  present  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  isolated,  Maly  has  stated  that  when  glucose  has 
been  fermented  in  the  presence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  pig,  a  variety  of  lactic  acid  has  appeared  among 
the  products.  The  conditions  of  his  experiments  do  not  seem 
however  to  have  entu-ely  excluded  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms.  Other  observers  have  attributed 
the  same  property  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  herbi- 


Bull/Tic  /ej'viejiUtti(ni.  H 

It  is  generally  found  that  in  the  souring  of  milk  there  is  a 
formation  of  butyric  acid,  which  appears  to  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  lactic  acid  which  is  first  formed.  The 
chief  agent  iu  its  production  is  a  special  microbe,  which  has 
been  named  by  different  observers  Clostridium  buttfricitm.  Vibrio 
butyricus,  Amylobacter  Clostridium,  and  Badllas  amylobacter.   It 
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consists  of  slender  cylindrical  rods  which  are  occasionally  united 
into  short  rows.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  active  move- 
ment; at  others  they  are  gathered  together  into  a  zooglcea. 
They  are  often  verj'  irregular  in  shape ;  when  they  produce 
their  spores,  the  latter  are  solitary  in  each  cell,  and  are  generally 
found  at  about  the  middle  of  its  long  diameter,  causing  the  i-od 
to  have  a  somewhat  fusiform  appearance.  This  organism  is 
very  widespread,  and  may  generally  be  found  accompanying 
the  lactic  acid  microbe.  It  differs  in  its  habit  of  life  from  the 
latter,  being  anaerobic  and  easily  killed  by  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen. 

Butyric  acid  is  produced  by  this  organism,  not  only  from 
lactic  acid  and  substances  which  can  give  rise  to  tlie  latter,  such 
as  sugar  and  starchy  bodies,  but  also  from  higher  acids,  such 
as  tartaric,  citric,  malic  and  muoic  acid!^.  The  decomposition 
which  it  provokes  in  these  substances  is  of  a  somewhat  complex 
character,  being  usually  marked  by  the  disengagement  not  only 
of  carbon  dioxide,  but  of  free  hydrogen  as  well.  Accoi'ding  to 
Van  Tieghem,  it  has  also  the  power  of  splitting  up  certain 
varieties  of  cellulose,  or  of  pectic  compounds  associated  with  the 
latter,  particularly  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cells  of  many 
tissues.     It  does  not,  however,  attack  starch. 

The  bacillus  is  constantly  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
animals,  particularly  such  a.s  are  herbivorous.  It  no  doubt 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  digestion  of  cellulose  in  the 
mammalian  body.  De  Bary  suggests  that  this  digestion  occurs 
in  two  stages;  hydrolysis  of  the  cellulose  first  takes  place  by 
virtue  of  a  cytolytic  enzyme,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
dextiTD  and  glucose,  and  these  subsequently  undergo  butyric 
acid  fermentation.  This,  however,  cannot  at  present  be  con- 
sidered proved. 

Many  other  microbes  than  Bacillus  amylobacter  are  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  the  butyric  fermentation.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Bacillus  butylicus  of  Fitz,  which  can  ferment 
glycerine,  liberating  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen,  and  leaving 
in  the  solution  butylic  alcohol,  butyric  and  lactic  acids,  propy- 
lenic  glycol,  and  traces  of  two  other  alcohols.  This  bacillus  is 
one  of  the  few  forms  at  present  knowu  to  secrete  inverlase. 
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Another  bacillus,  also  investigated  by  Fitz,  decomposes 
malic  acid  into  almost  the  same  products,  but  the  relative 
quantity  of  propionic  acid  is  greater,  and  traces  of  butjnric  acid 
and  alcohol  are  simultaneously  formed. 


Citric  fermentation. 

During  the  year  1892,  it  was  shown  by  Wehmer  that  under 
certain  circumstances  glucose  can  be  made  to  give  rise  to 
citric  acid.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  two  separate 
species  of  moulds  or  filamentous  fungi,  to  which  their  discoverer 
gave  the  names  of  Citroraycea  pfefferianua  and  C.  glaber,  respec- 
tively. They  form  veils  of  dense  mycelium  of  a  green  colour, 
about  five  millimetres  thick,  on  the  surface  of  suitable  solutions. 
The  most  favourable  sugar  for  their  development  is  glucose,  but 
they  are  not  dependent  upon  that  form  alone.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
citric  acid  produced  is  identical  in  properties  and  composition 
with  that  obtained  from  lemon  juice.  Under  proper  conditions 
the  quantity  of  acid  formed  corresponds  to  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  glucose  employed.  Eleven  kilogrammes  of  sugar 
yielded  six  kilogrammes  of  pure  citric  acid  in  one  experiment, 
without  the  appearance  of  any  secondary  products.  To  secure 
this  result,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  citric  acid 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  percentage,  as  a  concentration  of 
20  per  cent,  is  deleterious  to  the  fungi  and  checks  their  growth. 

The  fungus  cannot  excite  the  fermentation  in  the  absence 
of  air;  it  is  deleteriously  affected  even  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  evolved  during  the  process.  It  is 
independent  of  light,  but  the  temperature  needs  to  be  carefrilly 
regulated. 

The  presence  of  inorganic  acids  in  the  fermenting  liquid  is 
very  deleterious,  while  neutral  chlorides  favour  the  production 
of  citric  acid. 

If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  the  citric 
acid  itself  is  attacked  and  decomposed. 

The  process  of  acidification  is  not  uniform,  but  its  rate 
describes  a  rather  suddenly  ascending  and  descending  curve. 
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which  is  in  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  decompositii 
of  the  sugar  effected  by  the  fungus. 

In  connection  with  this  fermentation  it  is  interesting  1 
note  that  citric  acid  is  occasionally  present  in  the  juice  of  t* 
sugar-cane,  indicating  an  action  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  celM 
of  the  latter  similar  to  that  of  the  fungi  under  discussion. 


Oxalic  fermentation. 

Several  fungi,  particularly  Penicilium  and  ScleroHnia,  ar^ 
known  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  oxalic  acid  when  culti- 
vated ill  Bolutiona  of  sugar.  The  same  power  resides  in  certain 
of  thi!  Sacoharomycetes,  one  of  which,  S.  Hansenii,  has  been 
ddwribcd  by  Zopf.  When  cultivated  in  beer-wort,  solutions  of 
Niignr,  or  nianuite,  it  fomiH  a  pellicle  on  the  surface,  which  soon 
HiTilcH  thmiigh  the  liquid.  If  chalk  is  added  to  the  fluid  in  which 
UiIn  orgaiiiNni  in  growing  so  as  to  neutralise  the  acid  as  it  is  pro- 
iliiiwd,  Inrgi^  i|iiantttieit  of  oxalate  of  calcium  are  formed.  The 
yiiuMt  nan  form  oxalic  acid  irom  galactose,  glucose,  cane-sugar, 
tiKiLoitii  anil  niultoflo ;  aIho  from  dulcite,  mannite,  and  glycerine. 

Till'  oJiiilic  acid  fermentation  contrasts  somewhat  sharply 
with  Ihp  Htrio  in  ottrtain  respects.  While  a  rise  of  temperature 
mill  l.liH  ini-nKnco  of  neutral  chlorides  are  advantageous  to  the 
IhI.Iiii,  ihuy  prvmoto  the  destruction  of  the  oxalic  acid  and 
jiinvmit  it'  fiociininlittion  in  the  cultivations. 

Itiiaidi^N  tliUNo  fcnnontfitions  many  others  have  been  observed 
III  which  viirioiiH  microbes  are  concerned,  but  no  very  complete 
"tndy  ha»  Ih'hii  iniido  of  the  morphology  of  the  latter,  or  the 
f'XBt't  Urttim'  iif  iho  changes  they  effect.  Many  of  these  fer- 
mc nl.iitiiinH  arc  probably  very  complex,  several  different  microbes 
l.akini;  iiiut  in  thorn  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  and 
many  iiilcmrtioiiB  taking  place  between  the  various  products. 

A  jMirtionlar  bacillus  is  said  to  decompose  malic  acid  with 
thi"  formation  of  Murcinic  and  acetic  acids,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  bi-iiig  mniultancously  produced.  Others  which  may  be 
(iri'parod  fVom  hay  have  the  power  of  fermenting  erythrite, 
giving  rise  to  butyric  acid  with  traces  of  formic  and  acetic 
acids.     OthoFB  again  decompose  erythrite  into  butyric,  acetic, 
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caproic  and  succinic  acids,  traces  of  alcohol  also  being  formed. 
Glycerine  also  can  be  split  up  by  several  of  these  organisms 
besides  the  butyric  microbe  already  alluded  to.  A  particular 
micrococcus  is  known,  which  slowly  decomposes  it  with  forma- 
tion of  ethyl  and  other  alcohols,  and  butyric,  formic  and  acetic 
acids,  the  last  two  being  in  small  quantity.  The  microbe  of 
pus,  B.  pyocyaneus.  produces  succinic  acid  in  addition.  Certain 
other  micro-organisms  cau  decompose  the  calcium  salt  of  quinic 
acid  ;  some  anaerobic  forms  yield  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic 
acids  at  its  expense ;  others  which  are  aerobic  oxidise  it  to 
pyrocatechic  acid.  Several  other  acid  fermentations  of  a  similar 
kind  are  known. 


Acetic  fermentation. 

When  alcoholic  liquids  are  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  they  speedily  become  attacked  by  micro-organisms.  Very 
soon,  if  the  concentration  of  the  spirit  is  not  too  great,  a  kind 
of  pellicle  or  skin  can  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  sometimes  remains  thin  and  delicate  and  easily  broken, 
and  at  other  times  attains  a  considerable  thickness.  In 
some  cases  the  formation  of  the  pellicle  is  accompanied  by  a 
growth  of  the  oi^anism  in  the  body  of  the  liquid,  when  a  large 
amount  of  viscous  matter  may  be  produced.  Coincidently  with 
the  growth  of  the  microbes,  the  alcohol  of  the  liquid  becomes 
decompiled  and  is  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  acetic  acid. 

The  pellicle  was  named  Mycoderma  by  Persoon  in  1822 ;  he 
noted  its  botanical  nature,  and  rightly  concluding  it  to  be  a 
fungoid  growth,  named  it  accordingly, 

Kiitzing  reinvestigated  the  subject  in  1837.  and  described 
the  organism  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  circular  bodies 
arranged  together  in  the  form  of  chains.  He  was  the  first 
observer  to  note  that  the  development  of  the  acetic  acid  was 
coimected  with  the  presence  of  the  microbe.  He  erroneously 
classed  the  latter  among  the  Algse,  naming  it  Ulvima  aceti. 

About  the  year  1821  light  was  Hrst  thrown  upon  the 
process  of  acetification.  Before  that  date  it  was  known  in  a 
general  way  that  acetic  acid  was  formed  &om  alcohol,  and  that 
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s  of  air  was  uecessai-y  for  the  process,  but  i 
for  the  phenomena  were  known.  Lavoisier  stated  that  acetic 
fermentation  was  effected  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
air.  In  1.121,  however,  Edmund  Davy  discovered  that  when 
platinum  black  was  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  became  incan- 
descent, and  the  consumption  of  the  spirit  thereby  induced  was 
attended  by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  His  discover)'  was 
confirmed  two  years  afterwards  by  Dtebereiner,  who  carried  it 
further  by  showing  that  the  alcohol  absorbed  oxygen,  and 
became  decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 

By  most  of  the  writers  who  succeeded  Dcebereiner  the 
membrane  of  the  mycoderraa  was  compared  with  platinum 
black  as  an  excitant  of  the  decomposition,  and  was  held  to  act 
in  a  similar  way.  Berzelius  in  1829  taught  that  the  action  of 
the  pellicle  was  due  to  acetic  acid  enclosed  within  its  pores. 
Liebig  considered  the  mycodenna  to  be  devoid  of  life,  a  struc- 
tureless precipitate  of  albuminous  matter,  and  held  that  it  was 
a  porous  substance  like  platinum  black  and  that  its  action  was 
connected  with  its  porosity  and  the  oxygen  thus  mechanically 
entangled  in  it.  He  believed  that  the  formation  of  the  acetic 
acid  was  due  to  a  movement  or  vibration  set  up  by  matter 
undergoing  decomposition,  as  he  taught  in  the  case  of  alcoholic 
fermentation.  The  vibration  in  the  present  case  provoked  the 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

Pasteur  himself  failed  to  see  the  actual  part  played  by  the 
urganism.  He  recognised  the  accuracy  of  KUtzing's  work  and 
iihowed  experimentally  that  the  opinion  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
function  of  the  mycodenna  weis  accurate.  He  agreed  however 
with  Liebig  that  the  fungus  acted  after  the  manner  of  platinum 
biHok.  Hw  showed  moreover  that  not  only  was  alcohol  oxidised 
during  ilB  aftivity,  but  that  if  the  action  was  prolonged  the 
mxilio  Mtfid  kImh  was  decomposed,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  being 
thv  i>tdy  priHliict:*. 

U  wiM  nut  till  1873  that  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  two 
uimIi^m  of  |ir«>dii(iiiig  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  are  not  comparable. 
Von  Knieridiii  anti  Ad.  Mayer  pointed  out  several  differences, 
t'lutiuum  black  oxidises  both  concentrated  and  dilute  alcohol, 
wlultf  bhu  luyoodurma  cannot  attack  alcohol  of  greater  concen- 
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tration  than  14  per  cent.  Acetic  fermentation  proceeds  most 
actively  at  35'  C  and  the  organism  cannot  work  at  a  point 
higher  than  40°  C. ;  platiouTii  block  liecomea  more  and  more 
efficacious  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  action  may  become 
so  violent  that  the  metal  becomes  incandescent. 

The  phenomenon  gradually  came  to  be  considered  a  bio- 
logical process,  corresponding  in  all  essential  features  with 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  induced  by  yeast. 

The  action  was  at  first  held  to  be  always  due  to  one  par- 
ticular fungus,  but  later  work  carried  out  by  many  observers 
has  shown  this  to  be  erroneous.  The  form  which  is  most 
commonly  met  with  was  named  Mycodei-ma  acett  by  Pasteur, 
but  was  referred  later  to  the  genus  Bacterium  by  Zopf.  Hansen 
distinguished  two  species  of  this  genus  which  are  capable  of 
acetifying  alcoholic  solutions,  and  he  named  them  B.  aceti  and 
B.  Paateurianum.  Two  other  species  have  been  described  by 
A.  J.  Brown  under  the  names  of  B.  aceti  and  B.  .rylimim.  The 
former  does  not  appear,  in  the  light  of  later  researches,  to  be 
identical  with  Hansen's  organism  bearing  the  same  name. 
Jjafar  has  isolated  and  cultivated  an  acetifying  organism  be- 
longing to  the  Yeasts;  he  found  it  present  in  an  acid  beer. 

Bertrand  has  described  a  fission  fungus  which  has  the  power 
of  attacking  sorbitol,  an  alcohol  isomeric  with  mannitol ;  it 
converts  it  into  a  ketose  or  ketone  sugar  known  as  sorbinose 
or  sorbose.  This  fungus  has  not  however  been  accurately 
identified. 

A  very  careful  investigation  into  the  acetous  fennentation 
set  up  by  Bacterium  aceti  was  made  in  1886  by  Adrian  J.  Brown. 
He  obtained  the  organism  in  a  pure  condition  by  a  combination 
of  the  fractional  method  of  Klebs  and  the  dilution  method  of 
V.  Nageli,  So  cultivated,  it  formed  a  somewhat  greasy  pellicle 
covering  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  inclined  in  its  early 
stages  of  growth  to  creep  up  the  moist  sides  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it.  When  grown  on  diluted  claret  the  coating  or  veil 
attained  the  thickness  of  stout  paper.  Slight  agitation  easily 
broke  the  surface  of  the  pellicle,  and  when  the  latter  was  com- 
pletely wetted  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  A  fresh 
growth   however  speedily   appeared   upon   the   surface.     The 
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liquid  below  the  veil  became  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
isolated  cells  of  the  organism,  and  after  some  weeks  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  latter  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  veaael. 
When  the  pellicle  was  examined  under  the  microscope  it 
appeared  to  be  a  masB  of  cells  averaging  2fi  in  length,  but 
showing  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  this  respect.  The  cells  were 
slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  presented  roughly  the 
appearance  of  a  figure  of  8,  They  were  united  together 
in  chains  of  variable  length.  Sometimes  the  cells  were  divided 
in  the  middle,  producing  chains  of  micrococcus- like  forms.  In 
the  liquid  below  the  surface-film  longer  cells  were  found, 
sometimes  reaching  a  diraeosiou  of  10 — 15/*;  in  some  cases 
their  form  was  that  of  leptothrix  threads  of  equal  thickness 
throughout;  in  others  the  long  cells  were  swollen  out  in 
two  or  three  places  along  their  length,  giving  them  a  very 
irregular  appearance.  These  cijIIs  were  generally  of  a  dark 
grey  colour.  At  their  ends  short  chains  of  small  rods  or 
micrococci  were  sometimes  observed.  Other  forms  frequently 
seen  were  short  rods  of  about  3^  in  length  and  micrococci  of 
about  Ifi  in  diameter,  which  floated  freely  in  the  culture  liquid. 
The  shorter  rods  and  cells  were  motile. 

A  liti-e  flask  half  full  of  a  5  per  cent,  sterile  solution  of  pure 
ethyl  alcohol  in  yeast  water,  possessing  a  neutral  reaction,  was 
inoculated  with  a  ti-ace  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  organism,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  28°  C.  for  10  days.  It  was  then  found 
to  contain  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  and  a 
very  slight  trace  of  a  non-volatile  acid  which  appeared  to  be 
succinic. 

When  the  microbe  was  cultivated  in  a  solution  containing 
'75  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  but  no  alcohol,  and  was  kept  at  the 
same  temperature  for  six  weeks,  two-thirds  of  the  acid  disap- 
peared, being  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  was  allowed  to  ferment  until  all 
the  alcohol  was  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  experiment 
then  continued,  the  acid  so  formed  was  decomposed  even  more 
quickly,  the  same  products  being  formed. 

The  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  tflkes  place  in  two  stages ; 
there  is  first  a  formation  of  aldehyde,  which  is  subsequently 
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converted  into  acetic  acid,  the  reactions  being  expressed  by  the 
equations 

2CH,CH20H  +  O,  =  2CH3COH  +  2HaO ; 
2CH3COH  +  O,  =  2CH3COOH. 

B.  aceti  was  found  by  Brown  to  be  capable  of  oxidising 
propylic  alcohol  to  propionic  acid,  but  it  was  not  able  to  de- 
compose either  methylic,  butylic,  or  amylic  alcohol. 

Boutroux  sta,ted  in  1880  that  when  B.  aceti  was  cultivated  in 
a  solution  of  glucose  it  converted  the  latter  into  gluconic  acid. 
During  the  progress  of  the  action  the  solution  was  kept  neutral 
by  the  presence  of  calcic  carbonate,  which  neutralised  the  acid 
as  it  was  formed. 

Blondeau  also  noted  that  sugar  could  be  converted  into  an 
acid  by  the  organism,  without  passing  through  the  stage  of 
alcohol.  Brown  confirmed  these  observations  and  suggested 
the  following  equation  as  expressing  the  reaction — 

2CH,0H(CH0H),C0H  +  O^  =  2CH,0H(CH0H),C00H. 

The  oxidation  is  thus  seen  to  affect  the  aldehyde  group  in  the 
sugar  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  second  stage  of  the  oxidation  of 
ethylic  alcohol 

The  organism  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  attacking  cane- 
sugar. 

The  alcohol  Tnannitol,  which  corresponds  to  the  aldehyde 
glucose,  was  also  examined.  Brown  cultivated  the  organism  in 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  mannitol,  Pasteur's  mineral  medium 
and  a  little  gelatin  being  added  as  food  for  the  bacillus.  The 
culture  was  continued  for  six  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  solution  had  acquired  a  very  sweet  taste  and 
reduced  Fehling's  fluid  freely.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
mannitol  had  completely  disappeared,  having  been  oxidised  to 
levulose.  The  sugar  was  identified  by  its  reducing  power 
and  its  optical  activity,  and  further  by  its  power  of  forming  a 
crystalline  compound  with  lime,  according  to  Dubrunfaut's 
process. 

The  organism  cannot  decompose  lactose,  starch,  dulcite,  or 
levulose ;  it  can  convert  glycol  into  glycoUic  acid. 

Another  organism  which  possesses  the  power  of  forming 
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acetic  acid  at  the  espeuse  of  ethylic  alcohol  is  the  so-called 
vinegar  plant,  which  also  has  been  investigated  by  Brown, 
who  has  given  it  the  name  of  Bacterium  wylinum.  This,  like 
B.  accti,  is  an  aerobic  orgaDL^m,  found  growing  on  the  surface  of 
the  culture  fluid,  and  forming  there  a  jelly-lite  translucent  mass, 
sometimes  as  much  as  25  mm.  in  thickness.  This  membrane  is 
slightly  heavier  than  water  and  sinks  when  completely  wetted, 
a  further  growth  commeacing  at  once  above  the  old  layer. 
Frequently  5  or  6  layers  of  growth  are  thus  formed,  so  that 
the  veil  or  pellicle  appears  laminated.  If  the  organism  is 
cultivated  in  a  liquid  unfavourable  to  its  free  gi-owth,  such  as 
yeast-water,  it  appears  as  a  jelly-like  transparent  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  solution.  This  gradually  increases  in  size  till 
the  liquid  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  it.  The  jelly  wh^i 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  takes  on  a  deep  blue 
coloration,  indicating  that  it  is  composed  of  cellulose.  It  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  extremely  diffluent  membranes  of  the  organism, 
forming  a  kind  of  zooglcea. 

When  a  film  of  the  vinegar  plant  is  examined  microscopi- 
cally it  is  found  to  con.'^ist  of  bacteria  arianged  more  or  lesa  ia 
lines  and  lying  embedded  in  a  transparent  structureless  sheath. 
These  bacteria  are  most  commonly  found  as  rods  about  2/i  in 
length,  several  often  being  united  together.  In  old  cultivations 
the  rods  are  frequently  to  a  large  extent  replaced  by  micrococci 
about  ■5/i  in  diameter.  When  the  organism  has  been  cultivated 
in  an  unsuitable  niedium,  such  as  yeast-water,  it  appears  as 
long  twisted  threads,  from  10 — 30/iin  length  and  of  a  leptothrix 
nature,  differing  however  in  appearance  from  the  similai-  threads 
of  B.  aceti. 

The  organism  grows  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  28°  C. 
Above  36"  C.  it  ceases  to  develop. 

The  fermentations  set  up  by  B.  xylinum  are  similar  to  those 
caused  by  B.  aceti.  Ethylic  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid, 
and  the  acid  subsequently  entirely  destroyed.  Glucose  is  oxi- 
dised to  gluconic  acid  and  mannitol  to  levulose.  The  organism 
has  no  oxidising  action  on  cane-sugar,  starch,  or  levulose.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  ia  the  large  amount  of  cellulose 
formed  by  B.  xylinum. 
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Nitric  fermentation. 

The  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  whether  it  is 
derived  from  the  debris  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  is  as- 
sociated with  the  formation  of  ammonia  or  its  compounds. 
Ammonium  salts,  especially  the  sulphate,  are  constantly  in  use 
among  agriculturists  for  purposes  of  manure.  The  compounds 
of  ammonia  are  however  not  so  ea'iily  made  use  of  by  green 
plants  as  are  the  salts  of  nitric  acid.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  soil  is  the  seat  of  a  variety  of  chemical  changes,  among 
which  the  formation  of  such  salts  from  compounds  of  ammonia 
is  especially  prominent. 

Nitrification,  aa  this  process  is  calledj  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  purely  chemical  process.  Like  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  it 
can  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  platinum  black.  If  a 
mixture  of  air  and  ammonia  gaa  ia  heated  gently  in  a  tube 
containing  spongy  platinum,  the  latter  becomes  white-hot,  and 
forms  ammonium  nitrate  at  tiie  expense  of  the  gaseous  mixture. 
The  influence  of  porosity,  and  the  free  oxygen  entangled  in  the 
interstices  of  the  porous  body  were  held  to  be  the  explanation 
of  the  oxidation  in  the  soil  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  aceti£cation. 

That  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  regarded  as  biological  and 
not  purely  chemical  may  be  attributed  to  the  researches  of 
Schloaing  and  Mlintz,  which  were  published  in  1S7T.  They 
found  that  the  conditions  of  nitrification  strongly  suggested 
bacterial  agency.  The  process  is  hardly  noticeable  at  a  low 
temperature,  such  as  5°C.;  aa  the  temperature  rises  it  becomes 
more  marked,  and  reaches  a  maximum  at  37°  C.  Beyond  this 
point  it  gradually  weakens  and  cannot  be  observed  above  55°  C. 
They  found  that  soil  which  had  been  heated  to  100°  C.  was  not 
subsequently  capable  of  exhibiting  the  process. 

By  introducing  small  quantities  of  soil  into  a  fluid  medium 
containing  a  salt  of  ammonium,  preferably  the  chloride,  nitrifi- 
cation of  the  latter  can  be  made  to  take  place. 

Experiments  made  subsequently  by  many  observers  have 
shown  that  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  found  in  liquids  and  soils 
which  are  the  seat  of  nitrification  are  not  always  the  same.  In 
some  cases  nitrites  and  in  others  nitrates  are  produced,    A  long 
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series  of  invesligatlons  has  shown  that  the  action  takes  place  in 
two  stages ;  in  the  first  the  ammonium  salt  is  oxidised  to  the 
condition  of  a  Ditrite  and  siibnequcntly  further  oxidation  pro- 
duces nitrates  from  the  latter. 

Schlclsing  and  Miintz  originally  attributed  the  action 
single  organism,  which  they  considered  oxidised  the  ammonii 
salt  to  the  condition  of  a  nitrate,  and  they  held  that  the 
nitrites  found  were  the  result  of  purely  chemical  proccsBes  of 
reduction.  They  described  the  microbe  as  consisting  of  cor- 
puscles, round  or  slightly  elongated,  of  varj-ing  dimensions, 
largest  when  grown  in  media  rich  in  organic  matter,  but  at 
all  times  very  small ;  occurring  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  and 
multiplying  by  division. 

The  researches  of  Warrington  in  England  and  Winogradskj- 
on  the  continent  have  satisfactorily  shown  that  two  distinefci 
micro-organisms  play  a  part  in  the  process  of  nitri6cation, 
that  probably  more  than  one  species  of  each  exists. 

One  of  these  has  the  power  of  oxidising  salts  of  ammoi 
to  the  condition  of  compounds  of  nitrous  acid.  When  in' 
pure  culture  this  stage  has  been  reached  no  further  oxidati< 
takes  place.  Winogradsky  has  established  two  genera  of  these 
organisms,  Nitrosomonas  and  Nitrosococcus,  the  fonner  being 
somewhat  strangely  only  found  in  the  soils  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  the  latter  in  those  of  America  and  Australia. 

The  form  of  nitrosomonas  as  cultivated  by  Winogradsky  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution  is  generally  that  of  an  elongated  ellip- 
soid, but  the  youngest  cells  are  nearly  spherical.  The  breadth 
does  not  exceed  Ifi  nor  the  length  1-1 — IS/j^  The  longest  are 
those  about  to  divide  and  thoy  then  exhibit  a  dumb-bell  form. 
More  rarely  the  organism  is  spindle-shaped  with  blunt  ends. 
A  chain  of  3 — 4  individuals  is  very  rare. 

When  the  Nitrosomonas  is  cultivated  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium  to  which  some  carbonate  of  magnesium 
has  been  added,  three  stages  can  be  noted  in  its  growth.  After 
about  4  days  isolated  colonies  appear  in  the  liquid,  each  of 
which  is  included  in  a  gelatinous  mass  of  the  nature  of  a 
zooglcea.  Three  days  or  so  later  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and 
is  found  to  contain  a  motile  form  which  is  furnished  with  cilia.. 
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The  colonies  at  tin's  stage  have  broken  up.  After  a  further 
2  days  the  liquid  again  becomes  clear  and  the  microbes  are 
found  to  have  formed  another  zooglcea  which  liea  as  a  gelatinous 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  culture  vessel. 

The  Nitroaococcus  forms  behave  differently.  They  do  not 
form  a  zooglcea,  nor  do  they  posaeas  cilia.  They  are  slightly 
larger  than  the  others,  ranging  from  1'5  to  2/j,  in  diameter. 

Besides  these  organisms,  which  are  responsible  for  the  first 
stage  only  of  nitrification,  there  are  others  which  have  the 
power  of  converting  the  nitrites  therein  formed  into  nitrates, 
thus  completing  the  work.  These  are  among  the  smallest  of 
all  living  organisms  so  far  discovered.  The  cells  are  elongated, 
and  oval  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  "3/*  in  length 
and  from  '16  to  '25fi  in  breadth.  The  name  Nitrobacter  has 
been  given  to  the  genus. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  this  microbe  is  due  to  the 
researches  of  Winogradaky.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  liquid 
media,  when  it  forms  a  thin  mucinous  skin  which  adheres  to 
the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

The  two  kinds  of  organism  are  usually  both  present  in  the 
same  soil,  those  of  the  second  type  immediately  oxidising  the 
nitrites  which  those  of  the  first  form  from  ammooiuni  salts. 
The  Nitrobacter  forms  not  only  cannot  oxidise  the  latter  bodies 
but  they  are  very  injtirioualy  affected  by  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia.  Except  in  this  respect  the  two  classes  show  great 
similarity.  Both  flourish  in  inorganic  solutions,  and  are  aided 
in  their  work  by  the  presence  of  acid  carbonates.  Neutral  or 
alkaline  carbonates  hinder  or  prevent  their  development,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  calcium  are  injurious  to  their 
action.     Neither  of  them  apparently  will  grow  on  gelatin. 

The  conditions  of  their  action  are  remarkably  similar ;  below 
S"  C.  hardly  any  change  can  be  initiated  by  either ;  at  about 
12°  C.  nitrification  becomes  sensible  and  increases  rapidly  as 
the  temperature  rises  to  37°  C  At  this  point  the  rate  of 
change  is  ten  times  as  great  as  at  14°  C.  Above  37°  C.  a 
rapid  decline  of  the  rate  may  be  observed,  and  according  to 
Winogradaky  the  fermentation  stops  at  55°  C.  Warrington 
failed  to  observe  nitrification  above  40°  C. 
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.uLicaaug  ]>ticuliarity  attaching  to  the  bacteria  of 

<     iitju'   marked  distaste  for  organic  nutriment. 

iLciii   -vill  grow  upon  gelatin  or  similar  material, 

iaukiiig    ;ili   organic   substances.      They  can    be 

..    « .vaiiy  ou  masses  of  gelatinous  silica,  impregnated 

.^•^nupiiaie  compounds  of  nitrogen.    As  a  suitable 

ii..;  i*ji-  ihe  >iitroso-forms  Winogradsky  recommends  a 

.  li—  2J  ifiummes  of  ammonium  sulphate,  2  grammes 

iuuriJo   luid  a  sufficient  quantity  of  magnesium 

,ci   iilre  of  well-water.     The  latter  salt  is  needed  to 

.    ^,      \w  acids  as  they  arc  forniod.      For  Nitrobacteria 

.  ..iaui  sAit  must  be  replaced  by  sodium  nitrite. 

\   .^        .liicr  organism  is  cultivated  in  such  a  medium  it 

.    t..a  multiply,  and  the  development  is  greatest  in  the 

\^ai.     The  source  of  the  carbon  of  the  increased 

iv  ;ii;uiu  is  carbon  dioxide,  derived  partly  from  the  car- 

.    iu  ^vilucion,  and,  according  to  Godlewski,  partly  from 

\\r    'luvo  in  these  plants  therefore  a  power  which 

jvvi.il    U)    them,   viz.   that   of   decomposing    carbon 

...J     iNiuliug  themselves   of  its   carbon   in   the   con- 

.    'K\v   cells,  in  the  absence  of  light.     They  show 

:iw    power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide   can 

;k  »c    plants    in    the   absence    of  any   chlorophyll 

I  he  slops  by  which  this  Ciirbou  dioxide  is  built  up 

.  ^A'uuJ  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  living 

.  V    ui^  known.    The  energy  necessary  for  the  process 

V    .v4>plic\l  bv  the  oxidation  of  the  molecules  con- 

^  ^v  it.  -^o  thiM  it  is  dependent  upon  such  oxidation 

.  ,       VV  uu»j;mdsky  has  investigated  this  point  with 

.,;    '^o    h;vi  v\>me  to  the  conclusion  that  about 

■   ii.ii\»^on  are  oxidised  for  each  milligramme 

y .  ji  u'j»  v»t*  ammonium  salts,  another  process  is 

X     .  '.^   .^ik  i\\  the  soil  which  is  of  exactly  the 

^         ,        \\s    uuvt  contfnually   with  a  process  of 

\.  ,1  .v»j»^cumos  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia 

v>,     \     A.^s^xsji^tK^'Uwnt  of  free  nitrogen.     The 

,^^  .w.y  vi».^U\*r  and  its  derivatives  is  effected 
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by  many  species  of  Schizomjcetes,  and  by  many  of  the  higher 
fungi.  Of  them  all  Bacillus  viijcoxdes  especially  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  gives  rise  to  a  very  considerable  volatilisation  of 
aiunionia.  This  process  has  very  much  in  common  with  the 
ordinary  putrefactive  proces-sea,  which  will  be  discussed  sub- 
sequently. The  production  of  fi-ee  nitrogen  b  diflerent,  as  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  are  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  of 
the  soil.  The  Bacillus  dmitrijicans  a  and  0  of  Guyon  and  Dupetit 
are  especially  noteworthy  in  thia  connection.  Both  species 
reduce  nitrates,  a  reducing  them  to  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen, 
/3  liberating  free  nitrogen  only. 

Several  other  species  possessing  similar  powers  have  been 
described  by  various  writers,  among  them  being  Bacterium  coli 
coniinune,  which  reduces  nitrates  to  nitrites  when  cultivated  in 
a  nutrient  solution  by  itself  and  in  the  absence  of  air.  When 
in  the  soil  it  frequently  grows  syrabiotically  with  a  bacillus, 
known  as  B.  deiiitrijicans  I.,  and  the  two  can  then  decompose 
the  nitrate  completely,  free  nitrogen  being  evolved.  Loew  has 
shown  that  the  process  of  reduction  goes  so  far  as  the  formation 
of  ammonia. 

Viscous  fermentation. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  occurs  frequently  in  certain  wines, 
in  beer-worts,  and  in  some  natural  vegetable  juices.  The  liquid 
on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  extremely  viscous,  in  some 
cases  indeed  it  appears  to  be  transformed  into  a  jelly. 

This  phenomenon,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
action  of  pectase,  has  been  investigated  by  several  observers, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  microbes, 
several  of  which  have  been  isolated.  Among  the  earher  workers 
in  this  field  may  be  mentioned  Braconnot,  Guy-Lussac,  Fremy, 
and  Pasteur. 

According  to  Pasteur  this  viscous  fermentation  is  caused  by 
a  particular  organism  which  acts  upon  either  glucose  or  invert- 
sugar  and  transforms  it  into  a  kind  of  dextrin  or  gum,  manuite 
and  carbon  dioxide  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  gum 
appears  to  resemble  dextrin  rather  than  gum-arabic,  as  nitric 
acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  and  not  to  mucic  acid. 
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H^ry  found  that  the  peculiar  ropiness  which  is  formed  | 
certjiin  inks  is  due  to  similar  agency. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  often  met  with  in  the  mam 
of  cane-sugar,  masses  of  gelatinous  consistency  being  formed 
in  the  crude  juice,  These  were  first  accurately  investigated 
in  1878  by  Cienkowski,  who  found  them  to  be  composed  of 
microbes  with  extraordinarily  swollen  and  gelatinised  cell-walis, 
which  appeared  as  masses  of  jelly  in  which  the  organisms  were 
embedded.  Van  Tieghem,  who  also  studied  them,  and  who 
followed  out  the  life-history  of  the  microbes,  held  that  they 
resembled  in  most  importajit  respects  the  alga  Nostac.  except 
that  they  did  not  contain  any  of  the  blue-green  colouring 
matter  so  characteristic  of  that  plant.  He  gave  to  the  microbe 
consequently  the  name  of  Leticonostoc.  Further  investigations 
were  carried  out  by  Liesenberg  and  Zopf  in  1891. 

The  microbe,  according  to  the  last-named  observers,  does  not 
form  the  gelatinous  material  unless  the  nutrient  material  on 
which  it  is  cultivated  contains  either  cane-sugar  or  glucose- 
In  the  absence  of  these  carbohydrates  it  is  found  in  chains, 
sometimes  of  considerable  length,  sometimes  of  only  two  or 
three  cells.  When  either  sugar  is  present  large  sheets  of 
zooglcea  are  formed,  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in  pairs. 
The  cells  have  greatly  swollen  walls,  forming  mucinous  cap- 
sules, which  gradually  coalesce,  giving  rise  to  the  gelatinous 
masses. 

The  jelly  does  not  consist  of  unchanged  cellulose,  but  of  a 
material  which  was  originally  called  dextran  by  Scheibler,  and 
which  is  probably  a  derivative  of  cellulose. 

An  organism  which  has  recently  been  examined  by  the 
writer  in  collaboration  with  Marshall  Ward,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  also  found  to 
have  the  power  of  forming  a  mucous  or  slimy  material  when 
cultivated  in  solutions  of  cane-sugar.  After  about  3  daj's' 
growth,  the  whole  contents  of  a  flask  in  which  the  culture  was 
conducted  became  extremely  viscid.  The  solution  was  found 
to  contain  two  carbohydrates  resembling  in  many  respects 
Scheibler's  dextran.  They  were  thrown  out  of  solution  by 
the   addition   of  alcohol,  and   were   separated   by  subsequent 
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treatment  with  water,  in  which  one  of  them  dissolved.  The 
other  was  soluble  only  in  dilute  alkali,  1  per  cent,  of  caustic 
soda  taking  it  up  slowly  in  the  cold  and  more  rapidly  on 
boiling.  It  was  freely  soluble  in  the  cold  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  alkali. 

The  first  of  these  bodies  had  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
(a)2)  =  -f  130  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution.  It  gave  a  pink  colora- 
tion when  treated  with  iodine,  and  did  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution. 

The  other,  when  in  solution  in  1  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  had 
no  action  on  polarised  light.  It  was  coloured  violet  by  iodine, 
and  like  the  first  had  no  cupric-reducing  power. 

Both  bodies  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  dilute 
mineral  acid  were  converted  into  substances  which  reduced 
Fehling's  fluid. 

From  their  reactions  they  appeared  to  belong  to  the  group 
of  the  hemicelluloses,  but  they  did  not  yield  oxalic  acid  when 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

Various  organisms  have  been  found  to  set  up  similar  forma- 
tions in  milk,  causing  a  peculiar  "ropiness"  in  the  liquid. 
Their  influence  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  milk- 
sugar. 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  viscous  matter 
is  nothing  more  than  the  extremely  diffluent  cell-walls  of  the 
organisms,  and  it  is  therefoi*e  doubtful  whether  these  phenomena 
should  be  classed  among  such  fermentations  as  we  are  con- 
sidering. Whether  or  no  enzjrmes  having  the  properties  of 
cytcwe  or  pectase  are  secreted  by  the  microbes  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show,  nor  whether  the  changes  in  the  cell-walls 
are  due  to  cytasic  or  pectasic  powers  of  the  protoplasm. 

There  are  however  cases  known  in  which  a  similar  production 
of  viscous  or  mucous  matter  has  been  found  to  take  place  extra- 
cellularly.  A  microbe  was  described  in  1889  by  Kramer  as 
possessing  this  property.  Microscopic  investigation  shows  it 
to  be  a  bacillus,  occurring  in  short  rods  which  are  joined 
together  in  chains.  The  cell- walls  of  the  organism  do  not 
swell  up  as  in  the  formation  of  a  normal  zoogloea,  but  when  it 
is  cultivated  in  the  presence  of  cane-sugar  a  peculiar  mucoid 
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iitaUsml  ij>  foniied  in  the  culture  medium  which  does  not  seem 
to  include  the  bacillL 

Another  orgaoiEm  was  ascertained  hy  Glo^r  to  possess  the 
natnti  property.  He  named  it  Bacieriam  ffdatinomin  beUe,  from 
iU  Dcciirrence  in  the  jaice  of  the  Beet,  The  uncous  material 
which  it  forma  shows  considerable  resemblance  to  dextran. 


PtUrefadion. 

Putrefaction  U  a  process  which  is  associated  with  the  changes 
which  various  micro-organisms  set  up  in  pioteida  or  albomiuoid 
bodiuL  Thu  various  decompositions  usually  begin  with  the 
fnmiatJoii  of  jicptones  in  a  manner  which  resembles  the  gastnc 
and  pancreatic  digestions  already  described.  The  changes  do 
not  uto[i  at  thin  stage,  nor  do  they  follow  the  same  course  as 
lhu«e  brought  about  subsequently  by  trypsin;  leucin  and 
Lyr'wiu  upptior  to  be  formed,  but  at  the  same  time  many 
otliur  btxIiuH  appear,  probably  simultaneously.  Among  these 
arc  Mai,  akatol,  phenol,  and  a  variety  of  substances  belonging 
lo  iho  aromatic  icrics.  Besides  such  comparatively  simple 
boiliuit  wliowt  coinpoHition  is  known,  we  find  others  of  more 
cuinpltix  iiatiira,  many  of  which  are  eminently  tosic.  These 
iriuludu  ihu  wt-callud  animal  alkaloids  or  ptomaines,  a  great 
iiuiiibui'  of  whifih  have  been  isolated  from  various  putrefying 
iiiitluriiiU.  1'hii  protoid  molecule  is  broken  down  yet  further  as 
thu  fi-TiiitililoUonn  proceed,  several  of  the  higher  fatty  acids, 
lUtiiiKinta  and  Iih  compounds,  various  amines,  and  different 
iiiH(U-;j(,  ntiililntj  th"ir  appearance.  The  sulphur  of  the  albu- 
iiiiiKiiil  iitiilUii'  in  tjfrii^ridly  evolved  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
L^di'i'ijcii,    lliiiiiijli    iiiurcaptan    has    been    detected    in    some 

Tbu  pulrulnctive  proceiui  ia  accompanied  by  the  development 
uf  u  peculiar  and  ahAracterislic  odour,  partly  due  to  the  pre- 
4tnci3  of  certain  of  ihn  iMxHes  mentioned,  and  partly  to  the 
tulphnru^hu>l  hydi'ngmi,  ammonia,  and  other  gases  which  are 
vy^ti'-nj^V'il-  Thio  fi<atiir(!  is  especially  noticeable  when  the 
mii)[uVtia  I'-mry  oitl  thfir  work  in  the  absence  of  air,  the  process 
f^if^  <MiMfW*yWviy  Inodorous  when  a  &ee  access  of  oxygen  ia^ 
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permitted.  Indeed  putrefaction  in  ibe  strict  sense  of  the  term 
is  largely  an  auaerobic  process. 

Many  microscopic  organisms  take  part  in  these  putre&ctive 
changes  and  their  action  is  far  from  completely  ascertained  at 
present.  It  is  not  known  whether  a  particular  series  of  changes 
is  due  entu-ely  to  one  kind  of  microbe,  or  whether  the  process 
is  initiated  by  one  and  carried  further  by  another;  whether 
the  decompositions  take  place  simultaneously  or  successively. 

The  earliest  researches  on  the  question  which  may  be 
quoted  are  those  of  Ehrenberg,  who  was  the  firet  to  notice,  in 
1830.  the  microbe  long  known  as  Bacterium  temio.  This  was 
described  11  yeare  later  bj-  Dujardin  as  possessing  a  cylindrical 
form  about  2 — 3ft  in  length  and  1 — I-2/i  in  thickness.  The 
cells  were  said  to  be  frequently  joined  together  in  pairs,  and 
the  short  chain  so  formed  exhibited  a  tremulous  movement. 
Cohn  stated  in  1892  that  putrefaction  was  a  special  process  set 
up  by  this  bacterium. 

Bacterium  termo  was  the  subject  of  study  by  many 
observers  during  the  nest  decade.  Improved  methods  of 
cultivation  showed  that  several  separate  forms  were  associated 
under  the  one  name,  and  in  1884  Roseubach  described  three 
distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  Badlliis  aaprogenes  I. 
II,  and  III.  Hauser  a  year  later  described  three  species  of 
Schizomycetes  taking  part  in  putrefaction,  which  he  referred  to 
a  new  genus,  Proteus.  These  are  eminently  motile,  the  cells 
being  furnished  with  a  variable  number  of  cilia.  P.  vulgaris 
IB  often  met  with  in  the  form  of  elongated  rods,  ranging  from 
S — 6^  in  length,  with  a  transverse  diameter  of  ■9/*.  All  the 
forms  however  are  very  polymorphic. 

Eacherich  haa  described  another  microbe  under  the  name  of 
Bacterium  coli  ctymmune,  which  is  always  present  in  the  mam- 
malian intestine  and  which  can  be  detected  in  large  numbers 
in  the  evacuated  faeces.  It  is  a  short  rod  ranging  in  length 
from  -ofi  to  2 — 3fj.  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  ifi. 

Several  other  species,  not  so  clearly  identified,  have  been 
described  by  many  writers.  All  agree  however  in  being  ex- 
tremely polymoi-phic,  the  form  they  take  varying  according 
to  conditions  of  cultivation  and  nourishment.     The  difiSculty  of 
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ascertaining  the  limits  of  any  speciea  is  consequently  extremely 
great. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  digestive  cbaugefi  in  the 
mammaliiin  alimentary  canal  must  be  associated  with  the 
presence  there  of  many  of  these  bacterial  forms,  Aa  we  have 
seen  the  final  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  to  convert  part 
of  the  proteid  molecule  into  leucin  and  tvTosin.  The  occurrence 
of  iudol,  skatol,  and  other  malodorous  products  in  the  large  and 
in  part  of  the  small  intestines,  can  no  doubt  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  these  microbes,  which  work  simultaneously  with  the 
tr^-psin  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  and  continue  to  act  after  the 
enzyme  has  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  absence  of  the  microbes 
from  the  region  of  the  small  intestine  in  which  the  bile  remains 
is  explained  by  the  antiseptic  powers  of  this  secretion. 

Though  no  doubt  the  direct  intervention  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  microbe  is  in  most  cases  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  of  these  organisms  have  been  shown  to  excrete  enzymes, 
to  the  action  of  which  definite  decompositions  have  been  traced. 
The  observations  of  Lauder  Brunton  and  MacFadyen,  and  of 
Wood,  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  and  it  has  been 
shown  there  that  various  microbes  have  been  proved  to  secrete 
tiypsin.  Various  toxic  albumoaes  have  been  shown  by  Uankin, 
Martin,  and  others,  to  result  from  the  activity  of  Bacillus 
antltracis,  and  Hankin  was  able  to  extract  from  this  mici-obe  an 
enzyme  that  had  the  property  of  forming  albumosca  from  fibrin. 
Another  enzyme  has  been  prepared  by  Courmont  and  Doyon 
from  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  which  effects  a  different  decora- 
position,  producing  a  toxic  substance  which  is  comparable  to 
strychnine.  This  enzyme,  which  has  received  no  name,  is 
destroyed  on  heating  to  65°  C.  Its  discoverers  attribute  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  tetanus  to  its  presence,  and  state  that 
immunity  from  this  disease  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  causes 
that  inhibit  the  activity  of  the  enzyme.  It  is  not  itself  toxic, 
but  produces  the  alkaloidal  substance  in  the  body,  and  the 
deleterious  material  can  be  extracted  from  tetanised  muscles  and 
from  the  blood  and  the  urine  of  an  animal  which  has  been  thus 
poisoned. 
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The  toxic  pnidacts  of  patr«&ction  indutie  noc  only  albu* 
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i  given  by  Selini  in 
1878.  There  have  been  many  workers  in  this  field,  chief  among 
whom  may  be  named  Paonm,  Xencki,  and  Brieger. 

The  majority  of  the  ptomaines  at  present  kaoKn  were  dis- 
covered by  the  last-mentioned  investigator,  to  whose  labours  we 
are  indebted  for  new  methods  of  sepant^g  theae  sabstancea  from 
putiefying  li<]aid&  Briefer  isolated  ekoUn»,  putreadM,  neuri- 
dine,  and  cadaterine.  From  the  deoompoeition  of  the  first  of 
these  jaueearine  may  be  obtained,  the  poison  of  the  red  Agaric 
Some  of  these  toxic  bodies  occur  in  stored  cheese  which  has 
been  attacked  by  certain  microbes. 

Bodies  allied  to  the  ptomaines,  if  not  identical  with  them, 
may  be  produced  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  putrescent  liquids, 
provided  that  the  food  taken  contains  the  microbes  which  have 
the  property  of  forming  them.  These  products  have  been 
called  Uucomaines. 

The  ptomaines  and  similar  bodies  appear  to  belong  to  the 
pyridine  group  of  aromatic  compounds. 


The  fermentative  power  of  protoplasm  is  thus  seen  to  be 
constantly  manifested  and  to  conduct  a  great  variety  of  de- 
compositions, some  relatively  simple,  and  others  extremely 
complex.  The  living  substance  may  be  that  of  unicellular  or 
of  multicellular  orgautsms,  of  microbes  of  almost  immeasurable 
smallness,  or  of  plants  of  very  large  dimensions,  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  plant  affecting  the  distribution  but  not  the 
character  of  the  active  protoplasm.  Certain  features  connected 
with  the  manifestation  of  this  property  by  unicellular  microbes 
led  to  their  being  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  especially 
"ferments"  and  to  possess  a  property  which  was  peculiar  to 
them  as  a  class.  Among  these  features  was  the  phenomenon 
that  the  changes  they  caused  were  on  such  a  relatively  large 
scale  that  they  seemed  to  bo  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
their  biological  ueeds,  and  lieuce  to  require  an  oxplanatiuu  of 
a  different  kind.     The  prominent  iiu:t  was  the  tnogtutude  of 
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the  disturbance  fchey  caused,  and  this  obscured  the  metabolic 
work  to  which  the  induced  changes  ministered. 

The  same  facts  meet  us  even  to-day  and  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  with  more  than  a  tentative  explanation  of  them. 
But  we  can  see  from  comparing  these  humble  forms  wil 
the  higher  plants  that  their  activity  is  paralleled  by  the. 
activities  of  the  cells  of  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  latter ;  thafcj 
the  decompositions  set  up  by  both  are  of  the  same  charactOTjj 
and  that  in  some  eases  the  changes  are  brought  about  by  both 
through  the  agency  of  secreted  enzymes. 

The  decompositions  of  these  so-called  organised  ferments  are 
then  only  peculiar  in  two  respects  :  (1)  the  great  and  apparently 
wasteful  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted,  (2)  the  more 
complicated  character  of  the  products  produced  by  some  of 
them.  The  second  of  these  statements  must  not  however  be 
regarded  as  proved;  it  may  be  that  the  complex  products  of 
putrefaction,  for  instance,  are  the  result  of  the  energy  of  several 
microbic  forms  workiug  in  succession.  In  this  case  the  second 
statement  merely  indicates  that  the  protoplasm  of  different  or- 
ganisms possesses  very  varied  powers  of  exciting  very  differeat 
decompositions.  And  even  this  view  is  incomplete,  for  the 
number  of  enzymes  known  is  continually  increasing  and  may 
ultimately  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  variety  of  decom- 
positions now  known  to  be  set  up  by  living  substance. 

Other  specific  peculiarities  have  been  associated  ivith  mi- 
crobes, vindicating  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  organised 
ferments.  These  have  been  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  that  "  organised  "  and  "  unorganised  "  feiTnents 
are  radically  different.  They  have  been  especially  emphasised 
by  Naegeli  and  Sachs,  and  may  be  mentioned  hei-e  to  show 
how  completely  this  old  distinction  has  broken  down,  bow 
indeed  two  things  have  been  put  in  comparison  that  are  so 
fundamentally  different  that  comparison  is  impossible,  whereby 
the  true  relation  between  them  has  been  entirely  obscured. 

Sachs  states  the  first  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  following 
terms: — "I  find  with  Naegeli  a  further  particularly  striking 
point  of  difference  in  the  fact  that  (apart  from  split- ferments 
such  as  emulsin  and  myrosin)  the  plastic  matters  are  transferred 
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by  the  actioii  of  unorganised  fermeots  from  the  passive  into  the 
active  condition.  Fermentation  by  means  of  Fungi  has,  as 
Naegeli  insists,  just  the  opposite  character;  its  products  are. 
without  exception,  less  nutritious  compounds,  and  it  destroys 
especially  the  most  nutritious  substances." 

Naegeli  states,  "The  contrast  appears  most  striking  in  the 
case  of  carbohydrates  and  proteid  substances.  While  the 
action  of  unorganised  ferments  produces  from  them  glucoses 
and  peptones,  fermentation  by  means  of  Fungi  breaks  up  these 
compounds  into  alcohol,  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  into  leuciu, 
tyrosin,  &c.— and  in  some  cases  several  fermentations  foUon' 
one  another;  their  products  then  became  less  nutritious  step 
by  step.  We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  yeast  fungi  render 
the  medium  in  which  they  occur  chemically  less  suitable  for 
nutrition  by  every  process  of  fermentation  which  they  effect." 

In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been  obtained 
during  recent  years  these  statements  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  marking  differences  between  fermentation  by  microbes  and 
by  enzymes  respectively.  Sachs's  first  criticism  loses  a  good 
deal  of  force  on  account  of  the  exceptions  he  mentions.  There 
is  no  reason  why  emulsin  and  myrosin  should  be  considered 
exceptional.  We  have  seen  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  active  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  needed  by 
diastase  and  by  pepsin.  The  action  is  similar  in  kind  as  far 
as  we  can  judge;  diastase  and  emulsin  both  cause  hydrolysis 
and  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  they  attack. 
The  property  of  giving  rise  to  less  nutritious  compounds  does 
not  belong  to  Fungi  alone ;  enzymic  activity  often  results  in 
similar  decompositions.  Urease  proiluces  ammonium  carbonate 
from  urea;  the  lactic  enzyme  discovered  by  Hammarsten  effects 
the  same  change  as  the  lactic  microbe ;  Bucbner'a  zymase 
produces  alcohol  from  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  certain 
microbes  convert  starch  into  sugar,  while  others  peptonise 
albumin. 

The  contrast  drawn  by  Naegeli  also  fails.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  saccharili cation  of  starch  and  the  formation  of 
peptone  from  albumin  can  be  brought  about  by  members  of 
both  classes. 
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The  conversion  of  proteids  into  leucin.  tyrosin,  aspai 
&c.,   is   not  a   special  property   of  Fungi ;   it  is   in   fiict   the 
characteristic  feature  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  trj-psina. 

Both  the  botanists  quoted  lay  stress  on  the  formation  of 
nutritive  substances  from  plastic  ones  by  enzymes.  The  action 
of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  confined  to  effecting  transformations 
of  this  kind.  We  may  mention  here  the  recently  discovered 
group  of  the  oxidases,  which  are  not  concerned  with  nutritive 
processes  at  all.  Nor  so  far  as  we  know  are  the  clotting  enzymea 
throrabase  and  pectase  to  be  considered  as  forming  nutritive 
materials  for  the  organism  in  which  they  occur, 

Sachs  says  again,  "  Naegeli  puts  his  view  of  fennentation 
due  to  organisms  as  opposed  to  that  produced  by  unorganised 
ferments  in  the  following  statement : — '  Fermentation  is  there- 
fore the  transference  of  the  movements  of  the  molecules, 
atomic  groups,  and  atoms  of  various  compounds  composing 
living  protoplasm  (which  remain  chemically  unaltered  in  the 
process)  to  the  fermentable  material,  by  which  means  the 
equilibrium  between  its  molecules  is  destroyed  and  it  is  broken 
up.'"  It  has  been  shown  by  Fischer  and  other  writers  that 
this  statement,  which  presents  Naegeti's  theory  of  fennentation, 
if  true  at  all,  applies  equally  well  to  euzymea.  This  point  how- 
ever will  be  more  fully  examined  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

If  we  turn  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  fermentative 
processes  set  up  by  the  protoplasm  in  the  higher  plants  we  find 
that  the  latter  exhibit  the  same  variety  as  the  microbes  in  the 
nature  of  the  products  that  are  formed.  Boehm  and  de  Luca 
have  shown  that  if  any  part  of  a  living  plant  is  insufficiently 
supplied  with  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sometimes  marsh-gas  are 
evolved  from  it.  Boussingautt  and  Schulz  have  observed 
similar  phenomena.  Hydi-ogen  is  given  off  also  from  plants 
containing  mannite,  while  malic  acid  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid  in 
the  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  Privet.  In  the  decom- 
position of  proteids,  Boehm  found  ammonia  exhaled.  The 
condition  under  which  these  results  are  obtained,  viz.  the  lack 
of  oxygen,  is  the  normal  condition  of  many  microbes,  they 
being  anaerobic  in  their  mode  of  life.  When  oxygen  is  present 
we  find  the  same  agreement.     The  inversion  of  cane^ugar  is 
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the  same  process  whether  that  action  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  living  cell  of  a  leaf  or  by  invertase  extracted  from 
either  a  higher  plant  or  from  yeast. 

Sachs  claims  as  a  peculiarity  of  all  fermentation  set  up  by 
fungi  that  carbon  dioxide  appears  as  a  bye-product.  This, 
however,  we  have  seen  to  be  rather  an  effect  brought  about 
through  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  and  easily  made 
evident  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  fermentative  actions 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  higher  plants  also.  We  can  see 
therefore  that  in  both  the  lower  and  the  higher  plants  we  have 
to  recognise  essentially  the  same  constitution,  the  differences 
between  them  depending  only  on  differentiation  and  consequent 
division  of  labour.  In  the  lowly  forms  the  great  prominence 
of  their  metabolic  decompositions  has  overshadowed  all  their 
other  functions,  and  they  have  therefore  been  regarded  as 
endowed  with  special  properties.  In  the  higher  plants  inves- 
tigation has  shown  us  that  precisely  similar  decompositions  can 
be  brought  about,  not  now  by  the  whole  plant-body,  but  by 
special  cells  or  parts  of  it.  The  agent  in  the  decomposition  ia 
the  same,  viz.  protoplasm ;  the  conditions  are  similar  and  the 
resulting  products  are  strictly  comparable.  The  secretion  of  an 
enzyme,  which  is  a  power  exerted  by  both  lowly  and  more 
highly  organised  plants,  is  a  mark  of  differentation  within  the 
living  substance,  just  us  in  the  slow  movements  of  amceboid 
protoplasm  we  recognise  something  which  in  the  higher  and 
more  differentiated  organism  appears  as  the  contraction  of 
muscular  fibre. 

A  fact  which  at  first  appears  to  constitute  the  microbes  into 
a  special  class  of  fermenting  organisms  has  sevei-al  times  been 
incidentally  alluded  to.  That  is  the  power  which  many  of 
them  exhibit  of  esciiing  more  than  one  kind  of  decomposition. 
Lauder  Brunton,  Wood,  and  other  writers  already  quoted,  have 
shown  that  the  same  bacillus  may  saccharise  starch  and  pep- 
tonise  albumin  ;  many  others  can  cause  the  clotting  of  milk  in 
addition.  Bacillus  mesentericus  vulc/atus  has  been  shown  to  be 
possessed  of  diastasic,  inverting,  cytasic,  and  peptonising  power, 
and  to  clot  milk. 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  recognise  the  biological 
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peculiarities  of  the  organisnis.  They  exercise  these  powers 
according  to  the  medium  in  Trhich  they  are  cultivated:  maDV 
of  them  cairy  out  the  changes  by  the  excretion  of  enzj-mes. 
aud  the  formation  of  these  depends  in  some  way  upon  the 
stimulus  of  the  culture  medium.  Vignal,  who  investigated  the 
laat-mentioned  of  these  microbes,  points  out  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  enzymes  it  forms  vary  very  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
The  fannentation  in  these  cases  is  seen  to  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  metabolism. 

These  phenomena  recall  at  once  the  observations  of  Schiff 
and  others  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  absorption  of  some 
nitrogenous  compound  or  peptogen  before  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  pepsin  takes  place,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  It  also  reminds  us  of  the  behaWour  of  aD 
Amoeba,  which  only  forms  a  food  vacuole  with  its  digestive 
iluid  round  an  ingested  nutritious  pai'ticle.  Any  foreign  sub- 
stance which  is  not  digestible  does  not  become  enclosed  in  suci 
»  vEicuole. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  SECRETION  OF  ENZTMES. 


We  have  seen  incidentally  in  the  case  of  many  enzymes, 
particularly  those  formed  in  well  diflferentiated  glands,  that  a 
certain  stimulus  is  necessary  before  secretion  takes  place.  In 
the  case  of  saliva  an  increased  flow  can  be  excited  by  reflex 
nervous  agency,  as  when  an  afferent  nerve  is  stimulated  by 
some  sapid  substance  being  placed  upon  the  tongue,  or  when 
some  appetising  odour  reaches  the  olfactory  membrane  of  the 
nose.  The  taking  of  food  into  the  mouth  is  followed  by  an  out- 
pouring of  both  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices. 

Apart  however  from  actual  nervous  influences  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  absorption  of  nutritive  materials  has  a 
very  potent  influence  on  the  formation  and  discharge  of  the 
secretion.  This  has  been  shown  by  many  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Heidenhain,  whose  experiments  on  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  a  portion  of  the  stomach  isolated 
from  the  rest  by  Thiry's  method,  point  to  a  material  increase  in 
the  quantity  poured  out,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
food  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  main  portion  of  the  organ. 
SchilF  also  has  called  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  flow  which 
follows  absorption  of  various  nutritive  bodies. 

This  form  of  stimulus  has  been  observed  to  be  also  very 
advantageous  in  the  case  of  various  vegetable  organisms.  The 
formation  of  diastase  in  the  pollen  grains  of  Zamia  was  shown 
by  the  writer  to  be  directly  dependent  on  the  absorption  of 
sugar. 

The  observations  already  alluded  to,  which  were  made  by 
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Lauder  Bninton  and  McFadyen  on  the  enzymes  eecret«d  by  the* 
bacilli  they  examined,  also  bear  upon  this  point.  They  found 
that  the  character  of  the  medium  in  which  the  microbee  were 
cultivated  determined  whether  the  enzyme  produced  was  dia- 
stase or  trypsin.  The  absorption  of  a  carbohydrate  in  the  one 
case  or  a  proteid  in  the  other  was  apparently  antecedent  to  the 
production  of  the  ferment. 

In  some  cases  however  the  stimulus  is  of  a  diEferent  kind. 
Brown  and  Morris  showed  in  their  experiments  on  the  secretion 
of  diastase  by  the  scutellum  of  the  barley -embryo,  that  no 
enzyme  is  formed  in  its  cells  so  long  as  the  embryo  is  artifici- 
ally supplied  with  solutions  of  nutiitive  carbohydrates,  and  is 
not  obUged  in  consequence  to  obtain  its  nourishment  from  the 
starch  contained  in  its  endosperm.  Wortmaiin  showed  that 
certain  microbes  produce  diastase  when  starch  grains  are  their 
only  available  food,  but  do  not  if  sugar  is  offered  to  them  with 
the  starch.  De  Bary  indicates  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the 
case  of  Bacillus  amylobactej;  which  forms  no  cytase  so  long  as 
it  can  obtain  glucose  freely.  If  the  supply  of  the  sugar  is 
stopped,  it  attacks  cellulose,  and  for  that  purpose  secretes  the 
enzyme.  Pfeffcr  has  shown  that  the  same  thing  can  be  noticed 
in  the  cultivation  of  three  organisms,  Peniciliavi  glaucum, 
AaperffiUus  nvjer,  and  Bacterium  viegathei-iuvi.  The  produc- 
tion of  diastase  by  all  three  diminished  as  the  percentage  of 
sugar  was  increased  in  the  medium  in  which  they  were  growing, 
though  Aspergillus  proved  itself  less  sensitive  than  the  others. 

In  several  of  these  cases  the  secretion  of  the  enzyme  appears 
to  be  provoked  by  diminished  nutrition,  approaching  indeed  to 
incipient  starvation. 

The  process  of  secretion  and  the  effect  of  these  stimulations 
upon  it  can  only  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  case  of  well 
differentiated  glandular  structures.  Nor  do  all  these  offer  equal 
facilities,  but  those  are  most  favourable  in  which  the  process 
of  secretion  is  both  intermittent  and  fairly  rapid  when  ouce 
initiated. 

For  many  reasons  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  are  the  most 
suitable  for  a  study  of  the  secretory  process.  It  is  true  that 
this  organ  elaborates  several  enzymes,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
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they  are  atl  formed  together  in  the  same  cells.  Their  forma- 
tion is  however  a  single  process  so  far  as  can  be  ascertftined. 

Heidenhain  studied  the  appearances  presented  by  pancreatic 
cells  under  different  conditions  of  nutrition.  In  the  case  of  an 
animal  (dog)  which  had  boen  fasting  for  rather  more  than  a  day, 
each  cell  was  seen  to  consist  of  two  zones ;  one  which  abutted 
on  the  himen  of  the  alveolus,  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  cell 
towards  the  basement  membrane.  The  inner  was  considerably 
the  larger  in  area  and  was  studded  with  fine  granules.  The 
outer  was  narrow  and  its  substance  was  homogeneous.  The 
nucleus  of  the  cell  was  shrunken  and  corrugated,  and  was  found 
at  the  border  of  the  two  zones.  In  the  pancreas  of  another  dog, 
which  was  kilted  during  full  intestinal  digestion,  the  same  two 
zones  were  evident,  but  the  homogeneous  outer  one  was  much 
wider  and  the  inner  granular  one  was  contracted,  the  granules 
being  very  much  less  numerous.  The  whole  cell  had  suffered 
a  diminution  in  size,  while  the  nucleus  had  regained  a  spherical 
shape  and  was  nearly  central  in  position.  A  third  pancreas, 
excised  at  the  time  when  digestion  had  ceased,  showed  the 
outer  zone  again  diminished  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
granularity  of  the  iunev  zone. 

The  times  when  the  granularity  was  moat  marked  showed 
that  the  latter  was  very  probably  connected  with  the  presence 
of  the  enzyme,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  during  the  period 
of  rest  and  extruded  from  the  cell  during  that  of  activity.  The 
change  in  size  of  the  cell  which  accompanied  the  pouring  out 
of  the  pancreatic  fluid  showed  that  the  latter  removed  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  some  soluble  substance  with  which  the 
cell  had  been  distended. 

The  formation  of  the  granules  was  synchronous  with  an 
enlai;gement  of  the  cell  and  indicated  the  absorption  of  some 
mateiial,  nutritive  in  character,  at  the  expense  of  which  they 
were  constructed. 

KUhne  and  Lea  watched  the  process  of  secretion  in  the 
pancreas  of  the  living  rabbit,  and  noted  similar  appearances  to 
those  described  by  Heidenhain ;  they  associated  the  preparation 
of  the  enzyme  with  the  formation  of  the  granules,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  the  secretion  with  their  disappearance. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  salivary  glands  we  find  simitar  phenomei 
III  the  njucouB  glands  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog  we 
outer  region  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  clear,  and  a  much  h 
inner  region  which  is  crowded  with  granules.  In  a  serous  gland 
in  a  state  of  rest  the  whole  cell  appears  granular,  there  being 
no  outer  honiogeneoua  zone.  When  the  secretory  nerve  is 
stimulated,  an  outflow  of  the  secretion  follows,  and  this  ia 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  the  granularity.  In  the  mucous 
gland  the  gi-anulea  nearly  all  disappear ;  in  the  serous  one  they 
are  removed  from  the  out-er  part  of  the  cell,  which  becomes 
homogeneous.  As  the  granules  are  carried  away  the  whole 
alveolus  shrinks  and  the  outlines  of  the  constituent  cells  become 
more  evident. 

The  same  round  of  changes  can  be  observed  in  the  cl 
cells  of  the  gastric  glands,  which  secrete  pepsin.  In  the  variotw 
regions  of  the  stomach  of  a  mammal  we  can  observe  an  even 
more  definite  relationship  between  the  granules  and  the  enzyme. 
In  the  rabbit  we  have  an  animal  which  shows  this  relationship 
remarkably  well.  In  the  cardiac  or  fundus  region  of  its  stomach 
the  chief  cells  are  very  coarsely  granular,  the  tubular  gland 
appearing  almost  as  a  mass  of  granules.  Towards  the  greater 
curvature  this  becomes  less  and  less  obvious ;  about  the  middle 
of  this  region  the  cells  possess  an  outer  homogeneous  border : 
further  on,  as  the  pyloric  region  is  approached  the  cells  con- 
tain fewer  and  fewer  granules,  and  the  pyloric  glands  themselves 
are  non-granular.  This  distribution  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  the  pepsin  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  regularity  of  the  disappearance  of  the  granules,  be- 
ginning at  the  outer  boi-der  of  the  cell  and  extending  inwards 
towards  the  lumen,  is  characteristic  especially  of  mammalian 
glands.  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  including  birds,  snakes,  and 
frogs,  the  formation  of  a  non-granular  outer  zone  cannot 
generally  be  observed,  but  there  is  instead  a  diminution  of  the 
number  and  size  of  the  granules  throughout  the  cell. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  granules  takes  place  with  great 
readiness.  The  process  appears  to  begin  before  the  cell  is 
completely  emptied,  and  to  continue  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  of  digestion,  so  that  by  the  time  this  process  is 
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finished  the  cells  have  almost  regained  their  original  granular 
sppearanca 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  pyloric  glands  of  the 
stomach,  the  secretion  does  not  appear  as  granules,  but  is 
stored  in  a  homogeneous  form  in  the  meshes  of  the  protoplasm. 

In  comparing  these  different  changes,  which  we  see  are  in 
the  main  the  same  for  all  glands,  we  find  that  the  process  of 
secretion  consists  of  a  certain  sequence  of  events.  Starting 
with  a  cell  almost  entirely  depleted,  we  have  its  growth 
at  the  expense  of  something  absorbed  fi-om  without ;  im- 
mediately following  this  growth  there  is  the  manulacture 
of  the  coarse  granules  which  in  the  resting  condition  of  the 
gland  fill  the  cells ;  and  lastly,  at  the  onset  of  the  outflow  of 
the  secretion,  we  have  their  solution  and  extrusion  in  the  liquid 
which  the  gland  pours  out. 

In  some  cells  these  processes  go  on  so  far  successively  that 
the  sequence  can  he  observed.  It  may  be  that  all  are  pro- 
ceeding simultaneously  but  at  relatively  different  i-ates.  In 
others  the  round  of  changes  is  the  same,  but  they  progress 
simultaneously  and  at  rates  so  much  alike  that  the  sequence 
of  events  becomes  very  indistinct. 

This  difficulty  of  recognising  a  sequence  of  changes  is  still 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  vegetable  secretions,  which  are  usually 
very  prolonged  and  probably  hardly  at  all  intermittent.  They 
have  been  studied  in  a  few  cases  by  various  observers,  but  our 
information  is  not  nearly  so  complete  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
animal  cells  already  described.  The  difference  depends  ap- 
parently on  the  character  of  the  metabolism  of  the  plant  and 
the  animal  respectively.  In  the  latter,  digestion  is  an  inter- 
mittent process,  continually  repeated ;  in  the  former  the  cor- 
responding process,  the  utilisation  of  reserve  materials  in  such 
bodies  as  seeds,  tubers,  &c.,  is  a  continuous  and  very  grailual 
one, 

The  observations  of  Brown  and  Morris  on  the  changes  in 
the  scutellar  epithelium  of  the  barley  grain  are  among  the 
moat  complete  which  have  been  made. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  scutellum  of  the  barley  embryo 
is  composed  of  columnar  cells  having  a  length  of  about  '03  to 
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■Oi  mrn.  and  a  breadth  of  01  ram.  Their  loug  axes  are  at 
right  anglejs  to  the  surface.  The  cell-walls  are  very  thin  and 
are  not  cuticularised.  The  celi-contents  before  the  comiofcuce- 
raent  of  germination  are  very  finely  granular,  and  the  nucleus, 
which  i&  large  and  elliptical  in  shape,  lies  near  the  base  of 
the  cell,  with  its  longer  dimeusiou  across  it.  Within  a  few 
houi-B  after  germination  begins  the  vet^'  fine  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  become  much  larger  and  coarser,  and  increase  in 
number  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nucleus,  which  was  at  first 
very  conspicuous,  is  so  obscured  as  to  become  almost  inWaiblfti,. 
This  process  is  complete  in  about  a  day,  and  the  granularity  ifrj 
maintained  until  the  endosperm  is  almost  exhausted  of  itS' 
reserve  materials.  At  this  point  the  epithelium  shows  a  great 
falling  off  in  its  function  as  a  secreting  tissue ;  the  protoplasm 
again  becomes  clear  and  tiansparent.  A  few  granules  oaly 
remain,  and  they  are  very  small  and  highly  refractive,  8ho^ving 
very  little  resemblauce  to  the  coarse  granulation  existing 
during  secretion.  Another  remarkable  fact  now  noticeable 
is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  ceil  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  continued  secretion  depends  upon  the  cells  being  amply 
supplied  with  food.  This  is  derived  fi-om  the  reserve  materials 
of  the  endosperm,  partly  the  carbohydrates  on  which  the 
enzymes  work  and  partly  reserve -proteids  obtained  from  the 
ale H rone  layer. 

It  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  general  similarity 
feature  between  this  prolonged  process  and  the  intermiti 
one  characteristic  of  the  pancreatic  cells. 

The  secretory  process  has  beeo  studied  by  Gardiner  in 
cells  of  the  glands  which  are  situated  on  the  leaf  of  Dionai£ 
As  we  have  seen,  when  the  leaf  of  this  plant  is  stimulated  by 
contact  of  its  surface  with  some  nutritive  material,  the  leaf 
folds  over  and  encloses  the  exciting  body,  and  the  glauiis  pour 
out  a  digestive  secretion  which  contains  a  proteolytic  enzjnne. 
The  process  of  secretion  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
barley  embryo,  and  may  be  repeated  more  than  once  by  the 
same  gland. 

Gardiner  distinguishes  four  periods  in  the  act  of  secretion — 
(i)  one   antecedent   to   secretion,  when  the  cells   ore   in  the 
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restiDg  coodhioii;  m>  a  period  during  which  the  secretion  is 
formed  and  extruded  from  the  gland :  < iii>  a  tinoe  vhen  absorp- 
tion of  the  digested  material  is  effected;  (ir)  a  period  of 
recovery.  In  the  first  of  these,  a  iaver  of  protoplasm  lines  the 
wall  of  the  cell^  and  somjands  a  large  central  yacacJe,  filled 
with  cell-sapi  The  protoplasm  is  extremelj  granular,  especiaiiv 
round  the  nadeos,  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  celL 
In  many  cases  it  is  quite  obscured  by  the  granolesw  At  the 
end  of  the  second  period  the  nocleas  has  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  cell  and  is  sorroonded  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
connected  by  bridles  with  the  parietal  film.  The  protoplasm 
has  lost  its  granalarity  and  has  become  clear  and  hyaline.  The 
nucleos  itself  is  mach  smaller  than  before. 

Gardiner  noticed  also  in  the  glandular  cells  of  the  tentacles 
of  Dro9era  that  in  the  resting  condition  of  the  glands  the 
protoplasm  was  much  more  granular  than  it  became  after  a 
period  of  activity  or  secretion.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Miss  Huie. 

The  secretion  of  rhamnase  by  the  raphe  of  the  seed  of 
Rhamnus  infecknriua  is  stated  by  Marshall  Ward  to  be  attended 
with  the  formation  of  granules.  The  cytase  of  the  hyphse 
of  BotrytUj  as  described  by  the  same  observer,  appears  to  be 
associated  with  a  number  of  brilliant  refiringent  granules  which 
give  proteid  reactions.  These  are  very  apparent  in  the  dn>ps 
of  fluid  which  the  hyph^  exude  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  a  fresh  leaf  surface ;  moreover  they  only  appear  when  the 
hyphfle  are  secreting  the  enz}'me. 

If  we  pass  from  the  more  definitely  glandular  tissues  to 
those  which  are  the  seats  of  intracellular  digestion  the  process 
of  secretion  is  not  nearly  so  easily  traced.  In  a  few  cases  it 
has  been  found  to  be  associated  with  granularity  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  this  is  far  frx)m  universal  Nor 
need  we  expect  to  find  the  stages  so  evident  in  these  cases, 
for  the  mechanism  of  secretion  is  not  nearly  so  well  differen- 
tiated. The  cell  in  which  the  process  is  to  t^ke  place  must  not 
merely  frimish  the  enz}'me ;  it  has  also  to  absorb  and  j)erhaps  to 
prepare  the  material  on  which  the  enzyme  must  work,  and  it 
has  to  dispose  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  pnxlucts  of  the 
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digestion.     These  variuu^  functions  must  necessarily  push  tlw 
process  of  secretion  siraiewhat  into  the  background,  < 
rate  ohecure  the  appearances. 

We  have  in  Guignard's  n;search€s  upon  niyrosin  some  &cts 
brought  to  light  which  indicate  an  essential  similarity  of  the 
proce«  to  that  already  described.  The  cells  in  the  roots  of  the 
horseradish  and  other  plants  which  contain  the  myrosin  can  be 
recognised  by  their  j>eculiar  granular  contents,  which  give  a 
very  marked  reaction  with  iUillon's  reagent,  the  colour  produced 
being  much  more  intense  than  that  which  is  developed  when 
this  fluid  comes  into  contact  with  proteids.  Guignard  has 
demonstrated  a  close  correspondence  between  the  degree  of 
this  granularity  and  the  amount  of  enzyme  in  the  cella 

The   procesfl  of  the  secretion  of  diastase  in  the  cells  i 
foliage  leaves  is  hardly  at  all  known.     Some  researches  carried 
out  by  A,  Meyer  seem  to  indicate  that  it  does  not  arise  in 
the   ordinary  protoplasm   of   the   cell,  but   is   formed  in  the 
chromatophore  or  chlorophyll  grain.     The  same  thing  has  been 
noted  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  not 
green,  where  the  diastase  appears  to  ari.se  in  the  leucoplastids 
which  form  the  grains  of  starch.     The  hypothesis  is  largely 
biuicd   upon  the  appearances  presented  by  grains  which  have 
been  partially  dissolved  by  the  enzyme.     Meyer  describes  many 
cases   in  which  the  starch  grains  were  attacked  most  enei<- 
gctically  where  the  sheath  formed  by  the  stroma  of  the  plastid  I 
was  thickest.    In  Iris  he  frequently  found  the  side  of  the  graiu'j 
eaten  out  to  some  extent  where  the  leucoplast  was 
with  it. 

Meyer's  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Salter,  who  made  i 
series  of  observations  on  the  starch  grains  of  PelUonia. 
says  with  reference  to  these,  that  when  he  examined  grains  i 
process  of  Holution,  he  found  the  action  had  proceeded  furthei 
at  the  point  whore  the  plastid  was  situated.  The  latter  hai 
pi'actically  eaten  its  way,  iu  many  cases,  into  the  substance  < 
the  starch  grain. 

Though  in  so  many  cases  we  are  able  to  associate  theil 
secretion  of  enzymes  with  the  formation  of  the  coarse  granuleal 
described,  it   by   no   means   follows   that   the   latter  are   the* 
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fermenta.  Indeed  eWdence  lies  ready  to  hand  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  If  a  pancreas  is  removed  from  a  fasting  dog 
immediately  after  death  and  at  once  extracted  with  an 
appropriate  solvent,  the  resulting  extract  has  little  or  no 
fermentative  activity.  If  however  it  is  kept  warm  for  a  few 
hours,  and  particularly  if  it  is  faintly  acidified,  the  extract  will 
be  very  powerful.  If  the  extract  made  immediately  after 
death  is  acidified  and  kept  warm  for  some  time,  it  will  become 
active.  The  matei-ial  extracted  from  the  gland  cells,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  connected  with,  if  not  composed  of,  the 
grannies,  is  not  the  enzyme,  but  something  which  rapidly  gives 
rise  to  it  when  warmed  with  a  trace  of  acid.  This  antecedent 
substance  has  been  named  "  mother  of  ferment "  or  zymogen. 

There  appears  to  he  for  each  enzyme  a  distinct  antecedent 
or  zymogen,  in  which  form  it  is  stored  in  the  cells,  ready  to  be 
transformed  into  the  active  ferment  directly  it  is  required. 
This  change  seems  to  take  place  immediately  prior  to.  or 
perhaps  during,  its  extrusion  from  the  cell. 

We  see  thus  that  we  can  recognize  in  the  secretion  of  en- 
zymes a  gradual  process,  at  least  one  antecedent  body  being 
formed.     Are  we  able  to  investigate  this  process  more  closely? 

In  the  recital  of  the  changes  in  the  cells,  we  have  noticed 
almost  alwa^'s  that  the  nucleus  has  appeared  to  play  a  part  in 
the  secretion,  though  what  its  function  is  has  not  so  far  been 
apparent.  We  may  recall  here  the  observation  of  Brown  and 
Morris  on  the  scutellar  secretion  of  diastase.  This  is  a  process 
which  is  continuous  after  its  first  inception,  and  not  inter- 
mittent like  that  of  animal  glands.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  secretion  has  ceased  and  the  granularity  of  the 
cells  has  disappeared,  the  nucleus  is  found  to  be  disintegrated. 

Some  extended  researches  upon  this  point  have  been  carried 
out  by  Macallum  in  connection  with  an  enquiry  into  the  distri- 
bution of  iron  and  phosphorus  in  cells  generally. 

His  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  pancreas  of  sei'eral 
animals,  by  means  of  staining  reagents  which  coloured  differently 
the  various  parts  of  the  cytoplasm  and  nucleus,  and  also  of  cer- 
tain special  reagents  capable  of  detecting  iron  and  phosphorus. 
Using  eosin,  he  found  that  at  a  time  coinciding  closely  with  the 
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commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the  zymogen  granuleB  i 
the  ce!!,  some  material  which  stained  conspicuously  with  that 
dye  disappeared  from  the  nucleus,  and  the  cytoplasm  simul- 
taneously developed  an  affinity  for  the  eoain.  In  other  words, 
an  eoainophilous  substance  diffused  out  of  the  nucleus  into  the 
cytoplasmic  zone.  Later,  this  same  substance  appeared  to  be 
removed  from  this  region  to  be  fixed  in  some  way  in  the 
zymogen  granules. 

Macallutn   noticed  further  that  as  the  cell  was  Atling  i 
with  zymogen  granules  the  latter  were  largest  at  the  border  a 
the  lumen  of  the  tubule,  while  the  smallest  were  at  the  edgfti 
of  the  grannlar  area  nearest  to  the  nucleus.     The  granul 
appeared  to  increase  in  size  after  their  first  formation,  at  tbmM 
expense    of   a    substance    in    the    protoplasmic  area  of   thAm 
gland  cell. 

This  relation  between  the  nucleus  and  the  zymogen  granule*  I 
is  supported  by  a  striking  resemblance  in  chemical  compositi<Mk9 
The  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  contains  phosphorus  in  com- 
bination.    When  nuclei  are  digested  by  artificial  gastiic  juice 
a  residue  containing  phosphorus  always  remains  undissolved. 
This  is  associated  with  the  nuclein  which  they  contain,  the 
chromatin  appearing  to  belong  to  the  class  of  nucleo-proteids. 
The  zymogen  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  of  Die- 
viyctyhis,  after  being  freed  from  adherent  lecithin,  were  also 
found   to  contain  phosphorus,  which  however  was  hardly  bo 
intimately   combined   in   them  as  in  the  nuclear   chromatin. 
The  protoplasm  in  which  the  granules  lay  in  the  inner  zoos 
of  the  cell,  also  gave  the  phosphorus  reaction,  but  much  1 
distinctly.     The  outer  protoplasmic  zone  gave  a  reaction  whiokl 
was  intermediate  in  depth,  and  which  appeared  to  be  due  not  ti 
the  cytoplasm  itself,  but  to  a  substance  contained  in  its  meshea  I 

All  these  various  constituents  of  the  cell  were  found  I 
contain  iron  in  addition  to  phosphorus  and  in  much  the  s 
proportions.    Macailum  found  that  in  a  large  variety  of  secretingj 
cells,  glandular  secretion  was  a&<!ociated  with  the  presence  of  s 
iron-holding  cytoplasm.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned  t 
cells  of  the  pancreas,  the  gastric  and  intestinal  follicles  and  tlu 
parotid  gland  of  Aiithlystoma ;  also  the  cells  of  the  submaxilla 
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glands,  and  the  chief  cells  of  the  cardiac  gastric  glands  of  the 
dog  and  cat.  In  different  stages  of  secretion  the  amount  of 
iron-holding  substance  varied.  When  the  cell  was  exhausted 
and  the  granules  of  zymogen  were  scanty  the  cytoplasm  still 
gave  the  reaction,  though  only  faintly.  In  fact  the  iron-holding 
area  of  the  cytoplasm  varied  inversely  as  the  granular  zone. 

As  the  result  of  his  experiments  Macallum  puts  forward 
the  hypothesis  that  the  nucleus  forms  out  of  its  chromatin  a 
material  which  he  calls  prozymoge^t.  and  extrudes  it  into  the 
cytoplasm.  Before  extrusion  it  may  be  diffused  in  the  nuclear 
substance,  or  collected  into  definite  masses  which  he  calls  plasmo- 
somata.  When  extruded  into  the  cytoplasm  some  of  it  unites 
with  a  constituent  of  the  latter  and  becomes  zymogen,  which  is 
soon  aggregated  into  granules.  The  increased  size  of  the 
granules  as  they  lie  in  the  inner  zone  is  due  to  a  further 
addition  from  the  prozymogen  of  that  region. 

Macallum  holds  further  that  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus 
is  an  iron-holding  nucleo-albumin,  in  which  the  iron  is  attached 
to  the  nuclein. 

In  such  cells  the  process  of  secretion  appears  therefore  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  this  constituent  of  the  nucleus,  At 
the  same  time  the  zymogen  is  not  pui-ely  a  nuclear  product,  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  cell  contributing  to  the  later  stages  of  its 
construction. 

Macallum  has  found  also  that  the  aleu  rone -layer  of  the 
endosperm  of  the  wheat  grain  gives  the  same  reaction  for  iron 
as  do  the  cells  of  the  pancreas.  We  have  already  seen  reason 
to  attribute  considerable  secretory  activity  to  this  layer,  parti- 
cularly in  connection  with  the  formation  of  cytase. 

Macallum  noticed  a  similar  distribution  of  iron  in  some 
Protozoa.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  probable  that  these  uni- 
cellular organisms  digest  their  food  by  the  agency  of  enzymes 
which  are  secreted  into  definite  vacuoles  which  surround  the 
ingested  particles.  From  his  observations  he  holds  it  to  be 
probable  that  there  is  the  same  relation  as  in  the  gland-cells 
between  a  zymogen  and  an  iron-holding  compound  which  is 
contained  in  the  meshes  of  their  cytoplasm. 

The  view  that  the  secretion  of  the  enzymes  may  thus  be  a 
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glands.  He  ascertained  that  pepsiiu  is  rapidly  destroyed  when 
warmed  gently  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  applied  this  peculiarity  in  testing  the  contents  of  a  mucous 
membrane.  In  a  very  striking  experiment  he  used  an  extract 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  which  was  powdered  and  macerated 
in  water  for  2^  hours  at  32°  C.  He  divided  the  filtered  ex- 
tract into  two  parts,  and  wanned  one  of  them  at  32°  C  for 
50  minutes  in  the  presence  of  '06  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  nentrali.sing  it  with  dilute  alkali  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
This  would  effect  the  conversion  into  pepsin  of  any  zymogen 
present  in  the  extract.  At  the  same  moment  he  added  to 
the  other  the  same  amount  of  acid  and  alkali  simultaneously. 
The  two  extracts  are  referred  to  by  him  as  P  and  Z.  They 
only  differed  in  that  P  had  been  warmed  with  the  acid  before 
the  alkali  was  added,  while  Z  had  not.  He  then  added  to 
10  c.c.  of  each,  an  equal  volume  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  kept  them  at  39°  C.  for  15  minutes.  They 
were  then  removed,  neutralised,  and  made  up  to  '2  per  cent. 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  some  fibrin  was  added  to  each.  P  failed 
to  digest  more  than  a  trace,  while  Z  was  eminently  peptic. 

The  substance  extracted  from  the  glands  had  been  left  un- 
affected in  Z  by  preliminary  treatment  with  acid ;  it  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  sodium  carbonate,  for  it  was  rendered  active 
by  the  subsequent  acidification  and  digested  the  fibrin ;  the 
same  substance  in  P  had  been  acted  oq  by  the  acid  for  some 
time  before  being  subjected  to  contact  with  the  alkali,  and  was 
evidently  destroyed  by  the  latter,  as  the  neutralised  and 
subsequently  acidified  liquid  then  possessed  no  peptic  power. 
The  extracted  material  was  capable  of  giving  rise  to  pepsin  on 
warming  with  an  acid,  as  shown  by  Z.  In  P  this  pepsin, 
formed  during  the  first  warming  with  dilute  acid,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  alkali.  The  substance  was  not  pepsin  at  the 
time  of  its  extraction,  or  it  would  have  been  destroyed  in  Z 
also.  In  the  condition  io  which  it  was  present  in  the  original 
gastric  extract,  the  sodium  carbonate  had  no  action  on  it. 

By  this  experiment  Langley  showed  that  the  granular 
matter  thus  extracted  from  the  glands  is  not  pepsin  but  an 
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antecedent  or  zymogen,  and  further  demonstrated  a  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  enzyme  with  regard  to  their  be- 
haviour with  dilute  alkalis. 

The  zymogen,  being  the  antecedent  of  pepsin,  has  been 
oftUod  pepeinogm. 

Langley  showed  by  similar  means  that  the  gastric  glands  of 
the  dog,  sheep,  mole,  snake,  frog,  and  newt  contain  pepsinogen 
and  not  pepsin, 

PepBiiiogen  can  be  converted  into  pepsin  not  only  by  dilute 
Bcida  but  by  dilute  alkalis  also.  The  latter  must  be  very 
dilute  or  the  pepsin  is  destroyed  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Heidenbain  showed  in  1875  that  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  contained  trypsinogen  and  not  trypsin,  and  that  the 
former  could  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of 
Hcids.  A  watery  extract  of  the  gland  slowly  acquires  tryptic 
powers, 

Hammarsten  showed  in  1872  that  the  rennet  enzyme  of  the 
Btuniach  is  also  derived  irom  a  zymogen.  Lauglej  confirmed 
this  observation  in  1881.  He  prepared  an  extract  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  using  "1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate aa  the  solvent.  When  a  part  of  this  extract  was 
made  acid,  warmed  for  15  minutes,  and  subsequently  made 
alkaline  again,  it  rapidly  caused  clotting  in  milk,  while  the 
nriginot  extract  unwarmed  with  acid  possessed  no  such  power. 
Il  WW)  necessary  to  work  with  a  faintly  alkaline  solution,  as 
tt  vnry  littlo  acidity  causes  precipitation  of  the  casein,  as 
nhiwly  Bliown.  The  alkalinity  had  however  to  be  very  slight,  as 
ri<huiit  Kyiiiogon  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  as  little  as  '5  per  cent. 
iif  »inlUnii  oarbonatc.  There  is  not  the  difference  in  this  respect 
hctWtiiiii  thu  zymogen  and  the  enzyme  as  is  the  case  with 
|t(ilMiii  luid  itM  antecedent. 

Thu  HviduiKUt  for  the  existence  of  the  zymogen  of  salivary 
llitwliiHti  iH  not  BO  complete,  though  analogy  with  other  secretions 
imiiilN  lo  itn  (uifiteiieo,  and  it  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
npiniaruixitia  in  tint  ccIIh  uf  the  salivary  glands  already  de- 
wnilu'd.  A  (wrtiiin  amount  uf  direct  evidence  however  is  not 
WHntin)(.  (Joldaohniidt  has  domonstmted  its  existence  in  the 
■nlivtt  of  the  honv.     Uertain  facts  which  were  ascertained  by 
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rthe  writer  point  to  its  presence  in  human  saliva  also.  It  is  not 
eaay  to  determine  it  in  the  latter,  as  the  secretion  contains  so 
t  much  ready-formed  diastase.  Sunie  saliva  was  secreted,  freed 
from  mucin,  and  considerably  diluted  and  2  per  cent,  of  potassic 
cyanide  was  added  to  the  liquid.  This  antiseptic  was  found  to 
be  very  valuable  in  preserving  saliva,  such  a  preparation  having 
been  found  to  retain  its  activity  unimpaired  for  several  months. 
The  saliva  so  prepared  was  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  of 
them  was  kept  for  SI  days  in  an  incubator,  the  temperature 
which  was  maintained  at  38°  C,  while  the  other  remained  at 
the  laboratory  temperature.  At  certain  intervals  2  c.c.  of  each 
i  digested  with  20c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  starch-paste  and  the 
products  of  hydrolysis  were  titrated  with  Fehling's  fluid. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
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From  these  experiments,  it  is  probable  that  the  saliva 
contained,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  diastase,  a  small 
quantity  of  zymogen,  which  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
38°  C.  converted  into  the  enzyme  almost  completely  in  three 
daya  Possibly  a  little  remained  unchanged  till  the  ninth  day. 
After  1.5  days  at  this  temperature  the  enzyme  began  to  change, 
losing  its  hydrolytic  power,  which  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day  was  much  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation.  At 
the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  which  would  be  about  IS'C. 
the  zymogen  did  not  begin  to  be  converted  into  the  enzyme  till 
after  the  third  day,  and  it  then  progressed  gradually  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  was  under  observation.  There  was  no 
destruction   of  the   enzyme  at  that   temperature   during  the 
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whole  of  the  period,  so  that  the  curve  of  its  activity 
somewhat  higher  than  did  the  corra'spondiDg  curve  of  the 
warmed  extract,  in  which,  during  part  of  the  experiment,  both 
processes  were  at  work. 

Some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  upon  the  action  of 
light  upon  dilute  saliva  also  point  to  the  existence  of  jsymogen 
in  the  secretion, 

A  preparation  of  saliva  made  in  the  way  already  described, 
and  preserved  by  the  same  antiseptic  as  in  the  experiments 
quoted,  was  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  rays  of  the  electric 
arc  at  such  a  distance  that  the  heating  effects  of  the  lamp  were 
imperceptible. 

By  the  use  of  certain  screens  the  effect  of  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum  were  examined  separately.  The  screens  were 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Landolt',  given  in 
his  work  on  rotation -dispersion.  The  coloured  liquids  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  enabled  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  to 
be  divided  into  seven  sets,  which  may  be  called  roughly  the 
infra-red,  red,  orange,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet.  The 
red  rays  included  rays  of  wave-length  710 — Qibfi/i;  the  orange 
645— 585/i^,  the  green  585— 500/i/i,  the  blue  500—430^/*,  and 
the  violet  those  of  the  visible  spectrum  beyond  iSO/x/i. 

After  the  exposure,  during  which  the  temperature  of  the 
saliva  was  registered  by  a  maximum  thermometer,  the  diastasio 
power  of  the  preparation  was  ascertained  by  allowing  5  c.c.  to 
digest  with  20  c.c.  of  soluble  starch  in  1  per  cent,  solution.  A 
control  preparation  was  in  all  cases  examined,  which  was 
composed  of  the  same  saliva  suspended  with  the  other  in  front 
of  the  lamp  but  protected  fi-om  the  light  by  an  opaque  screen. 
The  table  on  page  389  shows  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  light. 

The  results  must  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of 
caution,  as  with  such  different  screens  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to 
get  tlie  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  the  same  in  each 
<;ase,  though  as  much  care  as  possible  was  taken.  Slight 
■differences  in  intensity  in  any  one  case  were  found  however 
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not  to  have   a  very  marked   eflFect   during  the   time   of  the 
exposure. 
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Less  careful  separation  of  the  rays  of  light  showed  that  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  also  increased  the  amount  of  diastase 
in  a  freshly-prepared  extract  of  malt. 

From  these  experiments  it  seems  probable  that  saliva 
contains  a  zymogen  which  can  be  converted  into  diastase  with 
considerable  readiness  by  exposure  to  the  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  The  infra-red,  orange  and  blue  rays  have  a  similar 
but  less  pronounced  eflFect. 

The  other  rays,  particularly  those  of  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet regions,  have  the  power  of  destroying  diastase  almost  as 
eflFectually  as  temperatures  above  70°  C. 

The  zymogens  of  the  vegetable  enzymes  have  not  been  very 
closely  studied  up  to  the  present  time.    Their  existence  was 
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firet  established  by  Vines  in  his  experimeota  on  Nepenthea. 
He  treated  some  pitchers  of  this  plant  with  dilute  acetic  acid 
(1  per  cent.)  for  24  hours  before  extracting  them  with  glycerine, 
and  at  the  same  time  extracted  other  similar  pitchers  with 
glycerine  without  preliminary  treatment  with  acid ;  the  first 
extract  possessed  greater  proteolytic  powers  than  the  second, 
leading  him  to  infer  that  a  zymogen  was  present  in  the  glands, 
which  was  converted  into  an  enzyme  by  the  acid. 

The  writer's  experiments  on  the  antecedent  of  the  enzyme  in 
the  resting  seed  of  the  Lupin  also  indicate  a  similar  condition 
in  the  cells,  though  its  identification  is  not  so  easy,  as  the 
acid  treatment  usually  adopted  for  zymogen  conversion  is  not 
available,  the  digestion  having  to  be  a  prolonged  one  and  to  be 
conducted  in  an  acid  medium.  The  zymogen  was  ascertained 
to  exist  by  a  modification  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  Langley 
in  the  case  of  the  pepsinogen  of  the  stomach,  based  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  enzyme  by  dilute  alkalis,  which  do  not 
decompose  the  zymogen. 

Inulase  can  be  more  easily  shown  to  exist  as  a  zymogen  in 
the  resting  tuber  of  the  artichoke.  In  the  writer's  experiments 
some  pieces  of  full-grown  tubers  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
36°  C,  for  24  hours.  An  extract  then  prepared  from  them  was 
found  to  convert  inulin  into  sugar,  while  an  extract  made  from 
other  pieces  of  the  same  tubers  without  wanning,  was  inert. 
When  some  of  this  latter  extract  was  subsequently  warmed 
for  a  time  with  a  solution  of  acid-albumin  in  "2  per  cent. 
hydrochloric  acid,  some  enzyme  was  developed  in  it,  though 
less  than  was  obtained  by  warming  the  tubers  alone  before 
extraction  as  described.  Treatment  with  acid  alone  was  useless 
in  the  case  of  inulase,  as  the  quantity  needed  to  convert  the 
zymogen  was  sufficient  to  destroy  any  ferment  libei-ated  from  it. 

The  lipase  and  rennet  of  the  castor-oil  seed  have  also  been 
shown  by  the  action  of  acid  to  exbt  in  the  zymogen  condition 
until  the  onset  of  germination,  the  former  of  them  being 
convertible  into  the  ferment  also  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
water  without  acidification. 

Brown  and  Morris  mention  that  the  quantity  of  diastase 
secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  scutellum  of  the  barley  grain 
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18  increased  20  per  cent,  by  the  presence  of  very  dilute  fonnic 
acid  Baranetzky  found  that  a  freshly-prepared  extract  of  the 
leaves  of  Melianthus  major  was  incapable  of  hydrolysing  starch, 
but  that  after  standing  a  few  daya  it  possessed  diastasic  powei's. 
He  noted  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  tubers  of  the 
potato. 

Experiments  made  by  Reychler,  and  by  Lintner  and 
Eckhardt,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  zymogen  in  the  cells  of 
the  graia  of  wheat.  They  found  that  the  action  of  a  dilute 
acid  upon  the  gluten  of  wheat  gave  rise  to  a  diastasis  enzyme. 
The  experiments  do  not  seem  however  to  be  quite  conclusive, 
as  the  gluten  might  have  contained  a  little  of  the  diastase  of 
translocation,  which  we  have  seen  is  present  in  the  ripe  endo- 
sperm, though  in  very  small  amount. 

Frankhauser  observed  that  during  the  germination  of  barley 
small  quantities  of  formic  acid  could  be  detected  in  the  grains. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  important  in  tliscuBsing  the  increase 
of  diastaaic  power  attending  germination,  as  such  an  acid  would 
probably  transform  a  zymogen  into  ferment. 

The  existence  of  a  zymogen  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
fibrin  ferment  or  thrombaae  has  been  sugge^ated  by  many 
observers,  but  a  satisfactory  proof  of  it  can  hardly  yet  be  said 
to  be  forthcoming. 

The  most  definite  statements  on  the  subject  which  have  so 
far  been  published  are  those  of  Pekelharing,  who  claims  to  have 
been  able  to  prepare  a  substance  from  oxalated  plasma  which  in 
many  respects  resembles  a  globulin,  but  is  devoid  of  fibrino- 
plastic  properties ;  after  contact  with  calcium  chloride  it  acquires 
the  power  of  inducing  coagulation  of  fibrinogen  solutions. 
Pekelharing  regards  this  as  a  zymogen ;  he  says  that  ou  com- 
bustion it  yields  an  a.ih  which  contains  little  or  no  calcium,  while 
thrombase  itself  is  rich  in  that  metal.  Pekelharing  holds  this 
substance,  like  Halliburton's  thrombose,  to  be  a  nucleo-proteid. 
He  found  it  possible  to  precipitate  it  from  plasma  by  the  addition 
■of  acetic  acid.  According  to  him,  a  number  of  bodies,  first 
examined  by  Wooldridge,  and  named  by  him  tissiie-Jibrinoge}us, 
which  are  capable  of  causing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
living  blood-vessels,  will  yield  thrombase  on  treatment  with 
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fMiliuiiiii    uhloride.     Pekelharing    considers   that    these   bodu 
oimttiiii  tho  zymogen. 

Iltt  e)i]>laius  the  action  of  peptone  in  inhibiting  coagulation' 
f){  tho  hlood  by  the  hypothesis  that  this  proteid  has  a  strong 
ftfllnity  for  calcium  compounds,  and  that  when  it  is  injected  into 
the  blood  it  prevents  the  interaction  between  those  which  the 
blood  contains,  and  the  zymogen  which  is  also  present.  Coil-_ 
MiKiiiently  thrombase  is  not  formed  and  the  blood  does 
coagulate  when  shed.  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  view 
statement  of  Munk  that  soaps  which  comhinc  with  calcium 
compounds  produce  similar  symptoms  to  those  caused  by 
peptone  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  All  the  dele- 
tori  ous  effects  which  follow  the  injection  of  peptone 
obviated  by  injecting  a  solution  of  some  salt  of  calcium 
the  same  time. 

Pt'kclharing  suggests  that  intravascular  clotting  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  conversion  of  zymogen  into  ferment.  He  says 
that  peptone  will  restrain  coagulation  in  intravascular  plasma 
if  lulded  so  rapidly  that  the  zymogen  has  not  time  to  combinsj 
with  the  calcium  salt  to  form  the  ferment. 

This  view  is  not  however  in  accordance  with  the  fact  whit 
hut  bi'en  noticed  by  more  than  one  observer,  that  injection 
vory  strong  solutions  of  thrombase  into  the  blood-veaaels  of 
living  rabbit  is  not  followed  by  intravascular  clotting. 

According  to  Pekelharing  the  conversion  of  the  zymo| 
into  thrombase  is  effected  by  an  actual  combination  with  t] 
(inlrium  Halt.     He  says  further  that  fibrin  itself  is  a  calciui 
(toiiipound,  and  that  the  main  action  of  the  ferment  appears 
bti  ttiii  transference  of  the  calcium  to  the  fibrinogen. 

HuiTmmrfltcn  endorses  Pekelharing's  ^-iew  as  to  the  relatii 
of  thi'  liymogKn  to  the  thrombase,  but  he  opposes  the  theoi 
thnlj  fibrin  id  u  calcium  compound  of  fibrinogen,  aa  he 
found  thill,  botii  fibrin  and  fibrinogen  contain  the  same  amoi 
of  (inloiuin. 

Thn  poinlx  of  ditTereucG  between  zymogens  and  the  enzymi 
to  which  ihoy  give  rise  have  not  boen  very  completely  examine 
1j»iigli>y  imd  Kdkins  have  made  a  comparison  between  pepsi 
ogoti  and  pepsin,  and  have  found  as  might  almost  have  bi 
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expected  that  they  have  much  in  common,  such  differences  as 
exist  being  rather  those  of  degree  only.  Their  behaviour  with 
regard  to  dilute  alkalis  has  already  been  mentioned.  Both 
are  ultimately  destroyed  by  alkalis  and  by  alkaline  salts,  but 
the  destruction  of  pepsinogen  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
pepsin.  In  the  absence  of  acids,  which  rapidly  convert  the 
zymogen  into  the  ferment,  pepsinogen  is  fairly  stable.  In 
neutral  and  faintly  alkaline  solutions  its  conversion  is  very 
slow,  and  in  a  glycerine  extract  it  may  remain  unchanged  for 
years. 

When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  a  solution  containing 
pepsinogen  the  latter  is  destroyed  with  some  rapidity,  but  little 
remaining  when  the  stream  of  gas  has  been  maintained  for  an 
hour.  The  rate  of  destruction  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesium  sulphate,  about  *1  per  cent,  being 
the  most  efficient  proportion.  Traces  of  acetic  acid  or  of  sodium 
carbonate  have  the  same  effect.  Peptone  on  the  other  hand 
greatly  delays  the  destruction,  and  when  about  '25  per  cent, 
is  present,  prevents  it  altogether.  Other  proteids  have  a 
similar  effect,  but  they  are  not  so  potent  in  this  direction  as 
peptone. 

Carbon  dioxide  has  much  less  effect  on  pepsin. 

Pepsinogen,  like  pepsin,  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  heating  its 
solution  to  about  55° — 60°  C. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF   ENZYMES. 


The  knowledge  which  we  have  as  to  the  constitution  or 
composition  of  enzymes  ia  exceedingly  scanty.  This  is  owing 
in  great  measure  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
ft])ptirently  very  unstable  bodies  and  undergo  decomposition 
with  great  readiness.  The  methods  of  preparation  which  have 
been  employed  to  isolate  them  show  a  considerable  variety 
of  detail,  but  they  seem  to  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  all 
ntxiiifflpaniod  by  a  great  loss  of  ferment  power,  the  enzymes 
Iming  U-i  a  large  extent  destroyed  during  the  preliminaiy 
c'xtriwitioii  or  the  attempts  at  subsequent  purification.  In  the 
wmoiid  i)lace  a  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered  which  is  very 
llir  ri'iichiiig,  and  goes  beyond  manipulative  details.  We  have 
nil  iiriterioii  nf  their  purity,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  way  whether  any  of  the  processes  so  far  adopted  has  pre- 
jKiri'd  iL  roully  isolated  product. 

From  tile  mmilarity  of  their  action  to  that  of  the  living 
prutupliiHUi,  which  wo  have  examined  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
idea  id  at  onoc  suggested,  that  they  are  very  possibly  either 
proteid  ii]  character,  or  at  any  rate  not  very  different  from 
]irutQidii.  Their  instability,  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
on  h^alJag,  and  their  general  behaviour  with  dilute  acids  and 
allcalid,  also  favour  thi»  hypothesis. 

Ho  far  att  vitriuns  observers  have  been  able  to  prepare  them 
free  fiHim  admixturo  with  known  substances,  they  have,  with 
only  u  fuw  doubtful  oxoeptions,  been  found  to  give  the  general 
reuutioUH  for  proloida.    Their  solutions  at  any  rate  assume  the 
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yellow  coloration  od  treatment  with  nitric  acid  and  ammooia 
which  ia  known  to  physiologists  as  the  xanthoproteic  reaction. 

Reactions  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  so  may  be  relied 
on  as  distinctive,  are  altogether  absent,  and  the  only  evidence 
we  can  obtain  of  the  presence  of  any  of  them  in  a  eolation  is 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  bring  about  the  changes  characteriatic 
of  the  particular  enzyme  it  is  suspected  to  contain. 

Such  characteristic  reactions  have  been  sought,  and  not 
infrequently  various  observers  have  announced  their  discovery, 
only  however  to  find  that  further  researches  have  demonstrated 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  suggested  method. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  claimed  to  have  ascertained 
definite  reactions  for  the  enzymes  may  be  mentioned  Weisner. 
He  says  that  a  characteristic  colour  reaction  may  he  obtained 
by  heating  them  with  a  solution  of  orcin  in  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Nor  does  he  stop  there ; 
he  says  that  different  enzymes  give  distinctive  colours,  and  that 
they  can  be  discriminated  by  his  method,  diastase  in  particular 
giving  a  bluish -violet. 

Guigiiard  made  investigations  in  the  same  direction,  and 
states  that  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  atone,  the  enzymes 
can  be  distinguished  aa  a  class  and  many  of  them  identified. 
He  boiled  1  centigramme  of  different  enzymes  with  1  c.c.  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  says  that  he  found  diastase  yield 
a  red  which  gradually  turned  brownish ;  emulsin  gave  a  violet, 
papain  an  orange-red,  and  trypsin  a  greenish  yellow. 

These  colour  reactions  have  been  found  however  to  be 
characteristic  of  many  other  bodies  besides  the  enzymes. 
Keinitzer  has  shown  that  dextrin,  maltose,  and  lactose,  all  give 
similar  colours  when  treated  in  the  way  suggested.  Weisner's 
colour  reactions  have  been  proved  to  be  shared  by  a  very  large 
number  of  substances,  many  of  which  occur  especially  in  such 
vegetable  tissues  as  also  yield  enzymes.  The  orcin  reaction 
is  shared  by  nearly  all  carbohydrates,  and  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  production  of  furfurol  during  the  treatment,  which  ia 
necessarily  somewhat  drastic.  Udransky  obtained  the  same 
reaction  from  various  proteids.  Probably  in  Weisner's  prepar- 
ations the  colours  were  given  by  some  of  these  bodies  which 
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had  not  been  separated  from  the  enzymes,  aad  were  not  chara 
teriatic  of  the  latter  at  all. 

Guignartl  again  deacrihes  the  action  of   hydrochloric  t 
alone   on  vaiioiis  proteids,  and  shows   that  they  give  coloi 
reactions  much  like   those   which   he   has  attributed   to   ' 
enzymes. 

Guignard  has  called  attention  to  certain  reactions  yielded 
by  the  celts  which  contain  myrosin.  When  a  section  in  which 
these  cells  existed  was  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  MiUon's 
reagent  {which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  nitrates  of  mercury  and 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid),  the  cells  in  question  rapidly  assumedn 
a  more  or  less  vivid  rose  colour,  while  the  protoplasm  of  the. 
sui-rounding  cells  was  stained  much  more  slowly,  and  ao  great' 
a  depth  of  tint  was  never  attained.  The  contents  of  the 
myrosin -containing  cells  further  became  precipitated  in  granular 
form  under  the  action  of  the  reagent,  ao  that  they  stood  out 
quite  distinctly  among  the  rest. 

Striking  however  as  this  raaction  is,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  undoubtedly  characteristic  of  the  enzyme,  for  it  might 
equally  well  be  due  to  some  other  constituent  of  the  cells. 
It  may  suffice  to  point  out  where  the  myrosin  is,  but  it  may  be 
attributed  to  something  accompanying  the  ferment  with  as  great 
a  plausibility  as  to  the  latter  itself 

It  was  ascertained  by  Schonbein  in  1868,  that  when  dias- 
tase is  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  and  a  little 
peroxide  of  hydi-ogen  added,  a  somewhat  vivid  blue  coloration 
is  produced.  Other  observers  have  extended  this  observation 
to  other  enzymes,  and  by  many  workers  it  has  been  assumed  to 
be  an  unfailing  test  for  the  various  members  of  the  group, 
though  it  has  not  been  thought  to  give  distinctive  I'eactions  for 
them  individually.  Lintner  showed  in  1886  that  the  reaction 
is  more  delicate  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  guaiacum  is 
employed  instead  of  the  resin. 

The  reaction,  like  the  others  described,  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  by  no  means  characteristic  of  diastase.  It  has  long  been 
one  of  the  tests  for  blood- stains,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
examination  of  urine  for  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter. 
A  careful  examination  of  its  validity  aa  a  reaction  for 
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was  made  in  1897  by  Pawlewski,  who  found  that  a  similar 
coloration  to  that  given  by  diastase  was  caused  by  peptone, 
and  by  albumin  and  other  native  proteids,  as  well  as  by  gelatin. 
Even  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  alone  to  guaiacum 
tincture  gave  a  blue  colour,  which  appeared  at  once  if  the 
solution  was  wai-m,  but  took  a  tittle  time  to  manifest  itself 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Other  oxidising  agents  than  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  such  as  ozone,  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  gave  a  blue  colour  with  the  tincture. 

As  a  special  test  for  diastase  or  any  other  enzyme  the  reagent 
is  useless,  for  nu  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
body  present,  even  when  the  blue  tint  appears. 

If  we  survey  all  these  reactious  which  have  been  put 
forward  as  means  of  identifying  enzymes,  we  see  that  they  do 
not  give  any  evidence  which  can  weigh  very  heavily  against 
the  hypothesis  of  their  being  proteid  in  nature.  Weisner's 
preparations  of  some  of  the  ferments  were  probably  not  very 
pure,  being  mijied  with  carbohydrate  as  well  as  proteid 
matters. 

lb  has  been  suggested  that  the  zymogens  are  proteids,  and 
that  the  enzymes  arise  from  them  by  a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion consequent  on  oxidation.  Heidenhain  thought  that  the 
zymogen  consisted  of  the  ferment  in  combination  with  an 
albuminoid  body.  Many  observers  have  advocated  the  view 
that  the  enzymes  are  themselves  proteids,  Loew  in  particular 
considering  them  as  allied  to  the  peptones.  In  support  of  the 
hypothesis  we  may  advance  the  fact  that  when  an  extract 
containing  an  enzyme  has  all  its  proteids  removed  by  precipi- 
tation, the  filtrate  possesses  little  ferment  power,  the  latter 
being  diminished  in  many  cases  in  proportion  as  the  proteid 
is  thrown  out  of  solution. 

Too  much  stress  must  nut  be  laid  however  on  this  observa- 
tion, as  it  is  constantly  found  that  when  a  precipitate,  even 
of  inert  matter,  is  caused  in  a  solution  containing  an  enzyme, 
the  latter  is  generally  carried  down  with  the  precipitate.  We 
have  seen  that  this  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  several 
methods  of  purifying  solutions  of  the  enzymes,  particularly  in 
Briicke's  proces.4  of  preparing  pepsin, 
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A  more  strikiug  fact  is  that  the  temperatures  at  which  so 
many  enzymes  are  destroyed  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
points  at  which  proteida  occurring  with  them  are  coagulated. 

Most  of  the  methods  of  preparation  which  have  beeo  de- 
scribed are  such  as  would  throw  proteids  out  of  solution.  Two 
verj-  prorainent  means  of  precipitating  enzymes  we  have  seen  are 
the  addition  of  excess  of  alcohol  to  the  solution,  and  its  satura- 
tion by  neutral  salts.  These  methods  precipitate  the  proteids, 
and  the  enzymes  are  thrown  down  with  them  if  any  are  present. 
The  experiments  do  not  show  whether  the  proteid  and  the  enzjme 
are  identical,  or  whether  the  latter  b  merely  mechanically 
associated  with  the  former.  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  strong  alcohol  coagiilates  the  proteids, 
and  that  the  same  treatment  gradually  destroys  the  power  of 
the  enzj-mee. 

In  some  cases  observers  have  found  the  association  of  a 
particular  enzyme  and  a  certain  proteid  to  be  so  constant  audsii 
close  that  they  have  been  led  to  the  view  that  the  two  are 
identical. 

Osborne  has  studied  the  association  of  diastase  with  proteida 
in  the  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  In  them  all  he  has 
found  an  albumin  which  he  has  named  leucostn,  besides  a 
globulin  and  a  proteose.  All  fermeut  extracts  which  he 
prepared  from  any  of  these  cereals  contained  a  mixture  of  these 
proteids,  but  when  they  were  separated  by  various  methods  the 
greatest  diastaaic  power  clung  to  the  loucosin.  The  proteose 
was  found  to  be  associated  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
enzyme,  but  much  less  than  the  leucosin.  The  quantity  of 
Icucosin  and  the  fermentative  activity  also  varied  together, 
though  not  vclth  very  great  exactness. 

As  the  result  of  his  experiments  Osborne  came  to  the  view 
that  the  diastase  is  either  the  leucosin  or  a  compound  of  the 
latter  with  some  other  body,  presumably  the  proteose ;  and  that 
this  compound  breaks  up  on  being  heated  and  yields  coagulated 
albumin,  some  free  albumin  being  coagulated  at  the  same  time. 

The  view  cannot  be  considered  proved,  as  certain  of  hta 
solutions  which  contained  only  the  proteose  possessed  a  certain, 
though  relatively  feeble,  diastasic  power. 
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Chittenden  has  shown  that  the  bromelin  and  the  rennet 

ferment  which  are  both  present  in  the  juice  of  the  pineapple 

I  are    probably  associated   with    two    definite   proteids,   though 

I   he  does  not  assert  that  either  enzjine  is  identical  with  such 

I  pi-oteid.    Bromelin,  the  proteolytic  enzyme,  always  occurs  in  close 

'  connection  with  a  proteid  which  exhibits  most  of  the  characters 

of  a  proto-proteose.     It  is  precipitated  from  a  neutral  solution 

by  saturation  with  either  ammonium  or  magnesium  sulphate,  or 

with  sodium  chloride.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  consequently 

ie  not  precipitated  by  dialysis.     It  is  further  not  coagulated  by 

I  contact  with  strong  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution  is 

[  very   incompletely   precipitated    by   heat.      In    its    behaviour 

I  towards  nitric  acid  and  beat  and  in  some  other  ways  it  does 

Icot   show   the   typical   proteose   reactions,  and   it   contains  a 

1  Bmaller  amount  of  nitrogen  than  moat  proteids. 

The  rennet  enzyme  is  more  closely  associated  with  a  body 
Kirhose  reactions  agree  iu  the  main  with  those  of  hetero-proteose. 
lit  is  less  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  complete  solution  a 
f  little  neutral  salt.  It  is  more  completely  precipitated  by  heat 
I  than  the  proto-proteose  described. 

The  closeness  of  this  association  in  both  cases  may  possibly 
vindicate  that  these  proteids  are  actually  the  enzymes  in  question, 
■  but  the  identity  cannot  be  considered  conclusively  proved. 

Lintner  prepared  diastase  in  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
;  condition,  and  from  the  results  of  analyses  nf  his  pre- 
pparation  he  concluded  it  to  be  a  proteid,  but  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  class.  He  found  that  it  contained  only  two-thirds  as 
much  nitrogen  as,  and  less  carbon  than,  the  latter.  It  differed 
also  in  not  giving  the  biuret  reaction.  Lintner  hence  suggests 
that  the  enzymes  constitute  a  special  class  of  proteids. 

Buchner  associates  his  new  zymase  with  a  proteid  iu  the 
yeast  which  is  coagulated  at  45°  C.     At  this  temperature  the 
ise  also  is  destroyed.     Wheu  this  proteid  has  disappeared 
torn  the  extract  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  proteolytic 
?  of  the  yeast,  the  power  of  producing  alcohol  is  lost. 
'  does  not   however  claim   that    the    proteid    is    the 

of  the  researches  quoted  can  be  considered  to  go  very 
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ftir  in  the  (lirectiuii  of  proving  the  proteid  nature  of  the  enzj'it 
All  can  iLpparoatly  be  espltiined  equally  well  upon  the  hypo- 
theBis  that  the  enzyme  iu  any  case  is  closely  associated  with  the 
protoid.  We  have  remarked  several  times  that  the  soluble 
feniients  are  very  easily  carried  down  by  a  precipitate  formed 
in  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  When  we  consider 
further  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  one  of  them  is  capable  uf  causing  the 
transformation  of  an  enormous  amount  of  material,  we  may 
well  believe  that  such  an  assuciatiou  with  a  proteid  would  1 
detected  only  with  very  great  difficulty  by  any  method  of  c 
strnctive  analysiii.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  thi 
they  may  be  proteids  which  have  not  yet  been  isolated,  i 
very  small  quantity  present  mixed  with  other  proteida  i 
very  well  escape  separation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  accept  the  view  that  they  are   ' 
proteida  with  which  their  particular  activities  have  been  i 
ciated   as  already   described.     In   many   cases   these 
prepared  without  poaaessing  any  power  of  setting  up  the  I 
mentations. 

The  variety  of  proteida  vrith  which  they  have  been  foui 
militates  still  more  forcibly  against  this  view.  According  i 
Osborne,  diastase  is  associated  with  a  particular  albumin,  It 
and  to  a  less  extent  with  a  proteose.  Chittenden's  ei 
occur  together  with  a  proto-proteose  and  a  hetero-prote 
respectively.  Halliburton  and  Pekelharing  associate  thrombi 
with  a  body  which  was  at  first  considered  a  globulin,  t 
now  it  is  held  to  be  a  nucleo-proteid.  Many  writers  havi 
comiected  other  enzymes  with  forma  of  coagulable  proteidi 
supporting  their  contentitjn  by  the  observation  already  quote 
that  the  enzymic  power  is  lost  at  the  temperature  of  hei 
coagulation,  or  precipitation,  of  the  proteid. 

It  seems  altogether  improbable  that  some  enzymes  e 
belong  to  one  group  of  proteids,  and  some  to  another.  It  j 
much  more  reasonable  to  predict  uniformity  of  compositioa 
for  them,  and  to  agree  with  Lintner  that  they  must  f 
separate  class  by  themHoIves. 

The  connection   between  loss   of  fermentative  power  i 
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heat -coagulation  caDiiot  be  supported  in  the  case  of  proteoses, 

which  are  not  coagulated  by  eveu  the  temperature  of  boiling 

water.     We  have  no  evidence  so  far  that  a  proteose  is  changed 

at  all  hy  heating  it  to  Buch  a  point  as  would  destroy  an  enzyme. 

Osborne's  definite  identification  of  the  diastase  of  cereals 

with  leucosin  is  open  to  stilt  further  objection.    Leucosin  is  a 

,  proteid  which  has  only  a  limited  range  of  occurrence,  and  many 

I  tissues  which  yield  active  diastasic  extracts  do  not  contain  it. 

Leucosin  can  therefore  represent  only  one  form  of  diastase,  and 

i  other  forms  exist  there  must  be  other  diaslasic  proteids,  if 

I   the  enzyme  has  a  proteid  constitution.     When  we  consider  the 

1  wide  distribution  of  the    ferment   and    the  very  varied  and 

f  variable  composition  of  the  proteids  in  different  plants,  this  view 

[  almost  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  diastase  ia  not  at  all  of 

I  constant  composition,  a  view  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  accept. 

From  Osborne's  experiments  it  appears  that  there  is  no  very 

(  satisfactory  ratio  between  the  amount  of  coagulable  albumin  and 

the  diastdsic  power;  though  the  tatter  is  higher  the  more  albumin 

is  present,  there  is  no  numerical  relation  l}etween  them.   This  we 

should  hardly  expect  to  be  the  case  if  the  leucosin  were  itself 

the  diastase. 

i        This  lactc  of  correspondence  between  the  quantity  of  proteid 

'  and  the  diastasic  power  is  very  stritcing  when  we  compare  malt- 

extracl  and  saliva.   The  latter  ia  the  more  active  in  hydrolysing 

starch,   but    the   former   contains    a    far    larger    percentage    of 

proteids.     The  difference  in  behaviour  between  the  two  fluids 

does  not  correspond  to  this  difference  in  composition  unless  we 

admit   a  great   variation   of   bydrolytic   power  between   unit 

quantities  of  the  two,  which  seems  unliltely. 

Other  observers  also  have  noticed  that  the  ferment  power, 
particularly  in  weati  extracts,  does  not  vary  directly  with  the 
amount  of  proteid  present.  The  writer  investigated  this  point 
I  with  some  care  in  the  case  of  vegetable  rennet  prepared  from 
I  the  castor-oil  seed.  The  amount  of  proteid  was  determined  by 
regular  dilution  of  a  standard  extract;  and  the  result  showed 
that  the  cuagulating  action  on  milk  diminished  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  quantity  of  proteid.  In  a  typical  experi- 
ment it  was  found  that  '5  c.c.  of  a  particular  extract  clotted 
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four  minutes,  while  '25  c.c  took  eighty-one 
minutea  and    125  c.c.  took  five-and-a-half  hours. 

Beychler'a  experiments  have  been  considered  to  point  to 
proteid  either  as  an  antecedent  of  diastase  or  as  the  enzyme 
itself.  He  found  that  by  extracting  the  gluten  of  6our  with  a 
dilute  acid  he  obtained  an  amylolytic  solution.  His  results  are 
open  however  to  other  interpretations  than  the  one  suggested. 
His  dilute  acid  may  have  extracted  some  of  the  residual 
diastase  of  the  endosperm  from  the  flour,  or  some  zymogen  may 
have  been  mixed  with  and  incorporated  in  the  gluten,  and  have 
been  converted  into  diastase  by  the  solvent  employed. 

Recently  Wroblewski  has  claimed  to  have  shown  that 
diastase  is  proteid  in  nature.  As  he  prepared  it  he  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  material  consisted  of  carbohydrate 
matter,  which  yielded  arabinose  when  boiled  with  acids.  If 
freed  from  this,  the  active  constituent  was  found  to  have  all  tfae 
properties  of  a  proteid. 

From  what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  is  evident  that 
in  discussing  this  point  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
analyses  of  supposed  pure  products.  So  far  however  as 
these  analyses  go  they  do  not  support  the  proteid  theory  very 
satisfactorily.  The  difficulty  of  admitting  that  what  was 
analysed  was  the  actual  enzyme  is  very  great. 

The  purest  trypsin  which  Ktihne  was  able  to  prepare  had 
the  following  percentage  composition : — 


Crbon 

47-22- 

-48-09. 

Hydrogen 

rio- 

-  7-41. 

Nitrogen 

12-59- 

-13«. 

Oiygen 

31-31- 

-29-20. 

Sulphur 

1-73- 

-  186. 

This  differs  from  the  analyses  of  the  proteids  in  the 
centages   of  the   carbon   and   nitrogen   especially.   Hennigert 
peptone   containing   5228   of   the   former  and    1638   of   the 
latter  in  100  parts. 

According  to  Wiirtz  and  Bouchut  papain  agrees  much  more 
closely  with  proteids,  containing  5248  per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
16*59  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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Loew  has  concluded  that  malt  diastase,  and  both  the  dia- 
stase and  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreas,  have  a  percentage 
composition  very  similar  to  that  of  proteida.  On  the  other 
hand  Lintner'a  purest  diastase  only  contained  99  per  cent. 
of  nitrogen. 

We  may  oppose  to  contentions  based  upon  quantitative 
analyses  of  this  nature,  certain  considerations  suggested  by  the 
reactions  of  solutions  of  certain  of  the  enzymes,  when  these 
have  been  subjected  to  such  processes  of  purification  as  have 
been  devised. 

Pepsin  as  prepared  by  Briicke  in  the  way  described  at 
page  177,  was  stated  by  him  to  give  none  of  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  proteids  and  to  be  precipitable  only  by  the 
acetates  of  lead.  It  yielded  nu  trace  of  opalescence  on  the 
addition  of  tannic  acid,  though  this  reagent  is  capable  of 
'  detecting  one  part  of  pi-oteid  in   100,000  parts  of  solvent. 

Hamniarsten  states  that  after  purification  his  preparation 
of  rennet  did  not  show  the  xanthoproteic  reactii.in;  was  not 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  tannin,  iodine,  or  normal 
lead  acetate ;  was  precipitated  by  basii.'  lead  acetate. 

Dastre  has  shown  that  the  enzymes  are  not  completely 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  being 
coagulable  proteids. 

Foster  showed  in  1867  that  a  diaatasic  solution  could  be 
prepared  from  natural  deposits  of  urates,  with  or  without 
previous  washing  in  alcohol,  aod  that  this  solution  gave  no 
proteid  reactions. 

Other  enzymes  as  we  have  seen  can  be  prepared  from  the 
urine. 

Possibly  in  all  these  cases  the  quantity  of  enzyme  was  too 
small  to  give  the  reactions,  though  sufficient  to  exert  a  certain 
hydrolytic  power.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the 
xanthoproteic  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate. 

Some  serious  objections  to  the  view  that  enzymes  are 
proteids,  can  be  based  upon  the  action  of  light  upon  them.  So 
far  investigations  on  this  point  have  been  carried  out  only  in 
the  case  of  diastase,  which  was  submitted  to  a  close  experimental 
examination  by  the  writer  a  few  years  ago. 
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It  was  established  by  Brown  and  Morris  in  their  paper  oa 
the  diastase  of  foliage  leaves,  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  enzyme  these  organs  contain  after  a  period  of 
brilliant  illumination.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
comparative  estimations  are  made  from  leaves  gathered  re- 
spectively in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening.  The 
latter  always  show  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  diastase, 
and  the  diminution  shows  a  certain  relation  to  the  amount  of 
bright  sunshine  which  the  leaves  have  received  during  the  day. 

The  writer  examined  leaves  in  the  living  condition,  which 
were  gathei-ed  in  the  early  morning  and  exposed  to  sunlight 
for  several  hours,  one  half  of  each  being  shaded  by  a  covering 
of  blackened  paper.  The  sunlight  was  found  to  have  a 
powerfully  destructive  influence  on  the  enzyme.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  when  the  light  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  watery  extract  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  through  the  living 
tissue.  The  diastases  of  malt-extract  and  of  saliva  were 
similarly  affected.  The  light  source  also  was  varied,  a  very 
powerful  electric-arc  lamp  being  sometimes  employed  instead 
of  sunlight.    The  effect  was  the  same  in  this  case  also. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  illumination  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

Light  has  not  so  far  been  ascertained  to  have  any  de- 
leterious influence  on  proteids.  It  is  very  improbable  that  it 
ever  exercises  such  an  influence,  for  in  the  experiments 
described  the  writer  ascertained  that  the  addition  of  a  cx>- 
agulable  proteid  to  the  diastasic  solution  before  exposure  had  a 
very  great  protective  effect,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
degree  of  protection  increased  pari  passu  with  the  amount  of 
proteid  added.  The  proteid  itself  did  not  appear  to  bo  affected 
by  the  illumination. 

The  difference  of  behaviour  of  enzymes  and  proteids  towards 
alcohol  may  also  receive  some  attention.  When  coagulable 
proteids  are  exposed  to  prolonged  contact  with  this  reagent 
they  pass  into  a  condition  which  is  almost  if  not  quite 
indistinguishable  from  heat*coagulation.  Enzymes  are  not 
destroyed  by  alcohol  with  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
decomposed  by  heat.     We  have  seen  that  one  argument  in 
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favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  their  proteid  constitution  is  that 
they  are  destroyed  at  the  ternpierature  at  which  the  heat- 
coagulation  of  the  proteid  takes  place.  If  the  argument  is 
valid  and  the  two  bodies  identical,  the  coagulation  of  the 
proteid  induced  by  alcohol  ought  also  to  destroy  the  enzyme. 
But  it  does  not  do  so,  or  at  any  rate  a  diminution  of  enzymic 
power  does  not  take  place  with  the  same  speed  as  the  co- 
agulation of  the  proteid.  In  many  of  the  methods  employed 
for  the  extraction  of  enzymes  it  is  usual,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  free  tbera  from  large  quantities  of  proteid  matter,  by  pre- 
cipitating both  together  by  means  of  alcohol ;  after  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  stand  under  the  spirit  for  a  long  time,  a  strongly 
eozymic  extract  can  be  prepared  from  the  coagulated  proteid. 

No  extraction  of  an  enzyme  from  proteid  coagulated  by 
heat  is  possible.  Apparently  therefore  we  can  draw  a  dLitinc- 
tion  between  the  two,  from  their  behaviour  with  alcohol. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  push  this  argument  too 
for.  Some  proteids,  such  as  peptones  and  certain  albumoses, 
are  not  coagulated  by  alcohol  any  more  than  they  are  by  heat. 
If  the  enzjnnes  .should  prove  to  be  proteids  belonging  to  either 
of  these  classes,  alcohol  would  not  destroy  them.  The  action  of 
alcohol  however  seems  to  estabhsh  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
coagiUable  proteids. 

Though  enzymes  are  capable  of  prolonged  resistance  to  the 

action  of  alcohol  this  reagent  does  eventually  destroy  them. 

They  show  great  differences  in  their  power  of  withstanding  it, 

some  being  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  others  resisting  decom- 

I  position  for  months. 

A  very  careful  examination  of  the  composition,  properties, 
and  reactions  of  invertase  was  made  in  1889  by  O'SuUivan  and 
Tompson,  and  their  results  were  published  in  the  following 
year.  The  source  of  the  invertase  which  they  used  was  the 
liquor  obtained  from  pressed  yeast  by  allowing  the  latter  to 
stand  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  about  20°  C,  and 
subsequently  filtering. 

Alcohol  of  70  per  cent,  concentration  was  added  to  a 
quantity  of  this  yeast-liquor,  very  slowly  and  with  frequent 
pauses.     When  a  precipitate  appeared,  the  solution  was  allowed 
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to  sUud  for  Iwo  hours,  and  then  a  further  quanlity  of  the  satrns 
alcohol  was  added,  and  bo  od  till  no  further  precipitate  was  fumied. 
The  liquid  was  then  computed  to  contain  47  per  cent,  of  spirit. 
'I'he  precipitate  waa  so  obtained  in  a  finely-divided  stat«  and 
with  but  little  impurity.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  the  precipitate  for  two  days,  when  the  latter  was  removed 
by  decantation  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  47  per  cent,  con- 
centration. It  was  next  thrown  on  to  a  Biter  and  again  washed 
with  the  same  alcohol.  The  washed  precipitate  was  then 
transferred  to  a  beaker,  and  water  added  in  quantity  equal  to 
that  of  the  original  yeast  liquor.  Part  of  the  precipitate 
remained  insoluble  and  wils  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar 
proteid,  to  which  the  authors  gave  the  name  yeast  albuminoid. 
The  invertasc  di&solved,  and  the  solution  was  found  to  have 
an  inverting  power  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  original 
yeast.  The  authore  judged  the  invertase  to  be  nearly  pure, 
and  estimated  that  about  12  per  cent,  had  been  decomposed  in 
the  process  of  preparation,  so  that  what  impurities  were  present 
were  only  the  products  of  its  own  decomposition.  It  contained 
a  certain  amount  of  ash,  which  way  principally  a  mixture  of 
1  and  magnesium  phosphates.  A  separation  of  the 
ash  from  the  invertase  was  found  to  be  possible  by  means  of 
dialysis,  and  the  authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ferment.  They  do  not 
however  appear  to  have  freed  the  latter  from  it  completely,  bat 
to  have  reduced  the  amount  present  to  about  45  per  cent, 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  solid  matter. 

So  prepared  and  purified,  invertase  was  found  to  be  a  white 
J.  soluble  in  water  and  yielding  a  clear,  slightly  viscous, 
solution  which  did  not  become  turbid  on  boiling.  It  was  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  of  '94  sp.  gr.  and  could  be  precipitated  fram 
its  solution  by  addiug  alcohol  to  this  dejjree  of  concentration. 
The  invertase  was  found  to  be  destroyed  to  some  extent  by  this 
precipitation,  and  the  more  so  the  purer  it  was.  If  allowed  to 
stand  under  the  alcohol  the  ferment  power  was  soon  lost. 
When  quite  pure  the  solutions  could  not  he  precipitated  by 
alcohol  without  causing  the  destruction  of  the  enzyme. 

Invertase  gave  no  colour  with  Millon's  reagent  in  the  cold 
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but  on  heatiug  the  solution  a  pink  tint  was  developed.  The 
solution  ol'  the  enzyme  had  an  optical  activity  of  (a)j  =  +  SO''. 
Destructive  analysia  showed  it  to  contain  46'41  pei-  cent,  of 
Carbou,  663  per  cent,  of  Hydrogen,  and  only  369  per  cent,  of 
Nitrogen.  In  respect  of  the  latter  constituent  it  differed  in  a 
remarkable  uiaDner  from  a  proteid. 

A  study  of  the  enzyme  obtained  from  yeaat-iiquor  in  this 
anner  showed  that  when  gradually  and  continuously  decom- 
posed, chiefly  by  fmctionation  with  alcohol  and  acid,  it  gave  rise 
I  series  of  bodies,  which  the  authors  termed  the  invertan 
is.     They  prepared  and  esamioed  seven  raembers  of  this 
Beries,  and  described  their  properties  under  the  designations  of 
a,  ^,  y,  6,  e,  ^,  and  tj  invertan  respectively,  invertase  itself  being 
the  second  member. 

The  two  members  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  series,  a  and  ij 
kdmvertaa,  were  found  to  be  very  stable,  but  the  intermediate 
l/<mes  were  very  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  The 
rbodies  to  which  each  of  the  latter  gave  rise  under  such  circum- 
[  etances  were  invariably  o  invertan,  and  the  member  nest  below 
I  the  one  dissociated,  a  invertan  itseii'  yielded  on  decomposition 
,  f  invertan  and  yeast  albuminoid.  Omitting  a  invertan,  each 
I,  succeeding  member  was  found  to  possess  more  stability  than 
'  the  one  above  it. 

All  the  members  of  the  series  were  non-cry stallisable, 
undialysable,  and  colourless ;  a  invertan  was  insoluble  in  water, 
but  the  others  dissolved  readily,  forming  clear  but  viscous 
solutions  which  did  not  become  opalescent  on  boiling.  Alkaline 
or  neutral  solutions  were  transformed  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  alcohol  into  a  milk-like  fluid  which  would  not  become  clear 
on  filtration,  but  from  which  a  precipitate  rapidly  fell  on  the 
addition  of  acid.  The  a  invertan  was  precipitated  in  flocculent 
masses,  but  the  other  members  separated  in  the  form  of  heavy 

I  transparent  syrups. 
Their   composition,  so  far  as  the  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Nitrogen   are   concerned,  is  given  in  the  following   table,  in 
which  they  are  compared  also  with  the  yeast  albuminoid  found 
in  the  original  yeast-liijuor. 
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Constituent  a  per  cent,  o 


subBtance  bee  &om  uh. 

C 

H 

N 

Yeast  albuminoid 

54-06 

7-36 

14-53 

a   Invertan 

48  03 

6-66 

8-35 

ff         „        (ineerliue) 

46  41 

6-63 

369 

y      „ 

45-62 

6  55 

315 

46-50 

6-82 

3-43 

t      „ 

44-45 

6-36 

2-07 

44-73 

6-40 

l-6i 

— 

— 

105 

From  their  analyses  of  these  bodies  the  authors  came  to  tl 
conclusion  that  the  first  six  were  compounds  of  yeast  albuminoid 
with  the  lowest  member,  j)  invertan,  and  that  the  latter  was 
probably  a  combination  of  the  same  proteid  with  a  carbohydrate. 
They  did  not  isolate  the  latter,  but  from  their  analyses  they 
calculated  that  it  contained  43"22  per  cent  of  Carbon  and  6-28 
per  cent,  of  Hydrogen. 

Following  up  this  hypothesis  they  computed  that  the  lowest 
member  of  the  series,  ij  invertan,  contained  18  parts  by  weight 
of  this  carbohydrate  to  1  part  by  weight  of  proteid,  and  that  the 
highest,  a  invertan,  contained  3  parts  of  the  carbohydrate 
to  4  of  the  proteid.  The  other  members  of  the  series  they  held 
to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  substances  according  to 
the  general  formula  »j  +  a„,  where  t}  represents  three  times 
ij-invertan  and  a  represents  a-invertan.  Invertase  on  this 
hypothesis  is  17a, ;  it  split  up  into  a-  and  y-invertau  according 
to  the  formula  ija,  =  ^jo,  +  et.  ^a^  represents  7-invertan,  and 
this  could  be  ftirther  transformed  by  the  elimination  of  a 
into  ijff,  which  is  S -invertan. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  composition  of  invertase 
the  latter  is  not  a  proteid,  but  as  it  contains  proteid  in  its 
composition  it  must  give  reactions  characteristic  of  the  proteid 
group.  It  pelds  the  pink  colour  on  boiling  with  Millon's 
reagent  and  it  has  the  power  of  combining  with  copper  salts. 
The  latter  property,  which  is  also  possessed  by  proteids,  is 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  invertan  series  with  the 
exception  of  the  a-body.     Several  such  copper  compounds  can 
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therefore  be  formed,  which  have  a  similar  appearance  but 
which  contain  diflferent  percentages  of  copper  oxide. 

Several  observers  have  recently  advanced  the  view  that 
the  enzymes  are  nucleo-proteida.  This  has  been  urged  by 
Halliburton  in  the  case  of  thrombaae :  as  already  noticed,  he 
associated  this  ferment  with  a  body  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"cell  globulin  ,6,"  and  which  he  prepared  from  lymphoid  cells 
and  tissues,  such  aa  lymphatic  glands  and  thymus.  He  ex- 
tracted it  subsequently  from  the  stromata  of  the  red  corpuscles 
of  blood.  When  a  quantity  of  this  material  was  submitted  to 
artificial  gastric  digestion  it  yielded  an  insoluble  residue  nf 
nuclein.  Pekelharing  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Halliburton  as  to  the  presence  of  nuclein  in  thrombase,  but  he 
suggests  that  the  nucleo-proteid  is  probably  the  zymogen  of 
the  enzyme  and  that  the  latter  is  a  calcium  compound  of 
the  nucleo-proteid.  Pekelharing  states  that  he  has  obtained 
thrombase  from  niicleo-prnteid  by  Schmidt's  method  of  pre- 
paration. Both  he  and  Halliburton  have  shown  that  the  ferment 
prepared  from  serum  by  Schmidt's  method  gives  a  residue  of 
Duclein  when  submitted  to  artificial  gastric  digestion,  and  that 
on  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  rather  more  than  1  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus. 

Pekelharing  found  that  his  purified  pepsin  also  contained 
phosphorus  when  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  freed  from  associated  bodies  by  dialysis,  and  he 
has  advanced  the  view  that  this  also  is  a  nucleo-proteid.  In 
O'Suliivan  and  Tompson's  researches  on  invertase  also,  the  ash 
of  the  preparation  was  found  to  contain  phosphorus,  as  already 
mentioned.  Lintner  ascertained  too  that  the  purest  diastase 
he  could  prepare  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus in  its  ash. 

This  hypothesis  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Macallum,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  nucleus  has  been  shown  by  him  to  initiate  the 
process  of  secretion,  and  to  excrete  some  material  into  the 
cytoplasm,  which  there  undergoes  further  changes  and  ulti- 
mately enters  into  the  composition  of  the  zymogen  if  it  does 
not  actually  form  the  principal  part  of  it.     The  source  of  this 
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excreted  material  is  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus.  Macallan 
haa  shown  how  intimately  phosphorus  is  associated  with  zy^raogen 
from  its  inception  lu  the  nucleus  till  the  time  when  the  granules 
are  fully  formed. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  nuclear  chromatin  appears  to 
be  a  nucleo-proteid.  It  is  consistent  with  this  that  the  excreted 
material  may  be  formed  of  the  same  substance,  and  that  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  the  cytoplasm  may  not  alter  its 
composition  in  any  important  respect.  It  may  there  become 
associated  with  proteids  of  various  kinds,  which  may  exist  side 
by  side  with  it  in  the  granules,  lor  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  are  zymogen  alone.  Indeed  a  consideration  of  their 
dimeosioDs  and  abundance  seems  to  lead  to  the  opiniou  that  they 
are  mixtures  of  various  substances.  In  the  pancreatic  cells,  the 
granules  may  indeed  contain  more  than  one  zymogen,  though  at 
present  wu  hnve  no  means  of  testing  whether  this  is  the  case. 

According  tu  the  investigations  uf  Jacubsun  several  enzymes 
possess,  besides  their  specific  powers,  the  property  of  liberating 
oxygen  from  hydrogen-peroxide.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned diastase,  eniulsin,  and  the  ferments  of  the  paucresa. 
Many  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  have  the  same  power. 

These  organs  can  also  cause  the  conversion  of  salicyl  alde- 
hyde into  salicylic  acid.  According  to  their  degree  of  activity 
some  of  the  tissues  have  been  arranged  in  the  following 
order: — blood,  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  thymus,  brain,  muacle, 
ovary,  oviduct.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  and  certain  of 
the  tissues  contain  an  oxidase  which  can  destroy  sugar. 

Spitzer  ha,s  recently  investigated  these  various  animal  fluids 
and  tiseues.  and  be  finds  that  the  property  in  4uestioii  ia 
assoeiated  with  uucleo- proteids.  Ue  prepared  them  from 
seveiiil  organs  by  the  methods  adopted  by  different  observers, 
and  ascertained  that  they  possessed  the  oxidising  properties  of 
the  tissues  themselves. 

SpitzeP  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  nuclco- 
proteids  contain  iron  as  well  as  phosphorus,  his  results  agreeing 
in  this  respect  with  the  observations  of  Macallum.  Those 
experiments  support  the  view  that  the  enzymes  are  members 


of  the  nucleo-proteid  group. 
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The  hypothesis  of  the  nucleo-proteid  nature  of  enzymes  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  considerations  advanced  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  chapter.  Indeed  it  explains  many  things  which 
present  considerable  diflSculty  to  an  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
they  are  proteid  simply.  If  we  adopt  it,  their  resemblance  in 
composition  to  the  latter  group  of  substances  will  cause  us  to 
cease  to  feel  surprise  at  their  close  association  with  proteids,  and 
at  the  variety  of  proteids  with  which  such  association  has  been 
noticed.  The  differences  which  have  been  noticed  between  the 
mass  of  a  supposed  enzyme  used  in  an  experiment,  and  its 
zymolytic  activity,  are  explained  if  we  have  but  a  trace  of  the 
nucleo-proteid  associated  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
proteid  accompanying  it. 

An  observation  of  Pekelharing's  tells  rather  against  this 
view  of  the  constitution  of  enzymes.  He  says  that  nucleo- 
proteids  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  can  be  readily 
precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  faint  acidification.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  proteolytic  enzymes, 
nor  with  saliva  and  other  diastasic  preparations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  ENZYMES. 
THEORIES  OF   FERMENTATION. 

Before  discussing  the  views  at  present  held  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  enz)nne8  carry  out  their  specific  functions, 
it  will  be  well  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  have  been 
reached,  and  to  review  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
from  time  to  time  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fermentation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  there  has  been  brought  forward  a  general  rather 
than  a  restricted  view  of  this  process.  To  the  older  writers 
this  term  generally  conveyed  the  idea  of  alcoholic  fermentation 
only,  or  at  most  such  processes  were  included  as  involved  the 
evolution  of  a  stream  of  gas.  The  processes  of  putrefaction 
were  held  to  bo  akin  to  this,  though  the  idea  was  based  only 
upon  g(uieral  relationships,  and  did  not  include  the  view  that 
organic  or  living  bodies  played  a  leading  part  in  both  operations. 
The  early  theories  of  fennentation  consequently  sought  to 
explain  only  the  phenomena  which  we  now  associate  with 
the  formation  of  alcohol. 

The  subject  is  mentioned  in  writings  dating  from  early 
tinu^H,  and  ferments  are  spoken  of  frequently,  but  we  have 
very  littlo,  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  the 
writers  understood  by  the  term.  Basilius  Valentinus,  a  Gennan 
alcJuiinist,  givi^s  us  the  view  that  was  current  at  the  beginning 
(if  the  16th  century.  In  his  opinion  alcohol  existed  in  the 
wort,  or  extract  of  germinated  barley,  before  fermentation,  but 
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it  was  held  in  combination  by  various  impurities  which  masked 
its  special  properties.  Fermentation  was  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation in  which  the  yeast  or  ferment,  whose  oatiiro  was 
unknown,  communicated  to  the  liquid  an  internal  inflammation 
or  disturbance,  by  which  the  initially  turbid  and  discoloured 
liquid  was  so  improved  and  freed  from  i(s  impurities  that  the 
alcohol  was  enabled  to  show  its  true  properties.  The  great 
growth  of  yeast  which  accompanied  the  process,  being  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  when  the  fermeutatiou 
was  over,  was  thought  to  be  composed  of  the  impurities,  and 
by  some  writers  was  spoken  of  as  fcecea  vini,  or  the  excrement 
of  the  fermenting  liquor. 

Libavius,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  held  that  the 
ferment  was  a  body  which  transformed  the  fermenting  substance 
into  something  of  the  same  nature  as  itself,  the  chief  agent  in 
the  change  being  found  in  the  heat  or  zeal  of  the  ferment. 

A  distinction  between  fermentation  and  effervescence,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a  similar  phenomenon,  was 
drawn  by  de  la  Boe,  who  pointed  out  that  in  the  former  ca^e 
decomposition,  and  in  the  latter  combination,  were  involved. 

Lemery  held  less  accurately  that  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  processes  was  one  of  relative  rapidity,  fermentation 
being  the  slower  and  more  complicated  operation  of  the  two. 
He  considered  that  the  spirit  produced  in  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation was  an  oil  refined  by  the  essential  salts  which  the  must 
I  of  wine  contained.  The  deposit  of  yeast  accompanying  the 
process  was  composed  of  the  grosser  elements  of  the  must, 
which  became  separated  during  the  action  of  the  salts,  and  took 
,  the  form  partly  of  a  sediment,  and  partly  of  a  scum  floating  on 
the  surface. 

No  intelligible  view  of  the  nature  of  the  action  appears 
among  the  writers  of  this  period  until  Willis  in  1659,  and  Stahl 
some  forty  years  later,  put  forward  the  first  physical  hypothesis. 
They  suggested  that  a  ferment  was  a  body  possessing  an 
internal  movement  which  it  transmitted  to  the  fermentable 
material.  Stahl  exteuded  the  idea  to  include  putrefaction,  of 
which  he  lield  alcoholic  fermentation  to  be  a  particular  case. 
He   considered   all   fermentable   material   to   be   composed   of 
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occasioned  by  the  sugar-fungus  extracting  from  the  sugar  and 
a  nitrogenous  body  the  materials  necessary  to  its  nutrition  and 
growth,  whereby  such  elements  of  these  bodies  (probably  among 
other  substances)  as  are  not  taken  up  by  the  plant  unite  by 
preference  to  form  alcohol." 

Klitzing,  whose  name  is  also  associated  with  the  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  yeast  and  with  the  consequent  theory  of  its 
action,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  nature  of  the  organism  causing 
acetous  fermentation  of  alcohol,  and  in  the  expression  of  his 
views  he  groups  the  two  fermentations  together.  Lafar  quotes 
from  his  writings  the  following  passages:  "It  is  well-known 
that  chemistry  explains  vinous  fermentation  by  the  reaction 
of  the  so-called  gluten  on  the  amylum  (starch)  and  sugar. 
I  must  firmly  maintain  that  the  explanation  does  not  give 
me  a  clear  ide^  of  the  process,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  others  are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  It  is 
however  certain  that  the  entire  process  of  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation is  dependent  on  the  formation  of  yeast,  and  the  acid 

fermentation  on   the  growth  of  the  vinegar  plant Along 

with  the  increased  growth  of  these  organisms,  the  reproductive 
impulse  also  increases,  and  concurrently,  their  reaction  on  the 

liquid   present In   so  far  as  fermentation  is  synonymous 

with  a  reciprocal  reaction  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  on 
the  constituents  of  a  given  liquid  which  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  nutrient  medium  of  the  organic  product,  so  is  it 
necessarily  synonymous  with  every  organic  vital  function ; 
wherefore  organic  life  =  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
processes  as  lead  to  the  production  of  vinegar  from  alcohol  by 
the  use  of  platinum  black,  or  other  similar  methods,  cannot  be 
compared  with  fermentation,  being  purely  chemical,  whibt 
fermentation  is  an  organo-chemical  process,  as  is  also  the  life 
process  of  any  organic  body^*' 

The  upholders  of  the  older  view  combatted  the  new  theory 
with  considerable  vigour.  Liebig,  who  was  the  most  conspicuous 
champion  of  the  physical  or  physico-chemical  hypothesis,  some- 
what modified  Stahl's  statement,  bringing  it  into  accordance 
with   the   discoveries    that    had    been   made   in   the   field   of 

^  Lafar.    loe,  dt.  p.  17. 
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i^v  hafl  proceeded.    At  first  it  would  set  up  alcoholic  fermenta- 

.  but  as  its  decomposition  became  more  advanced  this  would 
4*c  R  placed  by  lactic  or  butyric  fermentation,  and  so  on. 

1'he  vitalistic  theory  of  fermentation  put  forward  by  de 
lUmr,  Schwann,  and  Klitzing  was  supported  by  Pasteur,  to 
lioye  brilliant  researches  reference  has  already  been  made, 
i  [e  carried  it  much  further  than  its  original  propounders,  and 
^tiught  to  show  the  reason  why  the  vegetative  life  of  the  yeast 
is  associated  with  such  a  complete  decomposition  as  takes  place. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  he  very  greatly  strengthened  his 
position  by  the  discovery  that  the  formation  of  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  only  transformation  taking  place  in 
the  sugar,  but  that  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  latter  is  disposed 
of  in  another  manner,  giving  rise  to  succinic  acid  and  glycerine. 
He  showed  too  that  other  alcohols  than  the  ordinary  one  are 
formed  in  varying  quantities  during  the  metabolic  activity  of 
the  yeast. 

As  the  outcome  of  his  researches  Pasteur  was  led  to  the 
view  that  the  larger  decomposition  of  the  sugar  was  the 
expression  of  the  eflfort  of  the  yeast  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  to  him  therefore  the  phenomenon  became  one  of 
the  intramolecular  respiration  of  the  yeast  plant.  As  already 
mentioned  this  view  was  strengthened  by  the  researches  of 
Lechartier  and  Bellamy  on  alcohol-jproduction  in  fruits  kept 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  dioxide. 

Other  later  observers,  particularly  SchUtzenberger,  contro- 
verted Pasteur's  intramolecular  respiration  theory,  and  argued 
that  the  sugar  was  an  alimentary  substance  for  the  yeast,  a 
view  which  is  at  present  held. 

The  controversy  between  the  physical  and  the  physiological 
schools  was  maintained  with  considerable  vigour.  Liebig  largely 
modified  his  views  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  facts 
established  by  Pasteur,  while  still  maintaining  that  fermentation 
is  essentially  vibration  or  movement  among  the  molecules  of 
the  fermenting  substance.  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
the  cause  of  the  vibrations  was  the  living  organism  rather  than 
any  decomposing  nitrogenous  matter. 

E£forts  were  made  to  harmonise  the  two  views  somewhat 
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on  the  lines  of  Liebig'a  latest  opinion.  According  to  Pasteur 
the  action  was  esaontially  intracellular;  the  docomposition-s  took 
place  in  the  cells  of  the  yeast  plant,  in  direct  relation  to  their 
metabolic  processes,  and  the  products  of  the  fermentation  left 
the  cells  as  excreta.  The  advocates  of  Liebig's  opinion,  while 
admitting  that  the  living  cells  set  up  the  vibrations  they 
contended  for,  suggested  that  the  decomposing  forces  them- 
Belves  proceeded  beyond  the  cells  and  attacked  the  fermenting 
matter  in  the  medium  around  them.  The  most  noteworthy 
advocate  of  this  view  was  Naegeli,  who  held  that  in  fermen- 
tation there  was  a  transference  of  vibrations  or  movements  in 
the  material  composing  the  living  substance  of  the  yeast  to 
the  fermenting  material  outside,  the  living  substance  itself 
remaining  chemically  unchanged.  By  such  transferred  vibra- 
tions the  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of  the  fermenting 
substance  became  destroyed  and  so  its  decomposition  took 
place.  Naegeli  computed  what  he  thought  to  be  the  distance 
through  which  such  vibrations  might  be  transmitted,  and 
concluded  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  each  cell  extended 
to  a  distance  of  from  20  to  50/i  from  its  centre. 

While  this  controversy  was  going  on  a  new  discovery,  or 
rather  series  of  discoveries,  was  being  made,  the  influence  of 
which  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  which  was  destined  to  very 
largely  modify  and  extend  the  physiological  hypothesis  of  the 
vitalists.  The  work  of  Payen  and  Persozin  1833,and  of  Schwann 
in  1836,  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  substances  capable 
of  setting  up  fermentations  of  very  much  the  same  order  as  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  yeast,  marked  by  very  similar  features 
of  their  action,  but  yet  not  depending  on  the  presence  of  any 
living  organism.  These  bodies,  which  we  know  now  as  enzymes, 
wore  in  all  cases  derived  from  living  cells,  and  thsir  action  was 
readily  held  to  bo  very  similar  to  that  of  the  yeast  cell  and 
othur  organisms  which  were  beginning  to  be  known.  They 
Wuro  aMcertained  to  act  as  ferments,  and  the  term  unorganised 
Jm'menl  was  given  them,  to  indicate  at  once  their  mode  of 
notion  and  the  distinction  existing  between  them  and  the  living 
ooIIh  iif  yoaflt. 

Tho  thuory  of  fermentation  in  favour  clearly  had  no  room 
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for  these  new  bodies,  and  for  a  time  no  effort  was  made  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  popular  views.  Indeed 
efforts  were  made  to  show  that  though  at  first  sight  similar, 
they  were  really  fiindamen tally  distinct  from  the  organised 
ferments.  In  his  Theory  of  Fermentation,  published  in  1879, 
Naegeli  dwells  particularly  on  this  point.  He  says,  "  Fer- 
mentation by  means  of  fungi  only  takes  place  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  protoplasm  and  so  far  as  its  molecular  action 
extends."  He  finds  a  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  ferments  in  the  fact  that  the  enzymes  convert  plastic 
material  from  the  passive  into  the  active  condition,  bo  that 
it  is  rendered  suitable  for  nutrition,  while  the  products  of 
fermentation  by  means  of  fiingi  are  without  exception  less  nu- 
tritious compounds,  and  such  fermentation  destroys  especially 
the  most  nutritious  substances.  "The  contrast  appears  most 
striking  in  the  case  of  carbohydrates  and  proteid  substances ; 
while  the  action  of  unorganised  ferments  (enzymes)  produces 
from  them  glucoses  and  peptones,  fermentation  by  means  of 
fiingi  breaks  up  these  compounds  into  alcohol,  mannite,  lactic 
acid,  and  into  ieucin,  tyrosin,  &c.  In  some  cases  several 
fermentations  follow  one  another ;  their  products  then  become 
less  nutritious  step  by  step.  We  may  say  generally  that  the 
yeast-fungi  render  the  medium  in  which  they  occur  chemically 
suitable  for  nutrition  by  every  process  of  fermentation 
[Wliich  they  effect." 

Sachs,  writing  in  1882,  supports  the  views  of  Naegeli. 
In  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants  "  he  says,  "  In 
fermentation  by  means  of  unorganised  ferments  the  chemical 
transformation  proceeds  smoothly  and  completely;  dextrin  is 
entirely  transformed  into  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar  entirely  into 
inverted  sugar,  and  albuminates  entirely  into  peptones.  In  the 
alcoholic  fermentatiou,  on  the  other  hand,  the  products  of 
which  alone  have  hitherto  been  quantitatively  determined,  only 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  broken  up  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioside,  while  according  to  Pasteur  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  is  decomposed  by  the  way  into  glycerine,  succinic 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  in  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation,  not  all  the  sugar  ia  decomposed  into 
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lactic  acid.  Carbon  dioxide  especiallj-  appear:!  to  be  a  by- 
product of  all  fermentations  due  to  the  action  of  fungi  and  of 
all  putrefactive  processes.  The  alleged  difference  between 
fermentation  by  means  of  unorganised  ferments  and  that  due 
to  the  action  of  fungi  would  be  unintelligible  if  both  processes 
were  due  to  the  same  cause.  Every  difficulty  vanishes,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  fermentation  by  means  of  fungi  is  caused  not  by 
a  contact  substance  (ferment)  but  by  living  protoplasm.  We 
then  apprehend  that  while  the  ferment  as  a  simple  chemical 
compound  alters  another  chemical  compound  in  a  simple  and 
equable  manner,  so  that  all  molecules  suffer  the  same  kind  of 
decomposition,  an  organised  substance  with  its  various  molecular 
movements  and  molecular  forces  produces  more  complicated 
decomposi  t  ions. " 

Both  Nacgeli  and  Sachs  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  they  wrote  enzymes  which  could  effect  fermentation 
in  the  absence  of  the  cells  had  not  been  extracted  from  any  of 
these  fungi.  Naegeli  also  denied  that  any  of  the  intracellular 
fermentative  changes  in  any  organism,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  were  due  to  unorganised  ferments,  and  attributed 
them  always  to  the  fermentative  activity  of  the  protoplasm. 

This  view  was  however  controverted  almost  from  the  first. 
In  1858  Moritz  Traube  made  the  origin  and  influence  of  these 
enzymes  the  basis  of  a  new  theory  of  fermentation,  which 
all  subsequent  investigations  have  gone  far  to  support  and 
which  is  continually  growing  into  favour.  This  view  is  that 
all  fermentation  is  not  instigated  so  much  by  the  organisms 
themselves  as  by  enzymes  which  are  formed  as  products  of 
their  vitality,  and  are  either  excreted  by  them  to  work  on 
substances  outside  them,  or  retained  in  the  cells  in  which  they 
are  secreted  to  effect  intracellular  digestion.  This  hypothesis 
ifi  of  gi^eat  value  as  again  bringing  all  fermentative  phenomena 
into  line  with  one  another,  and  in  showing  clearly  thai  alcoholic 
fermentation  ja  not  something  swi  generis,  but  only  one  mani- 
festation of  a  very  wide-spread  power.  The  fact  that  it  can  be 
excited  by  an  enzyme  extracted  from  the  yeaat  cell  strongly 
supports  the  theory,  already  greatly  helped  by  the  extraction 
of  enzymes  from  so  many  other  micro-organisms. 
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Berthelot  was  one  of  the  first  chemists  to  accept  this 
view,  being  led  to  endorse  it  by  the  consideration,  baaed  on 
experiment,  that  in  certain  cases  production  of  alcohol  took 
place  without  the  intervention  of  yeast  at  all.  The  experiments 
of  Lechartier  and  Bellamy  and  of  Pasteur  on  this  point  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  weight  of  the  opinion  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  also  been  given  in  favour  of  this  theory, 
reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  which  have  already  been  advanced 
in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume. 

Before  turning  to  consider  how  far  we  can  explain  the 
action  of  the  enzymeg  it  seems  desirable  to  examine  a  little 
more  closely  the  objections  to  this  view  which  Naegeti  and  Sachs 
l)ased  upon  the  nature  of  the  products  of  enzymic  action  as 
contrasted  with  those  ai-ising  from  the  activity  of  the  organised 
ferments  or  Fungi,  The  peculiar  features  of  the  latter  which 
appeared  to  them  radical  find  their  representatives  among  the 
metabolic  phenomena  of  other  plants  than  Fungi,  and  are  really 
the  expression  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants  in  conditions  which 
are  common  among  the  lowly  forms,  but  which  occur  abnormally 
among  the  higher  ones.  As  we  have  seen,  the  marked  feature 
of  the  life  of  these  plants  is  the  fact  that  the  products  of  their 
activity  become  less  and  less  nutritious  Ba  the  life  goes  on,  or  as 
the  authors  quoted  put  it,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds.  When 
we  consider  that  the  fermentation  in  question  is  the  expression 
of  the  striving  of  the  cell  to  procure  nourishment  from  the 
environment  in  which  it  finds  itself,  this  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
lor  surprise  and  becomes  only  what  might  be  expected.  But 
under  certain  conditions  the  higher  plants  behave  similarly,  and 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  aa  ferments  also,  if  this 
feature  is  a  specific  mark  of  fermentation.  Boehm  and  de  Luca 
have  shown  that  if  any  part  of  a  living  plant  is  insufficiently 
supplied  with  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sometimes  marsh-gas  are 
evolved  from  it.  Boussingault  and  Schulz  have  observed  similar 
phenomena.  These  exhalations  are  ordinary  features  of  the 
putrefaction  set  up  by  micro-organisms.  From  plants  con- 
taining mannite,  hydrogen  is  given  off,  while  according  to 
de  Luca  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  malic  acid  in  the  fruits, 
flowers,  and  leaves   of  the   Privet.     In   the  decompOBition   of 
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proteids  again  Boehm  found  ammonia  exhaled.  The  condition 
under  which  these  results  are  obtained,  viz.  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  is  the  normal  condition  of  many  of  the  microbes,  they 
being  auserobic  in  their  mode  of  life.  When  oxygen  is  present 
we  find  the  same  agreement.  The  result  of  the  action  of 
invertase  is  the  same  whether  that  action  is  brought  about  by 
living  yeast  or  by  the  enzyme  extracted  from  a  higher  plant. 
The  decomposition  set  np  by  trypsin  in  the  formation  of 
proteoses,  peptones,  and  amides  is  similar  to  that  induced  by 
some  of  the  proteolytic  bacteria  which  have  not  at  present  been 
found  to  secrete  an  enzyme.  Sachs  claims  as  a  peculiarity  of 
all  fermentation  set  np  by  Fungi  that  cai'bon  dioxide  appears  as 
a  by-product.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Fungi  like  all 
other  living  beings  exhale  this  gas  in  the  course  of  their 
respiration.  The  quantity  exhaled  can  in  many  cases  be  very 
greatly  increased  by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  the  plant 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  difference  drawn  between  the  two  so-called  classes  of 
ferments  is  therefore  unsupported  by  evidence  and  breaks  down 
as  soon  as  it  is  carefully  scrutinised. 

The  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  enzymes  is  still  to  a  large 
extent  a  matter  of  speculation  and  must  remain  so  until  we 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  their  exact  nature  and 
constitution.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  beyond  our  grasp  at 
present,  for  even  if  we  accept  the  view  that  they  belong  to  the 
group  of  nucleo-proteids,  we  have  no  conception  either  of  their 
chemical  composition  or  of  the  manner  in  which  their  groups  of 
molecules  are  arranged.  There  are  however  features  of  their 
action  which  are  more  or  less  clearly  established. 

We  have  seen  that  in  many  cases  this  action  is  one  of 
hydration,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  simplest  transformations. 
To  recall  several  of  these  which  have  been  discussed  in  preceding 
chapters,  we  have  among  others  the  reactions  expressed  by  the 
equations : 

Invertase  C„H„0„  +  H,0  =  C,H„0,  +  C,H„0,. 

Emulain  C^H^NO.,  +  2H,0  =  C.H.COH  +  HCN  +  2C.H„0,. 

Lipase  C„H,«0.  +  3H,0  =  3C„H«0,  +  C,H.(HO).. 

Urease  C0N.H^  +  2H,0  =  (NH,).C0r 
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The  oxidases  exhibit  another  process  of  a  similar  character, 
but  instead  of  inducing  hydration  they  set  up  oxidation.  In 
the  case  of  the  action  of  laccase  upon  hydroquinonc  we  have 
the  reaction  expressed  by  the  equation 

2C.H,(0H),+  Oj  =  2H,0  +  2C.H,0^ 
The  enzyme  differs  from  those  of  the  other  group  by  trans- 
ferring oxygen  to  the  fermenting  body  instead  of  water. 

These  two  classes  of  reaction  suggest  that  the  enzyme  is 
concerned  with  the  transference  of  some  molecule  to  the 
fermenting  body  which  it  could  not  otherwise  combine  with, 
and  a  fairly  simple  chemical  hypothesis  might  be  framed  upon 
observations  such  as  those  quoted.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
generalise  so  hastily,  for  other  decompositions  due  to  enzymes 
are  not  apparently  of  the  same  order.  Two  noteworthy 
instances  are  known  in  which  decomposition  of  the  fermenting 
substajice  takes  place  apparently  without  the  intervention  of 
either  water  or  oxygen.  Buchner'a  zymase  splits  up  sugar 
according  to  the  equation 

C.H„0.  =  2C0,  +  2CH,CH,0H, 
and  myrosin  decomposes  sinigrin  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
expression  C,oH,gNKS,0„  =  C,H.CNS  +  C,H„0.  +  KHSO,. 

We  must  not  however  conclude  that  even  the  first  reactions 
quoted  do  more  than  express  the  final  results  of  the  actions  of 
the  particular  enzymes  in  question.     We  have  no  ground  for 

I  supposing   the   latter   to   be   of    so    simple   a   nature   as   the 
tions  would  indicate,  but  on  the  contrary  there  are  many 

I  reasons  for  entertaining  the  opposite  view.     We  know  that  the 
action  of  diastase,  which  is  capable  of  being  represented  by 

I  almost  as  simple  an  expression,  is  a  progressive  one  and  that 

I  many  stages  of  the  process  have  been  demonstrated. 

Certain  observations  of  O'Sullivan  and  Tompson  on  the 
behaviour  of  invertase  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hydrolysis 
of  cane-sugar  by  the  enzyme  is  complex  rather  than  simple. 
In  studying  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  temperature  on  the  enzyme 
they  ascertained  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  its  power 
of  resisting  decomposition  by  heat  according  to  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  placed  with  regard  to  cane-sugar.    When  it  waa 
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heated  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  the  enzyme  was  almost  all 
destroyed  at  50°  C. ;  while  if  the  sugar  was  present  this  effect 
waa  not  produced  till  the  temperature  was  75°  C,  a  difference 
of  25"  C-  The  authors  advance  as  an  explanation  the  view 
that  the  inverta^c  enters  into  combination  with  the  sugar  as  a 
stage  in  the  hydrolysis  and  that  the  compound  so  formed  can 
resist  the  heat  more  successfully  than  can  the  invertase  alone. 
They  hold  further  that  the  new  compound  is  unstable  and 
becomes  decomposed  when  its  molecule  meets  with  another 
molecule  of  cane-sugar. 

Whether  we  endorse  their  explanation  or  not,  their  observa- 
tion  on   the   influence   of  cane-sugar  on  the  temperature  of 
destruction  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  reaction  is  coni'J 
plicated  in  some  manner  by  the  invertase  entering  into  it.  ■ 

This  observation  does  not  stand  alone.  The  writer  bofll 
observed  a  similar  difference  of  behaviour  in  the  case  of 
vegetable  rennet,  though  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
enzyme  la  weakened  and  destroyed  at  a  lower  temperature 
if  heated  in  the  presence  of  casein  than  when  it  is  similarlji 
treated  in  the  absence  of  the  proteid. 

Buchner's  zymase,  again,  is  more  stable  in   the   preseiu 
than  in  the  absence  of  sugar. 

Chittenden  has  observed  that  if  neutralised  pine-appl 
juice,  containing  bromelin,  is  heated  to  60°  C,  in  the  abseno^ 
of  any  proteoses  or  peptones,  the  enzyme  is  rapidly  deetroyet 
whereas  this  temperature  is  the  one  at  which  it  is  most  activi 
if  proteids  are  present  during  the  warming, 

Bieriincki  found  similarly  that  albumoses  or  peptones  rai» 
lAn  tt'inperature  at  which  trypsin  was  destroyed  by  5°C.  wl 
nHttv,  «nd  that  while  pepsin   in  the  absence  of  peptoue  i 
»Wlr\»yrtl  in  acid  solutions  by  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  it  waaj 
Mtixv  ftO«i"  bi'irig  heated  to  70"  C.  if  peptone  was  present. 

\V»>  Bwy  ftlst'  note  in  this  connection  the  possible  significance  I 
^i  \%M  itthibitorj'  effects  of  traces  of  acids  or  alkalis  in  the  I 
«,liM»>M  i»  which  an  enzyme  is  working.  The  minute  trace  I 
4lt  4l#  W^''**  r\v)Uin'd  to  cause  inhibition  seems  to  correspond  I 
W^  «\t|ivwv^  ttuall  nmoitnt  of  the  enzyme  usually  present^  I 
M^i  »>>  'hw*  v^J*  nf^iu  tt  wild  speculation  to  suppose  that  it  may  I 
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affect  the  action  of  the  latter  by  entering  into  some  combination 
with  it,  the  resulting  body  not  being  capable  then  of  uniting 
with  the  substance  which  the  enzyme  would  ordinarily  trans- 
form. That  acids  and  enzymes  do  in  some  cases  combine  we 
know  from  a  consideration  of  the  relations  between  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ferment  being  absolutely  inoperative 
without  hydrochloric  or  some  other  acid.  Eiemacki  has  shown 
that  pepsin  in  the  absence  of  an  acid  is  destroyed  at  a  tem- 
perature 5°C.  lower  than  that  which  is  required  for  similar 
destruction  in  its  presence.  Chittenden  found  that  bromelin 
on  the  other  hand  would  withstand  a  higher  temperature  in 
neutral  thau  in  acid  solutions.  In  this  case  the  compound,  if 
such  exists,  is  less  stable  than  the  enzyme  alone. 

As  we  have  seen  the  decompositions  set  up  by  enzymes  ore 
very  varied.  In  some  cases  the  action  appears  to  be  hydrolytic, 
in  others  oxidative,  and  in  others  disruptive  without  previous 
hydrolysis  or  oxidation. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  hypothesis  which  shall  be 
capable  of  accounting  for  all  these  transformations  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  to  draw  any  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  (i)  the  fermentative  activity  of  protoplasm,  (ii)  the 
action  of  enzymes  which  act  only  intracellularly,  and  which 
have  only  a  transient  existence,  being  decomposed  as  soon  as 
their  immediate  duty  is  discharged,  and  (iii)  the  action  of  those 
which  are  excreted  from  the  cells,  and  are  much  more  stable, 
being  capable  of  preservation  by  the  various  methods  already 
described.  The  difference  between  these  three  agents  is 
probably  one  of  degree  only  and  not  of  kind. 

It  seems  clear  however  that  any  hypothesis  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  must  go  back  in  some  way  to  a  physical  or  physico- 
chemical  theory,  although  such  a  view  need  not  have  much  or 
indeed  anything  in  common  with  that  which  gave  place  to  the 
physiological  one.  Admitting  that  the  problem  is  physiological 
as  regards  the  functions  of  the  enzymes  and  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  metabolism  of  the  organism,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  changes  which  we  call  metabolic,  and  in  which  these 
enzymes  take  part,  are  fundamentally  connected  with  chemical 
or  physical  processes  going  on  in  the  cells. 
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We  cannot  now  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  fer- 
mentfLtion  is  connected  with  the  life  of  the  organism  and  is  a 
symptom  or  manifeatation  of  that  life.  We  must  pass  beyond 
this  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  which  it 
assists  to  maintain  that  life  aud  takes  pari  in  that  metabolism. 
Such  a  physical  or  chemical  hypothesis  will  have  very  little  in 
common  with  that  of  Liebig  beyond  perhaps  embracing  the 
view  that  molecular  vibration  plays  a  part  iu  the  transfoi- 
mations,  if  indeed  any  hypothesis  based  upon  vibration  will 
survive  examination. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  a  physical  as  distinct  &om 
a  chemical  process  the  recent  reseai-ches  of  Emil  Fischer 
demand  some  attention.  They  are  based  upon  the  great 
development  of  stereo- chemistiy  during  the  last  decade,  and 
develop  the  idea  that  in  the  reactions  of  various  chemical 
bodies  the  molecular  configurations  of  those  taking  part  must 
show  a  certain  correspondence. 

This  view  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  anomalous 
buhuviuur  of  difl'erent  species  of  Yeast  or  Sacuharomj'ces  when 
brought  into  contact  with  diflferent  Sugars.  Hansen's  very  com- 
plole  rosuarcbes  into  the  biology  of  the  Yeast  plant  euabled  him 
to  dutormine  at  least  ten  definite  species  of  this  genus,  whose  life* 
hlHtory  and  capabilities  of  inducing  fermentation  he  ascertained 
with  oxlreroo  accuracy.  Of  these  ten  species,  six  bydrolyse 
Imtli  cauo-BUgar  and  maltose,  forming  hexoses  as  described 
ill  a  proooding  chapter.  They  then  further  carry  on  alcoholic 
ftM'iiuniLatiou  at  the  expense  of  these  hexoses.  Saccharomyces 
MufiXViMia  cannot  attack  maltose,  but  can  bydrolyse  cane-sugar. 
a.  meiiibrantvfaciens  does  not  invert  either  sugar  and  is  not 
oaittitilu  nl'  Botting  up  alcoholic  fermentation.  With  a  particular 
«|iooii»  III'  Vwist  again  there  are  conspicuous  differences  among 
thti  MU^urH  iu>  to  their  power  of  undergoing  fermentation.  Of 
tliv  liioitJ  poly Hticuliar ides,  cane-sugar,  maltose  and  trehalose  are 
onpalilu  of  prixhiciiig  alcohol,  but  they  must  first  be  hydrolysed 
1(1  hoxoMiw,  or  tilt*  lallcr  glucose  and  fructose  are  much  the  most 
ruttdily  furiiitintwl ;  galaotoHo  is  very  refractory,  but  is  said  by 
Boll  11) It hIo I  III  Im  fonnoittable  when  a  small  quantity  of  either 
bIduom),  IViictiwe,  or  maltoae  is  present  also,  but  not  under  other 
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conditions.     Lactose  again  is  said  by  Duclaux  and  by  Eayser 
to  be  capable  of  fermentation  by  three  species  of  yeast. 

Fischer  was  'led  from  a  consideration  of  such  facts  as  these 
to  suggest  that  these  ferments  can  only  attack  those  sugars 
which  possess  a  molecular  configuration  corresponding  to  their 
own.  Researches  which  he  carried  out,  using  various  enzymes, 
enabled  him  to  put  forward  this  view  as  appl}ring  to  fermenta- 
tion in  general,  whether  set  up  by  living  protoplasm  or  the 
enzymes  it  secretea  His  first  investigations  were  directed 
towards  the  behaviour  of  glucase  when  brought  into  contact 
with  various  sugars  and  glucosides. 

When  a  solution  of  a  sugar  in  methyl  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  loses  the  power  of  reducing  Feh- 
ling  s  fluid,  and  a  crystallisable  compound  having  the  formula 
CaHiiOeCH,  is  formed  as  the  result  of  a  reaction  represented  by 
the  equation  C«HiA  +  CHjOH  =  C«HuO.CH,  +  HjO.  The  same 
reaction  takes  place  with  all  the  alcohols  which  are  capable 
of  dissolving  sugar,  and  the  compounds  formed  correspond  to 
natural  glucosides.  The  sugar  entering  into  the  reaction  need 
not  necessarily  be  glucose,  so  that  series  of  such  artificial 
methyl-glucosides  may  be  prepared.  These  bodies  are  not 
altered  by  Fehling's  solution,  phenylhydrazine  or  caustic 
potash,  but  when  boiled  with  dilute  acid  they  take  up  water 
and  are  decomposed  into  sugar  and  alcohol. 

Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  two  glucosides,  both  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a 
solution  of  d  glucose  in  methyl  alcohol.  According  to  Fischer 
they  have  respectively  the  formulae 

H— C— O— Ri    and    iR— O— C— H 

/    CHOH 


HOH 

HjOH  0H,OH 

^  R  denotes  CH, 
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Fischer  calls  tiiem  respectively  a  and  5  methyl-glm 
He  acted  upon  these  new  compounds  (which  only  differ  in  the 
configuration  of  the  one  asymetric  carbon  atom)  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  glucase  made  by  digesting  yeast  with  15  times  its 
weight  of  water  for  15  houra  at  30 — 35°  C.  and  filtering. 
The  a  body  was  decomposed  by  the  enzyme  after  20  hours 
action.  The  quantity  of  glucase  solution  was  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  solution  of  the  glucoside,  and  the  temperature  was 
30 — 35°  C.  About  half  of  the  glucoside  was  transformed  into 
glucose  and  alcohol. 

The  |8  body  was  tested  in  the  same  way,  but  remained 
altogether  unaffected. 

Fischer  prepared  the  a-  ethyl-glucoside  and  found  that 
gluca.se  decomposed  it  as  it  did  the  corresponding  methyl 
one. 

When  the  artificial  glucoside  was  prepared  with  I  glucose, 
glucase  was  found  to  be  without  action  on  it.  When  d  glucose 
was  replaced  by  galactose  again,  no  decomposition  was  effected 
by  glucase. 

When  ordinary  d  fructose  (levulose)  was  used  instead  of  d 
glucose,  the  resulting  glucosidea  of  the  a  type  were  decomposedJ 
by  glucase.     Invertaae  could  not  effect  these  decompositions. 

Fischer  attributes  these  differences  of  behaviour  to 
difference  of  configuration  of  the  sugar  molecules  in 
several  cases.  This  view  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  tl 
each  of  the  biose  polysaccharides  is  hydrolysed  by  a 
enzyme,  cane-sugar  by  invertase,  maltose  by  glucase,  milk-si 
by  lactase,  and  others  by  other  enzymes,  as  described 
Chapter  ix.  of  this  volume.  If  the  rea.son  is  a  correspondi 
in  configuration  between  the  sugar  and  the  enzyme  it  would 
apply  equally  to  thii  failure  of  glucase  to  decompose  the 
methyl-galactoside.  as  lactose,  which  yields  galactose  and  glucoae 
on  hydrolysis,  is  unaffected  by  glucase. 

Fischer  carried  bis  observations  further  and  experimented 
on  the  action  of  glucase  on  the  aromatic  glucosidea.  He  found 
it  unable  to  attack  many  of  these,  but  to  be  capable  of  setting 
up  a  decomposition  of  amygdalin,  which  affected  the  sugar 
radicle  of  the  complex  molecule  only.     Instead  of  acting  liko-, 
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emulsin  and  forming  bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  two  molecules  of  glucose,  it  was  only  capable  of  splitting 
off  one  molecule  of  glucose,  leaving  a  new  glucoside  containing 
the  other  molecule  of  the  hexose. 

Fischer  studied  the  action  of  emulsin  as  well  as  glucase  on 
the  artificial  glucosides.  He  found  that  like  glucase,  emulsin 
attacked  the  glucosides  of  d  glucose,  but  it  was  incapable  of 
decomposing  those  of  galactose  and  similar  sugars.  It  was 
also  without  effect  upon  the  methyl  I  glucosides.  Its  action 
was  however  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  glucase,  for 
it  only  decomposed  the  glucosides  possessing  the  13  consti- 
tution, while  glucase  attacked  only  the  a  group. 

Fischer  found  that  emulsin  was  without  action  on  methyl- 
(2-mannoside,  methyl-sorboside  or  methyl-galactoside.  It  would 
not  decompose  either  the  a  or  fi  form  of  methyl-glucoside 
prepared  from  I  glucose. 

Mjrrosin  showed  similar  differences ;  it  split  up  the  a  methyl- 
d-glucoside  but  not  the  fi  one. 

Glucase  prepared  from  yeast  did  not  attack  methyl-sorboside, 
nor  methyl-mannoside  prepared  from  reserve  cellulose. 

On  the  basis  of  these  researches  of  Fischer  we  may  arrive 
at  the  following  view,  which  was  in  the  main  suggested  by  him. 
The  enzymes  being  probably  nucleo-proteid  in  nature,  are  like 
true  proteids  optically-active  substances,  and  on  account  of  this 
their  molecules  have  an  asymmetric  structure.  As  the  work 
described  shows  that  the  action  of  enzymes  is  a  selective  one, 
it  follows  that  those  substances  with  which  they  come  into  such 
contact  as  will  enable  them  to  provoke  decompositions  must 
have  a  configuration  corresponding  to  their  own.  The  two 
molecules  may  be  taken  to  have  such  a  mutual  relationship  as 
that  existing  between  a  key  and  the  lock  for  which  it  is  con- 
structed, the  shape  of  the  key  enabling  it  only  to  unfsusten  the 
particular  lock  to  the  arrangement  of  whose  wards  it  corre- 
sponds. 

The  configurations  of  the  two  bodies,  the  sugar  and  the 
enzyme,  fitting  as  it  were  into  each  other,  the  disruption  of  the 
former  by  the  latter  becomes  conceivable.  Fischer  lays  stress 
especially  on  the  behaviour  of  the  a  and  fi  methyl-glucosides 
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inth  jrl««i*«e.  The  two  glucosides  have  the  same  compoeilion, 
WW  ftmnwi  from  tho  same  alcohol  and  the  same  sugar,  and 
diffV'r  only  ui  thf  configuration  of  a  single  carbon-atom  which 
i«  roiidonMl  asymmetric  by  the  introduction  of  the  methyl-groHi 
into  the  angar. 

The  same  rt'lationshin  or  correspondence  of  form  may 
exist  between  other  vozymes  than  those  decomposing  suj 
and  the  bodies  whose  decompositions  they  effect.     The  latl 
are  for  the  most  part  asymmetric  substances. 

Wo  can  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  questi< 
whether   the   actual   processes   of   fermentation   can   best 
explained  on  a  physical  or  a  chemical  hypothesis. 

The  original  position  of  Liebig  demanded  a  vibratory 
movement  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  exciting  fermentation, 
and  he  associated  such  a  movement  with  the  decomposing 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  solution.  This  was  modified  partly 
by  hijnself  and  partly  by  hia  successors  to  embrace  the  idea 
that  the  vibrations  were  set  up  by  living  cells  or  by  something 
excreted  from  them.  Fischer's  hypothesis  does  not  appear 
inconsistent  with  this  view ;  indeed  it  supplies  a  reason  for  the 
selective  fermentations  set  up  by  different  excreted  bodies 
Mun-wes,  showing  that  only  such  bodies  can  be  thrown  inl 
iBQKued  molecular  vibration  as  have  a  similar  configurat'' 
I*  tke  eiuyme. 

Bal  •  Tiew  based  upon  molecular  vibration  does  not  sei 
in  the  face  of  what  is  now  known  about  the  nati 
little  as  it  is.    They  are  not  continually  undergoini 
itim  as  was  the  case  with  Liebig'e  organic  nitrogenoi 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  fairly  stable  substani 
w  MUCOUS  solution.     Moreover  in  the  light  of  tl 
iKitvd  ah^ady,  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  thej 
mm  fonu  of  chemical  combination  with  the  bodii 

'tWifttt  Wtt  <C*  i^eoted  Liebig 

^■k  >%%Mlk^*^  (Way  that  the  action  was  one  of  contai 

^bt  viRM  which  spongy  platinum  produces  on 

Ml  solution.     Not  only  spongy  platinum, 

finely  powdered  charcoal, 
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manganeae  dioxide,  or  finely  precipitated  silver,  when  added  to 
water  saturated  with  oxygen  oause  the  latter  to  be  given  off  in 
bubbles.  Many  of  the  enzymes  will  produce  the  same  effect. 
having  this  property  in  common,  a.s  well  as  possessing  the 
.  specific  powers  already  described.  Schoenbein,  who  first  noticed 
this  peculiarity,  thought  it  was  especially  connected  with  their 
fermentative  power.  Jacobson  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  if  gently  and  gradually  heated  their  solutions  lose  this 
property  before  they  part  with  the  power  of  exciting  their 
specific  actions. 

The  suggestion  does  not  however  throw  any  light  upon  the 
mode  of  action  which  can  be  associated  with  them.  Nor  is 
there  such  a  similarity  between  enzymes  and  a  body  like 
spongy  platinum  as  would  allow  us  to  regard  their  behaviour 
B  identical. 

A  hypothesis  was  advanced  in  1870  by  Baeyer  that  fermen- 
tation is  due  to  electric  hydrolysis;  that  as  the  result  of 
electrical  action  in  the  liijuid  the  elements  of  water  are 
withdrawn  from  the  sugar  and  added  on  again  in  a  different 
order,  so  that  there  in  going  on  in  the  liquid  an  electric 
hydration  and  dehydration.  This  suggestion  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Armstrong,  who  has  pointed  out  that  in  adopting 
this  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is  ever  any 
actual  separation  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  molecule 
and  their  subsequent  readmlssion,  but  that  the  action  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  kind  of  electrolytic  change  taking  place 
locally  within  the  molecule.  On  this  hypothesis  the  part 
played  by  the  enzyme  or  the  organism  might  well  be  to 
complete  the  galvanic  circuit  and  so  to  allow  the  electrolytic 
current  to  pass.  This  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  Fischer's 
views,  as  a  close  approximation  of  the  two  sufficient  to  form  a 
pathway  for  the  current  might  well  depend  upon  their  possessing 
a  corresponding  configuration.  This  hypothesis  demands  how- 
ever that  enzymes  shall  be  electrolytes,  and  of  this  so  far 
there  is  no  evidence. 

A  physical  hypothesis  of  a  different  nature  has  been 
advanced  by  de  Jager.  Starting  with  Naegeli's  view  that 
fenneDting  yeast-cells  emit  vibrations  which  pass  out  of  the 
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with  glucase.     Tho  two  glucosidea  have  the  same  compositio 
are  formed  from   the  same  alcohol  and  the  same  sugar,  i 
differ  only  in  the  configuration  of  a  single  cftrbou-atom  ^ 
is  rendered  asymmetric  by  the  introduction  of  the  methyl-groo] 
into  the  sugar. 

The  same  relationship  or  coireapondence  of  form  may  w^ 
exist  between  other  enzymes  than  those  decomposing  sugi 
and  the  bodies  whose  decompositions  they  effect.     The  latte 
are  for  the  moat  part  asymmetric  substances. 

We  can  now  return  to  the  conaideratiou  of  the  queati 
whether   the   actual   processes   of    fermentation   can   best 
explained  on  a  physical  or  a  chemical  hypothes 

The    original    position   of    Liebig    demanded    a   vibratoi 
movement  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  esciting  fermentatioi 
and   he   associated   such   a  movement  with   the  decomposinj^ 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  Bolution.     This  was  modified  partln 
by  himself  and  partly  by  his  successors  to  embrace  the  idei 
that  the  vibrations  were  set  up  by  living  cells  or  by  somethin 
excreted   from   them.     Fischer's   hypothesis   does   not    appc 
inconsistent  with  this  view ;  indeed  it  supplies  a  reason  for  t 
selective  fermentations  set  up  by  different  excreted  bodies  < 
enzymes,  showing  that  only  such  bodies  can  be  thrown  : 
increased  molecular  vibration  as  have  a  similar  configurati 
to  the  enzyme. 

But  a  view  based  upon  molecular  vibration  does  not  s 
satisfactory,  in  the  face  of  what  is  now  known  about  the  natn) 
of  enzymes,  little  as  it  is.  They  are  not  continually  undergois 
decomposition  as  was  the  case  with  Liebig's  organic  nitrogenoi 
material.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  fairly  stable  substanct 
even  when  in  aqueous  solution.  Moreover  in  the  light  of  tid 
observations  noted  already,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  thej 
enter  into  some  form  of  chemical  combination  with  the  bodili 
which  they  hydrolyse. 

Berzelius  long  ago  rejected  Liebig's  view  of  molecular  vibi 
tion  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  the  action  was  one  of  conta 
comparable  to  the  effect  which  spongy  platinum  produces  < 
water  holding  oxygen  in  solution.  Not  only  spongy  platinm 
but  many  other  bodies,  such  as  finely  powdered  charcoal,  <d 
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hydrolysed  to  sugar  by  dilute  mineral  or  organic  acids;  the 
same  bodies  will  produce  glucose  and  fructose  from  cane-sugar ; 
fats  can  be  decomposed  by  alkalis  or  by  superheated  steam; 
peptones  can  be  formed  by  heating  proteids  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  Papin's  digester.  Moreover  when  the  changes  set 
up  by  the  enzymes  are  investigated  carefully,  they  show 
considerable  correspondence  in  detail  with  changes  which  are 
distinctly  chemical.  In  the  course  of  the  observations  upon 
invertase  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  chapter, 
C.  O'Sullivan  and  Tompson  showed  that  the  rate  of  inversion 
of  cane-sugar  which  it  brings  about  may  always  be  represented 
by  a  definite  time  curve  which  "is  practically  that  given  by 
Harcourt  as  being  the  one  expressing  a  chemical  change  of 
which  no  condition  varies,  excepting  the  diminution  of  the 
changing  substance^"  It  thus  obeys  the  law  formulated  by 
Harcourt  that  in  the  caee  of  a  substance  undergoing  such 
change  under  such  conditions,  the  amount  of  change  occurring 
at  any  moment  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
substance.  J.  O'Sullivan  also  has  found  that  the  hydrolytic 
action  of  yeast  at  the  ordinary  temperature  follows  the  same 
course  as  that  of  a  simple  chemical  interchange. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  chemical  reaction,  leading  in  these  cases  to  hydration 
and  subsequent  decomposition  we  have  still  to  enquire  what  is 
the  exact  nature  of  that  reaction.  Any  explanation  of  the 
latter  must  be  such  as  to  include  also  those  more  complex 
changes  which  involve  the  actual  disruption  of  the  molecule, 
and  which  we  find  in  the  cases  of  myrosin  and  Buchner's 
zymase. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  chemical  changes  set  up 
by  enzymes,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  an  observer  is  the  ex- 
tremely small  amount  of  one  of  them  that  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  transformation  of  an  enormous  amount  of  the  body 
which  it  attacka  Thus  O'Sullivan  and  Tompson  showed  in 
one  of  their  experiments  that  a  sample  of  invertase  induced 

^  O'SnlliTan  and  Tompson,  *  On  Invertase.'   Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  1890,  p.  926. 
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inversion  of  100,000  times  ita  own  weight  of  caue-sugRr. 
Moreover  it  was  not  destroyed  or  even  greatly  injured  by  its 
activity.  The  decomposition  of  an  enzyme  during  the  coarse 
of  its  activity  has  been  shown  by  Tammann  to  be  very  slow  and 
gradual,  and  to  be  influenced  by  differences  of  temperature  in 
the  same  way  as  the  activity  itself  These  considerations  lend 
a  good  deal  of  plausibility  to  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
by  BunscD  and  by  Hiitner  that  enzymic  action  may  be  similar 
to  the  behaviour  of  nitric  oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  sulpburie 
acid  or  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  ether.  In  the 
former  process  a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide  mixed  with  oxygen 
in  the  presence  of  water  is  presented  to  nitric  oxide,  and  the 
further  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  effected  with  great 
rapidity.  A  small  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  will  effect 
the  combination  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  oxygen.  Nitric  oxide  in  the  presence  of  oxygen 
immediately  becomes  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  ihe  latter  when 
mixed  with  sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
gives  up  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  becomes 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  original  amount  of  nitnc  oxide  is 
again  formed.  This  process  continues  so  long  ae  any  sulphurons 
anhydride  remains  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  uncombined 
with  -it. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  ether 
from  alcohol  is  of  a  similar  kind.  An  interaction  of  the  acid 
with  the  alcohol  takes  place,  which  can  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

C.H.HO        +H30.  =  C,H.HS0,       +H.0, 

Aloohol     Bnlpbnrio  loid       Ethyl  gulph&le       Water 
and  the  ethyl  sulphate  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  ■ 
in  a  manner  indicated  by  the  further  equation 

C,H,HSO.  +C,H,HO  =  (C.H,),0     +H^0.. 

Ethyl  BDlpbate        Alcohol  Ether      Snlphui 

On  this  view  we  may  suppose  the  enzyme  to  attach  its 
the  body  on  which  it  acts,  with  or  without  the  elimination  or 
addition  of  water.     The  new  compound  meeting  with  a  farther 
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molecule  of  the  same  body  will  then  be  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  the  body  found  to  result  from  the  action  of  the 
enzyme,  the  latter  being  again  liberated  unchanged  or  perhaps 
reformed. 

This  view  must  remain  at  present  hypothetical,  as  no  one 
so  fiEur  has  isolated  a  compound  of  the  enzyme  and  the  body  it 
attacks.  But  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  O'Sullivan  and 
Tompson  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  combination 
exists,  their  view  being  based  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  invertase 
in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence  of  cane-sugar  in  the  solution 
under  examination.  Matthieu  and  Hallopeau  were  led  by  some 
of  their  observations  to  the  view  that  in  the  action  of  pepsin  in 
the  stomach  the  chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  add  enters  into 
combination  with  the  albuminoid  substances,  and  even  with  the 
peptone.  If  this  conclusion  is  well-founded  the  acid  may  be  an 
intermediary  between  the  pepsin  and  the  proteid,  for  we  know 
it  is  in  very  close  association,  if  not  union,  with  the  former. 

If  the  hypothesis  is  a  valid  one,  the  behaviour  of  enzymes 
must  fall  into  line  with  other  chemical  actions.  One  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  latter  is  that  if  two  compounds 
capable  of  chemical  interaction  are  present  in  the  same  solution 
the  resulting  interchange  will  not  be  complete  unless  (me  of 
the  products  formed  is  removed  as  &8t  as  it  appears.  A  certain 
amount  of  all  four  possible  bodies  will  result,  the  relative 
quantities  depending  on  various  conditions,  and  the  chemical 
interchange  will  only  cease  when  a  definite  point  of  dynamical 
equilibrium  between  them  is  reached.  This  point  must  depend 
among  other  things  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  the  reacting 
bodies  in  the  solution  and  will  therefore  vary  accordingly. 

The  behaviour  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  will  illustrate 
this  point  So  long  as  alcohol  is  in  excess  the  ethyl  sulphate 
first  formed  will  combine  with  it  as  described,  giving  rise  to 
ether.  But  if  water  is  in  excess  a  reaction  will  occur,  which 
will  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ethyl  sulphate  into  the 
compounds  from  which  it  was  formed, 

CAHSO^    -h  H,0  =  CH^HO  -hH,S04. 

Ethyl  flnlphaie      Water       Aloohol    Sulphario  add 
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In  the  process  therefore  all  four  bodies,  alcohoi,  sulphuric 
acid,  ether,  and  water  will  be  found  together,  and  the  ultimate 
equilibrium  point  will  depend  on  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
alcohol,  the  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid. 

We  must  therefore  expect  that  in  the  action  of  enzymes 
the  continuous  and  complete  decomposition  of  the  original 
substance  on  which  the  enzyme  works  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  ultimate  product  formed  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  appeara 
If  this  is  not  done  the  action  should  go  on  rapidly  at  first,  but 
gradually  more  slowly  until  the  equilibrium  point  is  reached, 
when  the  action  should  cease.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been 
found  in  many  cases.  Tammann  has  shown  that  a  considerable 
inhibition  of  the  action  of  emulsin  on  amygdalin  is  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  and  that 
this  is  not  due  at  all  to  a  destmction  of  the  enzyme.  Brown 
and  Morris  have  shown  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pletely hydroiyse  starch  by  means  of  diastase,  generally  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  dextrin  remaining.  Lea  has  found  that  the 
hydrolysis  can  be  completed  if  the  sugar  is  removed  as  &st  as  it 
ia  formed, 

Again,  if  the  relative  amounts  of  the  interacting  bodies 
regulate  the  course  of  the  action,  an  enzyme  should  be  capable 
of  effecting  a  certain  amount  of  a  reverse  action,  when  the  final 
instead  of  the  initial  body  is  presented  to  it.  Certain  investi- 
gations made  recently  have  shown  that  this  also  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  behaviour  of  enzymes. 

An  extended  research  upon  the  action  of  nialtase  or  glucase 
upon  malt-sugar  was  made  by  Croft  Hill  in  1897  and  1898. 
The  enzyme  was  prepared  from  dried  yeast  with  appropriate 
antiseptic  precautions  and  the  experiments  were  safeguarded 
by  the  use  of  toluene  in  all  the  digestions.  Hill  found  at  the 
outset  that  the  presence  of  glucose  had  a  marked  inhibitory 
effect  upon  the  hydrolysis  of  maltose,  and  this  effect  was  greater 
as  the  sugar  solutions  were  more  concentrated.  When  the 
enzyme  was  digested  with  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  glucose  at 
30°  C.  a  slow  conversion  of  the  latter  into  maltose  was  detected. 
As  the  action  proceeded  its  amount  was  mcisured  by  observing 
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the  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  in  a  polarimeter  and  by 
ascertaining  the  cupric-oxide-reducing  power  of  the  solution. 
After  five  days  3'25  per  cent,  of  the  glucose  had  undergone 
conversion,  which  was  increased  to  10  per  cent,  after  28  days, 
and  to  14*5  per  cent,  after  70  da3rs.  Beyond  this  point  no 
change  occurred,  so  that  an  equilibrium  point  for  these  two 
sugars  was  reached  when  there  was  85*5  per  cent,  of  glucose 
and  14'p  per  cent,  of  maltose  present.  The  quantitative 
determinations  were  checked  by  treatment  of  the  contents 
of  the  flask  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  when  two  osazones 
were  formed,  having  the  properties  of  glucosazone  and  malto- 
sazone  respectively. 

In  a  subsequent  experiment,  in  which  a  mixture  of  the 
two  sugars  was  used,  consisting  of  75  per  cent,  of  glucose  and 
25  per  cent,  of  maltose,  the  concentration  of  the  total  sugar 
being  as  before  40  per  cent.,  the  same  equilibrium  point  was 
reached,  the  digestion  being  continued  56  dajrs. 

With  a  smaller  percentage  of  sugars  in  the  digesting  liquid 
the  equilibrium  point  was  not  the  same.  Using  a  20  per  cent, 
concentration  Hill  found  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  experi- 
ment 90*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  was  glucose  and  9'5  per 
cent,  maltose ;  with  a  10  per  cent,  concentration  the  equilibrium 
point  was  reached  when  the  proportion  of  glucose  to  maltose 
was  94'5  :  5'5.  In  more  dilute  solutions  the  transformation  of 
glucose  was  still  less — with  4  per  cent,  concentration  the 
ratio  became  98  :  2,  and  with  2  per  cent.  99  :  1.  Hill  found 
therefore  that  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  maltose  hydrolysis 
to  glucose  by  the  enzyme  was  almost  complete:  with  a  con- 
centration of  20  per  cent,  a  reverse  action  could  be  detected 
which  was  well  marked  when  the  concentration  was  40  per  cent. 

These  experiments  of  Croft  Hill  afford  considerable  support 
to  the  view  that  the  action  of  glucase  is  a  chemical  one,  and 
that  the  transformations  which  it  effects  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  feature  fi*om  ordinary  chemical  changes. 

The  action  of  other  enzymes  needs  investigation  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  decompositions  which  many  of  them  set  up 
are  more  complex  than  those  just  described.    The  hydrolysis 
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effected  by  diastase  for  instance  we  have  seen  is  progressive  and 
not  complete  in  one  operation,  deztrins  of  different  degrees 
of  complexity  making  their  appearance  simultaneously  with 
maltose,  as  the  starch  molecule  is  gradually  broken  down, 
Trypsin  also  does  not  effect  the  conversion  of  proteid  into 
peptone  and  amides  by  a  single  operation  but  by  a  succession 
of  stages,  each  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  deSnite 
intermediate  bodies.  The  complexity  of  the  decompositions 
in  these  cases,  however,  does  not  negative  the  idea  that  the 
course  of  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  already  examined. 

Fischer's  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  the  action  upon 
the  configuration  of  the  enzymes  may  throw  some  light  upon 
their  deBtruction  by  heat.  It  has  generally  been  considered 
that  they  are  entirely  broken  up,  possibly  by  hydrolysis,  at  the 
temperature  which  we  have  called  their  maximum  point.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  when  perfectly  free 
from  water  they  may  be  heated  to  a  much  higher  point  without 
destruction.  Pavy  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  when  the 
water  is  removed  by  alcohol  instead  of  by  desiccation.  He 
found  liver  diastase  active  afler  being  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  process  appears  thus  as  if  it  might  be  due  to  hydrolysis. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  tlie  heating  causes  only  such 
a  change  in  their  configuration  as  to  cause  their  molecules  no 
longer  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  bodies  they  decomp<«e. 
Tammann  has  shown  that  an  enzyme  loses  its  activity  at  a  low 
temperature,  thongh  much  more  slowly  than  at  a  high  one. 
As  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  is  raised  it  shows  a 
greater  proneness  to  become  inactive.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  view  that  their  so-called  decomposition  is  only  a  change  in 
configuration. 

We  are  acquainted  with  numerous  cases  in  which  simply 
heating  an  optically  active  substance  changes  its  configuration. 
We  may  mention  especially  the  classical  experiment  of  Jung- 
fleisch  in  which  ordinary  tartaric  acid  is  transformed  by  this 
means  into  racemic  acid,  which  is  optically  inactive.  Many 
other  instances  of  this  phenomenon  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Fischer's  researches  on  the  sugar  series. 
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Basidiomycetes,  296 
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Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  107 
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constitution  of,  894 
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oxidising,  289 
proteolytic,  162,  175 
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Erythrodextrin,  49 
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Fehling*s  solution,  78,  185 
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„        nature  of,  2,  8 
„        organised,  7,  9 
„        soluble,  7 
„        unorganised,  6,  7,  418 
Fermentation,  acetic,  851 
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citric,  849 

connected  with  life,  426 
definition  of,  9 
due  to  electric  hydro- 
lysis, 431 
lactic,  844 
oxalic,  350 
physical  and  chemical, 
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Fibrin  ferment,  233,  248,  249,  261 
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Flax,  204,  229,  280 

Fructose,  82,  104,  105,  121,  818,  428 

Fungi,  99 

Fusarium,  115 

Galactose,  99,  104,  105,  121,  428 

Galathiea  strigosa,  44 

Galium  verum,  244 

GaUic  acid,  160 

Gardenia,  294 

Gasteromycetes,  297 

Gaultherase,  141,  158 

Gaultheria  procumbens,  158 

Gaultherin,  158 

Gelatin,  182,  188 

Gkentianose,  121 

(Gentians,  121 

Ginger-beer  plant,  821 

Gingko  biloba,  275,  276 

Gland,  salivaiy,  83,  78 

Glucase,  14,  55,  105,  122,  126,  428 
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160,  818,  855 
Glucosides,  140 
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„         action  on  starch,  60 
Gossypium,  135 
Granulobacter,  827 
Guanin,  188 
Gum  ferment,  108 

Hebeloma,  800 

Helianthus  tuberosus,  20,  75,  276 

Helioampane,  76 

Helicin,  142,  146 

Helix  aspera,  44 
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Hemialbumose,  168 
Hemipeptone,  164 
Hemiprotein,  165 
Hemp,  204,  229,  280 
Hesperidin,  146 
Hetero-proteose,  170,  400 
Hexatriose,  135 
Hibiscus,  825 
Histozyme,  284 
Homarus  vulgaris,  261 
Hordein,  208 

Hydrogen-potassium  sulphate,  147 
Hydrolysis,  49 
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Hymenomycetes,  181 
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Inseota,  48,  186 
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Innlin,  rotatory  power  of,  82 
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Myooderma,  10,  851,  853,  880 
Myoalbnmin,  266 
Myoglobolin,  266 
Myoain-ferment,  264 
Myosinogen,  260.  266 
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Myrosin,  14,  147,  428,  429 
Myxomyoetes,  24,  215,  262,  297 
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Nitric  fermentation,  357 
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Nitrosococcus,  358 
Nitrosomonas,  358 
Nuclein,  182 
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„      proteids,  182, 258, 391, 400,  410 

(Enoxydase,  301,  802,  305 
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Organised  ferments,  368 
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Ox,  pancreatic  juice  of,  63 

Oxalic  fermentation,  350 

Oxidases,  289,  423 
„        animal,  307 
„        other  vegetable,  806 

Oxycelluloses,  100 

Oyster,  41 
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Pancreas,  116,  124 
Pancreatic  juice,  84,  35,  68 
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„       somniferum,  24 
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Pecten,  311 
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Pectinate,  278 
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„       of  pig,  180 
Pepsin  essence,  287 
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Peptogens,  192 
Peptone,  163,  422,  424 
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Petromyzon,  178 
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Peziza  sderotiorum,  88 
Phenol,  364 
PhiUyrea  latifolia,  160 
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Phloridzin,  146 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  97,  100 
Pholiota,  300 
Phyllirhoe,  189 
Physcia  ciliaris,  147 
Physical  theory  of  fermentation,  480 
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Pialyn,  183,  220,  221 
Pig,  pancreatic  secretion  of,  63 

„    pepsin  of,  180 
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Pinguicula,  214,  244 
Pinus  Laricio,  275 
Pisum  sativum,  21,  100,  246 
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Polypoms  snlphnreiis,   23,  116,  184, 
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Polysaccharidefl,  315 
Poppy,  207,  229 
Popolin,  146,  160 
Portunas  paber,  44 
Potassiom,  atractylate  of,  146 

„  myronate  of,  147 

Potato,  22 

,,       Btaroh,  63 
Presore,  284 
Privet,  421 

Propionic  fermentation,  348 
Proportionality,  law  of,  21 
Proteino-chromogen,  188 
Proteolysis,  162 
Proteolytic  enzymes,  162,  175 
Proteose,  170,  422 
Proteus,  365 
Proteus  vulgaris,  116 
Prothombin,  256 
Protoplasm,   fermentative    power    of, 
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Proto-proteose,  170,  399 
Protozoa,  383 
Prozymogen,  383 
PsaUiota,  297,  300 
Ptomaines,  864,  367 
PtyaUn,  16,  16,  55,  66 
Ptyalose,  55 
Putrefaction,  364 
Putrescine,  367 
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Pyrus  communis,  275 
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Bape,  207,  229 
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Bhamnetin,  157 
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Bubiagin,  156 
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Bussula,  297,  300 
„        delica,  800 
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Saccharorayoes,  4, 115,  816,  817,  82S, 
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ellipsoideus,  806 
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octosporus,  129 

Salicin,  140,  142,  146 

SaUva,  34,  35,  63 

Salivary  gland,  33,  73 
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Saroina,  284 

Sarraoenia,  210 

Schizomycetes,  284 

Scbizophyta,  9 

Scilla,  79 

Sclerotinia,  350 

Scutellum,  25,  93 

Seminose,  99 

Sepia,  218,  222 

Serum,  248 

Serum -globulin,  250 

Sheep,  pancreatic  juice  of,  63 

Sinapis  nigra,  148 

Sinigrin,  140,  147,  148,  423 

Skatol,  188,  364 

Soja  hispida,  100 

Solanin,  146 

Solanum  Lycopersioum,  275,  276 
„         tuberosum,  276 
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Spiders,  44 

Spinea  FiUpeDdoU.  158,  160 

MlieifoliA,  160 

Ulmaria,  158,  160 
Bpirogyrm,  275 

8pODg68,    185 

8toreh,  57 

M      action  of  diattaw  on,  48 
Steapsin,  220,  221 
Stomata,  74 
Stybnicbia,  190 
Snocns  entericng,  88,  85 
Salpho-eyanate  of  aUyl,  147 
Synaptane,  141 
SjriDga  Tnlgaria,  276 

Tabes,  811 

Taka,  24 

Tamas  commanis,  96 

Tannin,  60,  140 

Tarazaoam,  76 

Thrombase,  14, 248,  250, 256,  891,  400 

Thrombin,  244,  250 

Thaja  oooidentalis,  275 

Tissue-fibrinogens,  891 

Torula,  282 

Touranose,  187 

Trehala,  182 

Trehalase,  88,  105,  180,  182 

Trehalose,  180 

Tricholoma,  800 

Trifolium  pratense,  275,  276 

Tropaeolum,  58,  111,  151 

TropcBolaceae,  148 

Trypsin,  14,  188,  242,  402,  422 

„        vegetable,  195 
Tanicata,  187 
Tyrein,  284,  285,  242 
Tyrosin,  164,  299 
Tyrosinase,  14,  298 
Tyrothix,  218 
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Unorganised  ferment,  418 

Uraster,  43,  185,  282 

Urease,  14,  982,  284,  369,  482 

Urine,  35 

Umshi,  290 

Umshic  acid,  290 

Usnea  barbata,  147 

Yasooncella  qnercifolia,  151 

Vegetable  diastase,  comparison  of,  31 

Yerantin,  156 

Vetch,  204 

Vibrio  Finkler-Prior,  218 

„       oholerae  asiatioae,  218,  846 
Viseoos  fermentation,  361 
Vitellin,  171 
Vitis  Tinifera,  276 
Volvaria  speoiosa,  181 
Vortioellidae,  190 

Wall-flower,  149 
Wheat,  207,  891 
Wheat-embryos,  113 
Whey,  234 
Wine,  301 
Withania,  245 
Worms,  186 

Xanthin,  188 
Xanthorhamnin,  157 

Teast,  117,  215,  426 

„      albuminoid,  406 
Teast-cells,  24 

Zamia,  71,  114 
Zea  ma!s,  275,  276 
Zymase,  14,  108,  837,  369 
Zymogen,  83,  381,  386 
Zythozymase,  108 
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